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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

In 1900, through the generosity of James Sprunt, Esq., 
of Wilmington, N. C, The James Sprunt Historical Mono- 
graph was established as an annual publication under the 
editorial direction of Dr. Kemp P. Battle. Eight numbers 
have appeared and have been a distinct contribution to North 
Carolina history. But the limitations of the old system as to 
the contents and number have been f oimd to interfere with the 
usefulness of the Monograph and, in consequence, a change of 
policy has been decided upon. It will hereafter appear semi- 
annually and under a new title. The James Sprunt Historical 
Publications. Its unity with the Sprunt Monograph will be 
preserved by retaining the serial number for the future 
volumes. 

In the future, as in the past, much space will be given to 
source material, and the increasingly valuable collections of 
the North Carolina Historical Society will in this way be 
published and rendered accessible to the general public. In 
addition, monographs on various special phases of North 
Carolina history will appear from time to time. 

The North Carolina Historical Society will be glad to ex- 
tend its exchange list and will welcome correspondence on 
the subject. It is requested that all exchanges be addressed : 

The Libeaby, 

University of North Carolina^ 

Chapel HiU, N. C. 

All other communications should be addressed to the editor 
personally. 
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1. The Society a Product of the Missionary Spiribof the Age. 

In every European movement for colonizing Americaj\the 
duty of propagating the Christian religion, though oftenlfr^ 
lected, was clearly recognized. Franciscan and Dominib/ifT 
monks speedily followed in the wake of the Spanish arid'.* ,., 
Portuguese explorers; and the fruit of their missionary labor '/'*.' . 
is the Christianity which to-day exists in South America, 
Central America, and much of North America. The story 
of the missionary work of the Jesuits in Canada and that 
of the Franciscans in the extreme West is a story of heroic 
and unselfish sacrifice to duty. 

In England, a revived sense of this duty, resulting from 
an investigation of the situation by the English Church in 
1675, gave rise to the "Society for Promoting Christian 
Biiowledge.' The powers of this society were found to be 
insufficient to meet the conditions; and, largely through the 
efforts of Dr. Bray, another society, with greatly increased 
powers, was organized. The complete title of this society, 
known in history as the "S. P. G." and as the "Venerable 
Society," was "The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts." The Society's charter was granted by 
King William III in the year iTOl.t 

The most important object of the society was to maintain 
an orthodox clergy in the British Colonies.* For the main- 
tenance of such a clergy, the Society pledged itself to pay 
each of its missionaries an annual salary of fifty pounds 
sterling. In addition to this, the Crown granted to each 
missionary a bounty of twenty pounds. It was not intended, 

♦ This paper won the first prize offered by the North Carolina Society 
of Colonial Dames for 1909. 
t Encyclopedia of Missions, p. 688 et seq. 
t Encyclopedia of Missions, p. 689. 
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however, that thi^sT-iY^uld be the sole support of the mission- 
aries, for the colonists were expected to contribute something 
to their supp^^rt 

From tbV-:time of the coming of its first missionary into 
North Oftfcjiina in 1703* until the banning of Governor 
Tryon\ administration in 1765 the Society accomplished 
vepy'litfle in North Carolina. It merely lived. There were 
tlip^Bfl when the Society had not a single missionary in North 
..,0&rolina;t and at no time during this period did it have 
;•. -inore than a half dozen. When Tryon became governor of 
.'•. '• North Carolina, there were only four missionaries of the 
Society in the province.* His report as to the condition of 
the churches was as follows: "At Brunswick, only outside 
walls built and roofed. At Wilmington, walls only. At New 
Bern, in good repair. At Bath, wanting considerable re- 
pairs. At Edenton, wanting as much."§ 

This was a poor showing for sixty-two years of labor; but, 
considering the obstacles to be combatted, not a surprising 
one. It is the purpose of this paper to point out these ob- 
stacles, natural and political, which stood in the way of the 
Society's success in the province of North Carolina. 

2. Educational Work of the Society. 

Before discussing these obstacles, it is well to examine the 
claim that the popular education of provincial North Caro- 
lina is due to the ministers of the Church of England and, 
therefore, to the Society, since, with very few exceptions, the 
ministers of the Church of England were, at the same time, 
missionaries of the Society. What does this claim amount to ? 

Mr. Stephen B. Weeks thinks that, so far from being a 
distinct aid in the colony's educational development, much 

♦ Hawks, Vol. II., p. 342. 

t "After Mr. Blair's return to England there was a period during 
which North Carolina had no missionary." Hawks, Vol. II., p. 344. 
There was none during the interval between the death of Mr. Adams 
and the coming of Mr. Urmston. Hawks, Vol. II., p. 351. Nor was 
there one for some time after Mr. Urmston's departure. C, R., Vol. 
II.. p. 430. 

t C. R,, Vol. VII.. p. 102. 

§ (7. R., Vol. VII., p. 103. 
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of the educational backwardness of the state is due to the 
pernicious activities of these missionaries of the Society.* 
Another writer thinks that in the early days of the province, 
before the educational activity of the Presbyterians in the 
middle and western part of the state, about all the popular 
education was due to the missionaries of the Society.t 

But this same writer shows that there was very little popu- 
lar education in North Carolina at this period. The Society 
sent out a great many tracts to North Carolina, and about 
six hundred bound volumes. With the exception of this, the 
schools of Mr. Griffin, Mr. Mashbum, Mr. Moir and Mr. 
Earl, none of which were of much importance, seem to be 
about the only educational efforts of the Society until Mr. 
Tomlinson's school was established in New Bern in 1764. 

The people who came to North Carolina were, generally 
speaking, people of rather poor circumstances. They were 
those people who wanted good farming lands, and were not 
able to buy them in Virginia. Having acquired these lands, 
they needed their children to clear and till them; and prob- 
ably would not have sent them to school had schools been 
established. The country was very thinly settled, only the 
rich river bottoms and the land along the streams being occu- 
pied. Besides this the dread of the Indians was always pres- 
ent. Under such circumstances, it was impossible for the 
two or three missionaries of the Society, generally in the 
colony, to do any educational work among the people. 

Moreover, the early settlers of North Carolina were gen- 
erally indifferent about educational matters; and this in- 
difference had become heightened by long years of isolation, 
for North Carolina, more than any other colony, was isolated. 
All were more or less isolated and beyond the influence of 
European education and culture; but the want of a good 
harbor made North Carolina's isolation complete. Her com- 
munication with the Old World was always indirectly, 

• Weeks : Church and State in North Carolina, p. 22. 
t North Carolina Booklet, September, 1903, p. 15. 
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through the ports of Virginia and South Carolina. However, 
the people who came to North Carolina were not afraid of 
isolation. A knowledge of letters was not necessary for the 
life they were living; and, therefore, they would not exert 
themselves to secure such a knowledge. 

From this it would seem that the Society did very little 
for the popular education of the colony. For, during the 
early period of the province, there was very little popular 
education; and during the period after 1740, the Presby- 
terians played a far more important part in popular education 
than did the Society. 

3. Obstacles which made the Society's Success in the Prov- 
ince of North Carolina Impossible. 

A. Lack of a Bishop in North America. 

Gt)vemor Dobbs speaks again and again in his letters of 
the need of at least two bishops for North America, giving 
it as his opinion that this was the greatest need of the colonies 
from a religious standpoint. He points out the two great 
needs which a bishop could fill : to discipline clergy and laity, 
and to ordain ministers. He begs the Church, if bishops can- 
not be sent, to at least send some clergymen with episcopal 
powers who could fulfill these two pressing needs.* 

The province of Nortji Carolina was imder the Bishop of 
London. The great distance separating North Carolina from 
the bishop under whose control it was and the scanty means 
of commimication made it impossible for the bishop to dis- 
cipline either clergy or laity. If the clergy proved unworthy, 
there was no superior to correct them. It is hard to realize 
how completely the missionaries were cut off from the bishop 
who was supposed to control them. Frequently the mission- 
aries remained in the colony two or three years before ever 
hearing from London.t Under such circumstances, that dis- 
cipline which in those days seemed necessary was impossible. 

♦ O. R,, Vol. v., p. 315 ; Vol. VI., pp. 221, 709 et seq,, 1026, 1040. 
t a B., Vol. I., p. 722 ; Vol. II., p. 54 ; Vol. IV., pp. 621, 794. 
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The greatest need of a bishop was for the purpose of or- 
daining a native clergy. Without one, it was very hard to 
have any dergy except the few missionaries sent out from 
England, all of whom were profoundly ignorant of the people 
and the conditions in North Carolina, and many of whom 
were weak and vicious.* At that day it was a very danger- 
ous and a very expensive undertaking to set out from North 
Carolina to London to be ordained. There was always the 
danger of shipwreck and disease, smallpox being very preva- 
lent. Qovemor Dobbs says that very few persons "of good 
pious character" were willing to come to North Carolina as 
missionaries; and few of the natives who were qualified to 
become clergymen were in circumstances which would per- 
mit of their going to London to receive orders.t 

An example of the trouble and danger involved in going 
to London to be ordained is given in a letter from Mr. Jones 
to Qovemor Tryon. Mr. Jones, after selling all his property 
in North Carolina, set out for London for ordination. At 
Liverpool he was detained two months by sickness. After 
recvering from his sickness, he started to London on foot. 
Being penniless after paying the expenses of his long sickness, 
he was forced to sell his clothing in order to buy food. He 
finally reached London, only to find that his letters of re- 
commendation from Governor Tryon and from the parish of 
Orange county were insuflScient for ordination. Friendless, 
penniless, and in a strange land, Mr. Jones was thinking of 
suicide when happily he heard of Miss Tryon, a sister of 
Governor Tryon, who aided him.* 

This is a fair example of the trouble and danger involved 
in going to London for ordination. Had there been a bishop 
in North America, probably a good many natives would have 
been ordained and appointed missionaries of the Society. 
With a suflSciently large body of native missionaries, thor- 
oughly acquainted with the people and the country, the work 

♦ DeRossett : Church History in North Carolina, p. 155. 

t C. R., Vol. VI., p. 1040. 

i C. R„ Vol. VIII., p. 23 et aeq. 
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of the Society would, in all probability, have been much 
more effective in North Carolina. 

Why is it that a bishop was not sent to North America? 
There were two important forces operating against the estab- 
lishment of a bishopric in North America, one external and 
one internal. The ignorance of English churchmen concern- 
ing colonial affairs made the establishment of a bishopric 
impossible. McConnell in speaking of this ignorance says: 
"The idea of a bishopric in the American wilderness was as 
grotesque to them as now would be the suggestion of a pro- 
fessor of the higher mathematics among the Zulus." * This 
was external. There was also an internal cause at work. 
The idea of independence was growing in the colonies. By 
1720 this idea of independence was so firmly lodged in the 
colonies that no institution which seemed likely to knit them 
closer to England would have been tolerated.t This was the 
point of view of the colonies. Perhaps England saw it in a 
different light. She probably feared that, so far from knit- 
ting the colonies closer to her, the presence of a bishop in 
America would alienate them by making them, to a certain 
extent, independent in ecclesiastical affairs. 

B. Unworthy Character of Many of the Early Missionaries. 

"It is evil for a people to have no priests, it is still worse 
to have bad ones."t The people of the whole South and 
those of North Carolina in particular were in this worse than 
evil condition for more than a generation after the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. A large proportion of the clergy 
were mere adventurers and men who had been unable to 
succeed in the Old World. Such men foimd it comparatively 
easy to secure ordination from the complaisant bishops of 
that day.§ The general unworthiness of the clergy is shown 
by the fact that a reform in the ministerial character was 
attempted. When Tryon became governor of North Caro- 

♦ McConneU : History of the American Episcopal Church, pp. 66, 67. 
t McConnell : History of the American Episcopal Church, pp. 66, 67. 
i McCJonnell : History of the American Episcopal Church, p. 56. 
§ McConneU: History of the American Episcopal Church, p. 89. 
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lina, he pledged his endeavors to secure decent clergymen for 
the province.* In order to succeed in this, he wrote the 
Society that it was necessary for them to send to North Caro- 
lina "not the sweepings of the Universities but some clergy 
of character."t 

In a great many cases, those clergymen who were not 
actually vicious were weaklings. These early clergymen did 
not have the true missionary spirit. They were not willing 
to give up all worldly goods and suffer everything for the 
"Greater Glory of God." A great many offered themselves 
as missionaries to North Carolina because they were pro- 
foundly ignorant of the conditions here. They expected to 
find good livings and light labor.t When they reached North 
Carolina and found, how heavy the labor was and how light 
the reward, they became discouraged, and soon went in 
search of lighter fields and more certain rewards. 

The record of the early missionaries of the Society is proof 
of the weakness and viciousness of the character of many of 
their number. Daniel Brett, the first Episcopal missionary 
to North Carolian, was not a member of the Society; but he 
was sent out by Dr. Bray, the founder of the Society, one 
year before it began active operations.§ Although not a 
member of the Society, his conduct, in common with the con- 
duct of their own missionaries, retarded the growth of the 
Society in North Carolina. Governor Walker was a very 
zealous churchman and it is from his letter to the Bishop of 
London that we get an estimate of the character of Dr. Brett. 
This letter shows him to have been a very unworthy man. 
Governor Walker says: "He for about half a year behaved 
himself in a modest manner, but after that in a most horrid 
manner, broke out out in such an extravagant course that I 
am ashamed to express his carriage, it being so high a nature. 
It hath been a great trouble and grief to us who have a great 

* C. R,, Vol. VII., p. 103. 

t C. R., Vol. VII., p. 106. 

t Weeks : Church and State in North Carolina, p. 22. 

§ Hawks, Vol. II., p. 341. 
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* 
veneration for the Church, that the first minister who was 

sent to us should prove so ill as to give the dissenters so much 

occasion to charge us with him/* * 

Mr. Blair was the first missionary sent out by the Society. 
Mr. Blair seems to have been a good and pious man; but he 
was made of the wrong kind of material for a missionary. 
The many obstacles which confronted him soon discouraged 
him ; and, finHing his hopes of state support blighted, he left 
his field and returned to England. 

Mr. Bainsford came over in 1712. Nothing can be said 
against his moral character ; but the life of a missionary was 
not suited to a timid weakling like Mr. Bainsford. Fear of 
the Indians drove him into Virginia after only a few months 
of service in North Carolina.t Mr. Newman* and Mr. Tay- 
lor§ both died after only a very short service. Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Blacknall were the last to come to North Carolina during 
the proprietary rule. The former was a drunkard and a 
rowdyJ Very little is known of Mr. Blacknall; but that 
little is not very creditable to him. The judicial records of 
that time show that he was brought before the courts for 
marrying a white man and a mulatto woman. 1 1 

We now come to one "who, in twelve years, did more to 
retard the spread of Christianity and the growth of the 
Church of England in Carolina, than any and all other 
causes combined."** No one has attempted to defend Mr. 
Urmston. Every writer has admitted that he was a villain. 
He was a quarrelsome, covetous, lying beggar. He bought a 
plantation near the Virginia line where he lived in plenty, 
and drew the Society's pay without doing their work.tt He 
so aroused the hatred of the people by his "begging and other 

♦ C. R,f Vol. I., p. 572 ; also quoted in Weeks : The Religious Develop- 
ment in the Province of North Carolina^ p. 35. 
t Hawks, Vol. II., p. 353. 
t C. R., Vol. II., p. 531. 
§ C. R., Vol. II., p. 380. 
II C. R., Vol. VI., p. 604 et seq, 
I Hawks, Vol. II., p. 354. 
^* Hawks, Vol. II., p. 353. 
ft C, R„ Vol. II., p. 17. 
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indiscretions" that no one wotdd attend his meetings. Mr. 
Urmston himself says: "I preach often to nine or ten and 
sometimes ride five miles in vain not to find a soul there." * 
One of his contemporaries thus characterizes him : ''He is a 
very unfit missionary for that or any other place — ^his life is 
80 wicked and scandalous notorious drunkard and swearing 
and lewdness is also what he is occupied of for these and 
other of his vices he was so much disliked of the people he 
was among that scarce any of them come to hear him and it 
is what one shall hear from almost every one's mouth that 
knows him that it is a pity that he should ever come into these 
parts any more except he reforms his life and bad example 
doing more hurt than ever his preaching did good."t 

But even among these early comers, there were at least 
two good missionaries. Mr. Adams and Mr. Gordon arrived 
in North Carolina in April, 1708. All parties united in 
praising these two, especially Mr. Adams, who justly merits 
"the character of a faithful and painful pastor and orthodox 
minister of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ."* Mr. Gk)r- 
don was of a gentle and sweet disposition, and was more 
easily discouraged than Mr. Adams. He returned to Eng- 
land after only a few months of service; but Mr. Adams 
labored on until his death in 1710. 

The conduct of these early missionaries, with the exception 
of Mr. Adams and Mr. Gordon, caused the people to look 
with disfavor upon the Church of England and the work of 
the Society. According to Governor Eden, the unworthy 
character of the missionaries was responsible for much of the 
lack of encouragement shown them by the people. Governor 
Eden says: "They are as willing as any of his Majesty's 
subjects on the continent to contribute to the utmost to the 
subsisting of ministers that are gentlemen of good lives and 
affable behavior and conversation." He goes on to show that 

♦ a R,, Vol. II., p. 294. 
t C. R„ Vol. II., p. 431. 
% C. R., Vol. I., p. 730. 
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prior to that time the people of North Carolina had not been 
blessed with such ministers.* 

The people wanted ministers "of exemplary life and con- 
versation tho' of less learning." Had such ministers been 
sent them, they would not only have made all allowances 
provided for by law, but also all that their private circum- 
stances would admit of.t 

The ministers were so unworthy that the people became 
indifferent and actually hostile to the Church of England, so 
that in 1733 Burrington could say : "There is not one clergy- 
man of the Church of England regularly settled in this Gov- 
ernment. The former Missionarys were so little approved 
of, that the Inhabitants seem very indifferent whether any 
more come to them.t 

C. Lack of encouragement shown Missionaries, both by the 
Society and by the people of the Province. 

The lack of proper support and encouragement of the mis- 
sionaries, both by the Society at home and by the people of 
the province, was one of the most potent causes of the Society's 
failure to accomplish anything in itforth Carolina.§ 

There certainly were times when the Society did not take 
enough interest in its missionaries. It has already been 
shown that some of them went years without even hearing 
from the Society. This was undoubtedly due in part to the 
poor means of communication, but not wholly. The fact 
that they scarcely ever received any encouragement from the 
Society was bad enough; but worse than this was the fact 
that the bills drawn by the missionaries were at times not 
promptly paid, and some were returned protested. The So- 
ciety was almost their sole support. This being the case, this 
protesting of bills drawn upon them worked an especial hard- 
ship upon the missionaries. It was ruinous to their credit, 
and Mr. Rainsford complains that he is actually in danger 

♦ C. R., Vol. II., p. 228. 

t C. R., Vol. II., p. 278. 

t O. R., Vol. III., p. 429. 

§ 0. R., Vol. II., p. 54 ; Vol. IV., p. 793 ; Vol. II., p. 12. 
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of the jail because he is unable to repay money borrowed 
by him on his credit as a missionary of the Society.* 

But scant encouragement and practically no support was 
ever given the missionaries by the people of the province. In 
those places where the dissenters were strong, all kinds of 
expedients were resorted to in order to avoid the payment of 
parish dues. They elected vestries of known dissenters who 
would not qualify. It was very hard to make the vestries levy 
taxes; and, even when levied, they were seldom collected. 
Mr. Adams says : "I have not since I came to the country 
received so much as to pay for my diet and lodging."t Neither 
Mr. Urmston nor Mr. Eainsf ord ever received anything from 
the inhabitants. Indeed, Mr. Eainsford says his own losses 
were considerable. He was forced to hire guides, pay boat- 
men, and buy horses both for himself and his guides. All this 
was very expensive.* 

Even where the missionaries received any of the parish 
dues, it was in such a form that it amounted to very little. 
In the early days of the Province, the money raised by the 
vestries for the missionaries was in the form of public bills 
of credit; and these bills were at a great discount.§ Later 
on when the province was flooded with proclamation money, 
the missionaries were paid in this. Mr. Moir, who was set- 
tled in Edgecombe county, says that a missionary would do 
very well, if it were not for the proclamation money. He 
says that he can get nothing for the bills in which his salary 
is paid.1^ The inhabitants also had the right to pay their 
debts in rated commodities. In time of war, when it was 
impossible to sell these commodities, they paid their debts 
with them; in time of peace they paid in paper bills which 
were of little real value. 1 1 

♦ C. R„ Vol. II., p. 12. 

t C. R., Vol. I., p. 721. 

t C. R., Vol. II., p. 122. 

§ C, R., Vol. II., p. 270. 

1[ O. R., Vol. IV., p. 913. 

1 1 C. R., Vol. IV., p. 913 et seq. 
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Missionaries received very little encouragement from the 
people even in those things where assistance would have been 
easy. They would not furnish glebes nor fence pastures for 
them. As a result of having no fenced pastures, their horses 
were often stolen or strayed ; and horses were very expensive. 
Even if a missionary built his house and fenced his pasture 
at his own expense, he did not know how soon he would have 
to move. In this respect the lot of the missionary was worse 
than that of the Methodist preacher of to-day. The people 
claimed the right of induction because they said it was ex- 
pressly granted to neither Crown nor governor.* They used 
this right to dominate their minister, t The missionary was 
not certain whether or not he would be retained beyond one 
year. Thus he was forced to do his own fencing and build- 
ing, and always run the risk of being put out the next year. 

Why was it that these missionaries received no better sup- 
port and encouragement? Apart from the unworthiness of 
their character, which has already been discussed, there were 
three main causes: the opposition of the Quakers and other 
dissenters ; the poverty of the people ; and the unsettled con- 
dition of the country. 

Undoubtedly the opposition of the Quakers and other Dis- 
senters was the greatest factor in the failure of the Society 
in North Carolina. During Archdale's term as governor, the 
Quakers gained in strength and influence until they were the 
controlling power in the province. But things changed when 
Archdale was succeeded by Henderson Walker. Walker was 
a zealous Churchman, and at once set about getting an act 
passed making the Church of England the Established 
Church. This Act was passed in 1701; and immediately 
aroused the opposition of the Quakers who determined to 
elect a sufEcient number of delegates to the next Assembly 
to have this act repealed. They were saved the trouble, how- 
ever, by the proprietors, who disallowed the act on the ground 

♦ C. R,, Vol. VIII., p. 14. 
t 0. R„ Vol. IV., p. 754. 
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that the thirty pounds per annum allowed by it was not suffi- 
cient for the support of a clergyman.* 

This according to Mr. Weeks, was the first struggle for the 
Establishment. Mr. Weeks goes on to show that the second 
struggle began with the second law making the Church of 
England the Established Church, passed in 1704. From this 
grew the Cary rebellion. Mr. Weeks shows that the Cary 
rebellion was not merely a protest of the Quakers against the 
requirement of an oath of allegiance to Queen Anne; but it 
was a protest of the Quakers and numerous Dissenters of the 
Colony '^against the arrogance, pride and attempted oppres- 
sion of the Churchmen."t "It was the rising of a free people 
against the attempt of foreign and domestic foes to saddle on 
them a church establishment with which they had no sym- 
pathy.*' This opposition to the idea of an established church 
thus early begun was continued until the Constitution of 1835 
gave religious freedom.* 

The poverty of the early settlers of North Carolina, even 
where they were favorable to the Established Church, pre- 
vented them from giving their missionaries proper support. 
During the early period, the people had to struggle for an 
existence. The inhabitants were reduced to poverty on ac- 
count of the terrible Indian wars of 1711 and 1712 and on 
account of having to support the Indian allies sent by the 
governor of South Carolina.§ The French and Indian War 
was very expensive, and left the colonists in a poor condition 
for supporting ministers.lt The heavy taxes following the 
French and Indian War made it impossible for the people to 
give their clergymen proper support. 1 1 Thus as late as 1759, 
we find churchwardens admitting that the salary paid their 

• Weeks : The Religious Development in the Province of North Caro- 
lina, p. 32 et seq, 

t Weeks : The Religious Development in the Province of North Caro- 
lina, p. 53. 

t Weeks : Church and State in North Carolina, p. 8. 

S C. R., Vol. II., p. 16 et seq, 

U C. R., Vol. VI., p. 238. 
C. R., Vol. VI., p. 232. 
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missionary is very small, but they say that it is all that their 
circumstances will permit them to pay.* 

The country was kept in such an unsettled condition by 
the Indian wars that the people could not give much en- 
couragement to missionaries. Many of the inhabitants de- 
serted their plantations and fled to Virginia and South Caro- 
lina for protection. Dread of the Indians prevented the few 
who remained from leaving their plantations to attend the 
services of the missionary. Mr. Bainsford says that the 
country is in such an imsettled condition "that very little 
good can be expected from us."t 

The parishes were very large, but so thinly settled that 
they could not support a minister.* The people were settled 
only along the water courses and at great distances from 
each other. Mr. Adams says : "I have a very laborious mis- 
sion, the places I preach at being some of them sixty, others 
above seventy miles distant."§ Mr. Boyd's parish was one 
hundred miles long and fifty miles broad. He says: "I 
preach in seven different places which obliges me to ride 
every month two hundred and sixty miles."' These long 
journeys over bad roads and broken bridges, through the heat 
of summer and the cold of winter, broke down the constitu- 
tions of many missionaries.il When accounts of such hard- 
ships reached England, very few were willing to offer their 
services as missionaries to North Carolina.** 

The conditions under which the Society conducted its work 
in the province of North Carolina were indeed unfavorable. 
It was profoundly ignorant of the country and the people 
among whom it proposed to work. It could never recruit a 
native clergy, familiar with the country and the people, be- 
cause there was no bishop in North America. It numbered 

♦ C. R., Vol. VI., p. 69. 
t C. 72., Vol. II., p. 16 et seq. 
X C, R, Vol. II., p. 126 ; Vol. V., p. 31. 
§ C. K., Vol. I., p. 721. 
H O. B., Vol. IV., p. 7. 
I C. R., Vol. II., p. 76. 
^* Hawk8, Vol. II., p. 354. 
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among its missionaries many of unworthy character. It re- 
ceived practically no support from the people of the province, 
meeting with strong opposition from the Quakers and other 
Dissenters and weak support from those who were nominally 
of its faith. It was working in a thinly settled wilderness 
where the physical dangers and hardships of travel were 
great. Laboring under such unfavorable conditions, it is not 
surprising that the Society accompKshed nothing in the 
province of North Carolina. 



LETTEES OF JOHN RUST EATON. 

EDITED BY 

J. G. DB EouLHAo Hamilton. 



LETTEES OF JOHN BUST EATON. 

It is to be regretted that but little can be ascer- 
tained of John Rust Eaton whose letters are here published. 
He was the son of Colonel Charles Rust Eaton, of North 
Carolina, a Revolutionary soldier. His own title of major 
was probably of militia origin for titles ^T)y courtesy" had 
not then become the fashion. He probably was educated at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and certainly in Philadel- 
phia. He lived in Granville county on a large estate, where 
he was a successful farmer. He was a lover of horses and 
one of the earliest patrons of the turf in the State. He had 
many fine horses in his stud, one, an imported stallion named 
Columbus, bringing $10,000 at the sale which followed 
Eaton's death. 

Mr. Eaton, like most of his contemporaries, was interested 
in politics, but he took but little active part so far as holding 
office is concerned. He served three terms, 1801, 1802 and 
1812, in the House of Commons, where he was an active 
member though not a leader. One or two of his votes are 
interesting. In the session of 1801 he voted against the 
division of Rowan county and against a constitutional con- 
vention, thus showing his sympathy with the East. At the 
same session he voted for a law prohibiting the further im- 
portation of slaves into the State. In 1812 the Legislature 
passed an act providing for the electors for President and 
Vice-President should be chosen on a general ticket. This 
action met with vigorous opposition and many grand juries 
protested. Eaton on the opening day of the session proposed 
a resolution calling for an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States providing that electors should be chosen 
uniformly by district throughout the United States, but to 
offset the advantage gained by political opponents in other 
states he voted the next day for a bill providing for their 
choice by a general ticket. 
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The letters here printed have been in the possession of the 
North Carolina Historical Society for many years. They 
are not of first importance, but are characteristic of the time 
and throw light upon the feelings and sentiments of the 
writers, four of whom were men of reputation: Benjamin 
Williams in North Carolina, and Nathaniel Macon, William 
H. Winder and James Winchester in the nation. Eaton's 
intimacy with them speaks well for his ability and character. 

W. H. Winder to John B. Eaton.* 

Nantiookb, January 18th 1794 
Deab Fbiend 

At length the long expected gratification has arriven. I 
have received and read your welcome epistle ; and whilst my 
heart throbs with the quick pulsations of friendship let me 
take up my pen and scrawl the effusions of my fraternal sym- 
pathy toward you in the unpolished yet sincere expressions 
of my soul. 

The converse of two persons linked together by the sacred 
bonds of friendship stands, in my opinion, unrivalled in the 
list of human pleasures. The extatic transports of a rewarded 
lover cease to exist almost before they are enjoyed ; and the 
indiscriminate indulgence of a debauchee will quickly cloy 

♦ William H. Winder was bom in Somerset CJounty, Maryland, on 
February 18, 1775. Educated at the University of Pennsylvania, he 
later studied law and went to Nashville, Tennessee, with the idea of 
settling there, but the inducements not encouraging him, he returned 
to Maryland, where he became prominent in his profession and In 
poUtics. He was an ardent Federalist, and in 1811 was the unsuc- 
cessful candidate for Congress from the Baltimore District. When 
the War of 1812 was imminent, he volunteered and in March, 1812, 
was commissioned lieutenant colonel of the Fourteenth U. S. Infan- 
try. July 6, he became colonel and saw active service. At the battle 
of Stony Creek, in 1813, he was captured by the British. After ex- 
change he was appointed adjutant-general and was placed in com- 
mand of the Tenth Military District. He was harshly criticised for 
the defeat at Bladensburg and the capture of Washington, but the 
court martial ordered soon after commended him very highly for his 
efforts. He retired in June, 1815. Later, he was twice a member of 
the State Senate. He was a devoted Mason, and in 1814 was chosen 
Grand Master of Maryland. Few men of his State have been so be- 
loved by his contemporaries and he numbered among liis intimates 
sucli men as WiJJiam Plckney, William Wirt, and Luther Martin. 
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the most voracious appetite. But tis friendship alone, next 
to friendship mixed with love, that produces pleasures which 
neither the ups nor downs, the elevations nor depressions, 
nor all the whimsicality of fortune, no, nor aught but death, 
all potent death, can check, or destroy — Such is the solid 
bliss that flows from heavenly friendship, and such the pleas- 
ures that I promise myself in your correspondence — Yes my 
friend seriously speaking if in you I could find a Pylades in 
me youM find another Orestes — ^But away with protestations, 
and let my conduct, the most genuine touchstone of intention, 
be the criterion by which I am judged. 

Your friendly solicitation for me to go and practice in 
Carolina is by no means contradictory to my present expec- 
tations. Tho any determination of that kind must be gov- 
erned by the face of circumstances when I come forward to 
the bar. There are some particular circumstances which I 
have in contemplation upon the happening or not happening 
of which I shall be principally if not altogether governed. 
They are subjects rather of too delicate a nature to be com- 
mitted to a letter of so imcertain a conveyance as I expect this 
will have, otherwise I would with pleasure subject them to 
the inspection of friendship. 

The present session of congress must, I think, from our 
situation produce something of importance. We have negoti- 
ations of several different kinds now on hand with Brittain, 
the event of which will considerably effect the U. S. Par- 
ticularly with respect to those northern posts of ours which 
they now have in their possession. A delivery of those will 
throw the fur trade of all the back countries into our hands. 
A detention of them must I suppose in the nature of things 
produce a rupture. The plea which they have hitherto made 
use of for detaining them being anihilated they must either 
deliver them or do what is equivalent to an absolute denial 
to release them. 

I hope the conduct of our government has been such to the 
French minister, as that our gallant ally can make no objec- 
tion to it. 
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Negotiations with Spain concerning the Navigation of the 
Mississippi are, likewise, I believe, on foot, the issue of 
which will, I suppose, be known this session. I hope we may 
not be involved, yet at the same time I trust we shall not act 
inconsistently with the honor due us as a Nation. 

I have the pleasure my friend to tell you that as yet I 
have not heard that the late affliction of Philadelphia has 
wafted any acquaintance either of yours or mine to their 
eternal abode, and I hope no such unwelcome news will ever 
arrive. 

The dialogue between Damon and Delia you have not, I 
suppose, forgotten. Kichmond now contains Damon, and 
Petersburg, at the distance only of a few trifling miles, con- 
tains the charming Delia. A change from a collegian to a 
student of law and her subsequent reflection may have pro- 
duced an alteration highly favorable to Damon; besides that 
your increased experience in gallantry since that period, has 
better initiated you in to the principles of cupidrial sieges — 
But you knock this banter plump in the head by a declaration 
which you have made in your favour respecting a rose of 
exquisite beauty which the groves of Carolina contain and 
that rugged mountain which you complain of as separating 
your communicative organs vnll quickly be reduced to the 
insignificant magnitude of a mole hill by your rapid strides 
to the utmost altitude of towering Study. But take care 
that in your toilsome journey up this rugged mount you do 
not meet with Delia and be again precipitated to the lowest 
abyss of the valley of love. But the limits of my paper advise 
that I have not much more space to joke in and with wishing 
that you may avoid this fascinating snare I will divert your 
attention to something else. 

A few days before I received your favor I had a letter 
from our worthy friend Miss Jane ; she is quite well as well 
as is also the old lady. When I write to her you shall not be 
forgotten. 
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I concur with you in thinking that our chance of meeting 
in the Western country is small. I would with pleasure ride 
to Carolina to see you altho I did not mean to fix my habita- 
tion there ; yet as it is probable you will frequently be going 
to Philadelphia to stop at my humble dwelling will be nothing 
out of your way. There you will find a heart that will wel- 
come you with all the endeamlents of friendship & [word 
faissing'] you to depart but in the greatest depth of sorrow. 
If you go upwards shortly call upon me, if not as you go at 
least as you return. I would advise you to the latter because 
jou may get an immediate passage almost from there and 
isistead of being a circuitous passage it will be much more 
direct than any other you can pursue. In the hopes of being 
gratified in this my most ardent wish 

I subscribe myself your unalterable friend 

W. H. WHTOEB 

N.B. The enclosed expects a speedy conveyance to Delia. 



John B. Eaton to Charles B. Eaton. 

EiCHMOND May 14th 1794. 
Db Father. 

By a late letter which came to hand from the Northward. 
Colo. B.H. author, you may rely on it, that western lands 
are of little value. The hopes of peace are very sanguine — 
John Jay is appointed Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
London ; his orders are, to demand immediate restitution for 
our captured Vessels, and the delivery of the Posts: if this 
be complied with, we may have peace & its blessings but other- 
wise England must be ruined 1 France single and alone con- 
tends with combined Europe, and with almost universal suc- 
cess — There has been a motion made in the British house of 
Parliament for peace with France, but it was negatived. 
Mr. Fox, Sheridan, Landsdowne and fifty nine others, were 
in favor of the motion, and displayed in the debate much 
spirit, wisdom & moderation. They all lavish encomiums 
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on this Country & its Government; But unless they make 
restitution we can not be deluded into a dishonorable peace, 
by deceitful praise — 

I believe England is infatuated and that she is bound for 
the coast of infamy & total wreck — The French have been 
very successful in cruzing on the E. India coast, taking 
from the English 68 valuable prizes — and in every other 
part they are equally triumphant. They take vessels in sight 
of the British Harbors — Gfeorge trembles on his throne and 
his hirelings uphold the War for a while, with the Wealth 
of the injured Nation — The people are driven to despair, 
destitute of labor and food 1 They must soon revenge them- 
selves — The combined powers are making great preperations 
for this campa. and this v^ill be the last. Seven hundred 
thousand Frenchmen are under arms and a million more 
ready in case of necessity. At Paris they manufacture 600 
guns daily — ^what can hurt those industrious skillfull & in- 
vincible Patriotts ? no dart that mortal hand can aim — Public 
paper is now on the rise, but it will not continue so any length 
of time — On my return, I went down to Mr. Potts's, where 
I saw the new modelled Still — ^He was not at home, the in- 
formation therefore which I give you comes from his young 
man — and my own observation — It holds three hundred Gal- 
lons, and runs off nearly four times a day. It makes four 
times as much Spirit as the common Still to the same number 
of Gallons contents — and near or quite four Gallons of 
whiskey from one bushel of good grain — A few days ago it 
run off one gallon of loe wine in four minutes, by the Stop 
watch — ^It costs about two hundred & fifty pounds, with the 
Cap & Spout, four times as large as common, and the worm 
in the same proportion — One of two hundred gallons would 
destill near 70 gallons of whiskey per day, at any rate twenty 
thousand annually — An emensity of hoggs might be raised 
from the wash, and with the Spirits, a sufficiency to command 
eight or ten thousand dolls' annually — on the first glance of 
thought, this estimate might appear chimerical but in my 
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humble opinion, it would be a wonderful income — I will see 
Mr. Potts and know all the particulars when you can have 
a more concise account — ^Mr. Dortch is nearly out of the 
small-pox — all my Richmond friends were well — Capt. 
Barney is released with some of our Vessels in the W. Indies. 
The French are augmenting their armies on the frontiers of 
Spain which Country must be in eminent danger — This cam- 
paign will end the War, and I believe in a glorious manner 
for the French & ourselves — Tobo. is at 20 here, it will rise 
a little in a few weeks, at Petersburg you can get eighteen, 
and in three weeks a little more may be had — We are not 
certain of peace ; but even in case of peace Tobo. must be low. 
You had better contrive your four hhds. down by the first 
opportunity. It is idle on your hands, and would be of serv- 
ice to Dr. B in the Spring Exportation — ^Wheat is at one 
penny per pound — bacon by the small retail 9d and large 
quantity 7^2 — com in Petersburg 15. — From our late ac- 
counts, France & Spain, are much in want of provisions — 
Holland has asked a peace, but were denied, unless they 
would do it on honble. terms. 

A great number of people [word missing'] to the \\vord 
missing'] are emigrating to this Coimtry from G. Britain. 
Complete anguish reigns in that unhappy Country, where 
the true Patriotts are persecuted with unrelenting cruelty. 
The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by Louis XIII, peo- 
pled England with silk Manufacturers. The war in Britain 
will send many manufacturers to America. Several insurec- 
tions have taken place in Scotland & Ireland but immediately 
quelled — our Ports are preparing for defence in case of war — 
Thomas Paine is now writing a piece (in prison) intitled the 
measure of sense — His papers were overhaPd but no plot 
against the Republic was found, on the contrary, marks of 
unshaken Patriotism — Smith, Ames, Arnold & Pitt have been 
burnt in Effegy at Charles Town — Their confessions are in- 
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scribed — They all agree that Eternal punishment is due- 
Mr. Tabb is in Town & means to be inoculated — 
I am dear Father your obt Son &c 

John R. Eaton. 



John R. Eaton to Charles R. Eaton. 

Richmond 31st. May 1794. 
Deab Eatheb. 

The unexpected information of a few days has induced 
me to believe that we are on the eve of a sanguinary War. 
The unexampled depredations of Britain mark the almost 
total ruin of our Commerce; America's mourning, lonely 
Flagg finds no place of security ; The oceian supports on her 
bosom the Harbinger of Despotism, sworn to desolate the re- 
gions of the afflicted World — But on the side of Canada, a 
more serious attempt is made, to blast our honor & felicity — 
QoY. Senicoe, with a considerable arm'd force, has already 
marched to the Rapids of Miami,* to erect a fort at that 
place, altho sixty miles within our boundaries — ^Representa- 
tions have been made to the British Minister, at Phila — he is 
evasive and labours to justify the cruelty of England ! How 
long oh America! cans't thou bare the lash of unrelenting 
barbarity I It is time to wake from thy Slumbers and guard 
the Sacred Temple of Liberty ! Citizens of CoUumbia, make 
a Hecatomb of thy Enimies & their dark concealed Satilites — 
Mark the Traitors' countenance and place loe in the cold 
Grave all who aim a dart against the Vitals of their Country — 

You have here the Presidents letter to Congress & those ac- 
companying — read them seriously & say whether I am vio- 
lent in my opinion — No Sir, we are too submissive too polite 
to Tyrants: let us wage eternal War with all the enemies 
of our heavenly Country — ^let us be acquainted with the 
principles & not the persons of any people — ^We are young 

♦ Manmee. 
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but let us be united, & the collected barbaric world cannot 
injure our liberties — The Britains yet condemn our Vessels 
but they shall pay for it by Starvation. — They wage war from 
cold Canada, but they will soon walk on the snowy earth in 
humble Captivity — The hardy Sons of New England vnll 
lead them by the enchanting tune of Tankey Dudle — 

An Act has pas'd for raising & organizing 80,000 Militia. A 
hord of British Privateers infest our Coast — Our Seamen in 
the W. Indies, expiring under the weight of sickness, from 
confinement on board of crowded prison Ships. Did you 
ever believe that America would have permitted her chosen 
Sons to sink to the unatural grave with Silence, at the hands 
of her enemies — ^But alasl it is a Melloncholy fact — in the 
remotest regions of the Universe our Flagg is disregarded, 
except to Oppress its Owners. I must believe that a war is 
inevitable. My spirit of revenge persues in nightly dreams, 
the accursed purpetrators of such inumerable crimes. The 
horrors of war are always to be lamented; but a revolution 
will wrest from their lurking places the Mamons of super- 
stion & disaffection — Stock Jobing, funding & traitorous 
men will no longer under mine, in darkness, the foundations 
of our liberty — Light v^ill shine upon all, and all vnll be 
known. — and, all who deserve will be chastized — Mysterie's 
veil will be rent in twain, & her inhabitants equalized with 
the mass of mankind — ^We must be brave, just, merciful to 
the unfortunate & severe on the wicked — ^If our slaves at- 
tempt to make an insurrection, we must make awful ex- 
amples — Tories are entitled to no quarters ; they destroy our 
Unity & our Strength. One is equal to two enemies: we 
loose a citizen and have a foe in the same person — Any farther 
discant on this subject wou'd tire your patience. You hate 
Brittain & love America, you can judge of & feel the suffer- 
ings of your beloved Country. When necessity requires I am 
ready for the field of glory. 
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The French are very successful! ; in a late battle with the 
Prussians, they killed six thousand of the latter, gaining a 
complete victory: they have taken several Tovms in Spain — 
& a vast number of Vessels at Sea. Their Armies are twelve 
hundred thousand strong. Provisions a little scarce, but not 
bordering on absolute want — They stand firm in their prin- 
ciples and defy the surrounding world of Despotts. Our last 
accounts from Europe say that Spain, has withdrawn from 
the League, it may not be true; it is a matter of no consi- 
quence; the French will be in Madrid this Summer, unless 
accidents occur — It is also said that a force has landed to 
invade England — it may also be fase. I heard from Col. 
B.H, last night, he is well — I am studying Baron's Abridge- 
ment attentively — shall be at home late this fall. The May 
wheat is in this quarter is already ripe. Col. Temple from 
Carolina, tells me it is superior to any other kind: from 9 
bushels, he made 225 weight 65 per bushl. Robt Park is 
here. The Sharks win the races — they are fine horses — I 
am in great health — How are my Sisters Have you had rain, 
is the crop good ? Is there a Mast ? How are the colts ? I 
have trespas'd on your patience for wc. I ask your pardon. 

That you May be happy is the wish of 
Your Republican Son 

John Eust Eaton. 



W. H. Winder to John R. Eaton, 

Peteesbuko October 26th 1797 
My Deae Friend 

I am thus far on my way to the State of Tennessee ; where 
I shall spend this winter in examining its elegibility for my 
profession — I have for some time contemplated a removal 
from the Eastern Shore of Maryland both on account of its 
being so unhealthy and as offering but a small compensation 
for the Labors of the Law. I had qualified there and had 
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flattering prospects of success; but the emoluments of the 
practice were too inconsiderable to satisfy my ambition — 
After determining on a removal I made considerable exertion 
to obtain the best information I could to determine me in my 
choice. The result of it has been to determine me to visit 
Tennessee at all events and if my information has been true 
shall seat myself there — 

This being about the time of your annual visit to this place 
I was in hopes I should have met you here. My disappoint- 
ment has however been in some degree softened by meeting 
with several of your friends and acquaintances here, who 
have been able [to] satisfy my wishes of hearing from you 
in many particulars — Coin. Williams & Major Taylor both 
arrived here the same evening I did of whom I have made 
particular inquiries concerning you — They inform me you 
have become the indefatigably industrious farmer and have 
entirely deserted the law — I should like to follow your ex- 
ample, but my fate for some time at least must be other 
wise — Propitious fortune will however I hope one day or 
other permit me to live as I please and not as necessity com- 
pels me — 

The two gentlemen I have mentioned wish me to take 
North Carolina in my way; but as it would divert me too 
far from my track I must sacrifice the inclination I have to 
comply with their wishes— It is not impossible however but 
I may pay you a visit in the Spring on my return to Mary- 
land — 

I found our old friend Miss Duncan in fine health and 
spirits and I think much improved in beauty — You have 
frequently been the subject of our conversation and she con- 
firms the information of your transformation — 

I shall send this by Majr. Taylor who will leave here on 
Sunday, about which time I shall move on westemly by the 
way of Richmond — You shall hear from me in the course of 
the winter as often as I can find an opportunity & hope you 
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will not entirely forget me — ^You will direct your favors to 
Ejioxville — 

Believe me ever your Friend 

Wm. H. Windeb, 



James Winchester* to John R. Eaton. 

Cragfont 9th Dec 1801 
Deab Jack : 

Your favors of the 30th March and 26th of October last 
Severally came to hand in due season. I delayed answering 
them in hopes at the November term a decision would have 

* James Winchester was bom in Baltimore County, Maryland, in 
1752. Nothing is known of his early life, but he was a soldier in the 
Revolution and rose to the rank of lieutenant in 1778 in the Mary- 
land Infantry. He was taken prisoner by the British some time dur- 
ing the war, but was exchanged. In 1783 he settled in Sumner Ck)unty, 
near Gallatin, Tennessee, and was prominent in driving out the In- 
dians whose hostility menaced the weak settlement 

In 1794 he was a member of the Legislative Council of Tennessee, 
and in 1796 was unanimously chosen Speaker of the first Senate of 
the State. In 1799 he was appointed Judge of the United States 
Court for the District of Maryland, and qualified, succeeding William 
Poca, but he did not hold the position long, returning to Tennessee, 
where he remained until 1812, when he was appointed brigadier- 
general. He superseded General WUliam Henry Harrison at Fort 
Wayne, and this almost precipitated a mutiny as the soldiers were 
devoted to Harrison, and, disliking Winchester for his aristocratic 
tendencies, feared that he would be more severe. Later, when Harri- 
son was given supreme command, Winchester commanded the left 
wing of his army. His force captured French town, on Raisin River, 
Michigan, and there he was surprised and captured by Proctor, and 
most of his command massacred by the Indian allies of the British. 
Winchester was taken to Quebec and afterwards, in 1814, exchanged. 
In 1815 he was in command of the United States forces at Mobile. 
He resigned in 1815 and retired to his home, where he lived in great 
comfort and luxury until his death, July 27, 1826. His only public 
service during this time being the running of the Southern boundary 
line of the State in 1819. 

General Winchester was a large land-owner. "Cragfont," his Sum- 
ner county estate on Bledsoe Creek, was a splendid piece of property, 
and the house still stands, though it has passed from the family. 
He was also one of the proprietors of Memphis, holding one-eighth 
for himself and one-eighth for his brother's children. He married 
Miss Susan Black, and twelve children — six sons and six daughters — 
were bom to them. Major Marcus B. Winchester, the first mayor of 
Memphis, was his son, and General E. W. Rucker of the Confederate 
Army was a grandson. 

General Winchester was held in great esteem by his contemporaries, 
and the county-seat of Franklin perpetuates his name. 
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taken place in Mr. Searcys & your case and that I might 
communicate the result but procrastination hath again taken 
place, owing to an unusual number of criminals, the trial of 
whome Occupied the court nearly the whole term. Your 
demurrer was not even Argued — ^tho, Mr. Overton seems to 
rely most on the proof of the deed made from Merrit to You, 
and for that purpose a commission is ordered to issue to take 
Mr. R. Cookes deposition, it will probably be inclosed to you, 
to attend — ^Major Wilsons is taken on the subject — another 
claim is set up to the same land By an assignee of Col. Barton 
which rests upon Merrits not Surveying according to Loca- 
tion, this claim I am told will be Set up as soon as a decision 
takes place between you and Mr. Searcy — 

Crops of cotton here this year are beyond all former calcu- 
lation. Some as great as 2000 pounds to the acre, very little 
under one thousand ; this at four pound in the seed for one 
of clean cotton which Sells here for 15 and 20 dollars per 
hundred, makes the planters hold up their heads. — 
com crops are lighter than ever known in this country, it 
now Sells from 33 1-3-100 to 40-100 per bushell— The ag- 
grandizement of the Britishe Navy must be a Subject of 
Serious concern to the nations of this world for until it is 
humbled perfect liberty of the Sea is not to be expected — 

I congratulate you on your matrimonial union; formed 
with deliberation and your good sence; must carry with it 
Exstatick enjoyment. 

The Young Quaker you mention adds to my desire of 
visiting you ; Your description of her is desirable especially 
So when gilt with $40,000 — But 18 years I am afraid is too 
young — make my respects to your Lady & to your Father. 

Health and happiness. 
Mr. J. R. Eaton J. Winchesteb 
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James Somervell to John R. Eaton, 

Pbinceton 30th December 1801. 
Deab Sir — 



An immediate answer to all their letters; and an extra- 
letter, when anything important comes under our observation ; 
are debts, which it will be readily acknowledged, our friends 
may always claim with the utmost propriety. Therefore, I 
consider myself bound to answer your letter of the 18th. 
which arrived last night, by the very first succeeding post. 

I am pleased with the decision of our assembly concerning 
the Judiciary bill ; and their compliance with the resolution 
of Maryland concerning the proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution evinces a disposition to place upon an equal 
footing every state in the Union. Party-spirit will, no more, 
I trust, at the return of the period for the election of presi- 
dent, take advantage of a casual elevation. But each state 
will have a fair opportunity of choosing electors of her own 
sentiments. The conduct of Pennsylvania, New York, Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut all, at the last election, loudly points out 
the necessity of Federal interposition for the prevention of 
future scenes of a similar disgraceful nature. — If it be not 
improper to elevate junior officers of Militia over the heads 
of their seniors ; at least, if such has not been the proceedure 
of our Legislature; that strong exposition of the Legislative 
politics, gives me a lively hope that N.C. is not less Republi- 
can, than any of her Sister states. 

I lament that the peace, while it gives much pleasure to 
all who are actuated by the genuine feelings of humanity, 
should, nevertheless, have produced no alteration in the favour 
of the planters. But I still hope, that notwithstanding the 
seeming depression of the prices of the planter's produce, it 
is nothing more, than the consequence of those, who from the 
expectation of the continuance of the war, had amassed & 
almost monopolised — I say I believe it is the consequence 
of these men selling out immediately upon the conclusion 
of the peace — and, therefore, that before the beginning of 
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summer, Every southern staple — especially Rice & Tobacco, 
will be considerably enhanced, as to their prices. I give this, 
as the opinion of most of our Merchants in this Part of the 
Country. 

I know not my dear Major, whether I feel so much inter- 
ested for Miss Guion as at the time I last wrote you; but, 
however, I shall always be very glad to hear of her situation. — 

The small confinement I experienced, while the Measles 
were on me, appears to have increased my love of liberty and 
of happiness. Heavens! what a zest does deprivation give 
to the appetite, what a relish for pleasure and society does 
the young mind acquire after a few disappointments. After 
having been confined for a week, with one of the most loath- 
some of diseases, forbidden to view the light of heaven, com- 
manded not to touch those things which titillate the palate, 
seeing nothing but fidgetting nurses, troublesome, tearing old 
women, and bloody-minded doctors, how does the heart pant 
upon the regaining of its liberty, how does the prospect of 
the ensuing pleasures of health thrill the system with rap- 
ture, and empurple the joyful cheek! Yes. Heaven is my 
witness — confinement seems to me more irksome than death ! 
Since ray recovery, during the Christmas holidays, I have 
enjoyed life — And yet I have not gambled, or been drunk, or 
guilty of any debauchery. "Is it possible?" Sir — it is. 
And if a youth of 18 cannot enjoy the most transcend [ing?] 
happiness in the company of the lively and sensible of one 
sex, and of the chaste and beautiful of the other, then let him 
be pronounced — unfit for friendship, ill-calculated for ex- 
istence, poor in the resources of pleasure. I have paid a most 
pleasant visit to Trenton: the particulars, however, as they 
could not amuse you — I forbear to recite. We danced; and 
the women were pretty, and agreable. "Enough," cries the 
enthusiastic for the females — ^Enough,' you must have been 
happy.' 

Your affectionate James Somebvell. 

N. B. Susan is too careless of my love, to wish for my 
remembrancer- J. S. 
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James Winchester to John R. Eaton. 

Cbagfont 17th. Sep. 1802 
Deab Sib 

Yesterday I received your favor of the 22d. ultimo — 

Mr. Overton* sent me Mr. Searcys amended bill and I 
enclosed it to you soon after my last letter which you have 
acknowledged the receipt of ; I have therefore confidance You 
have received it before now. time enough for you to s^id 
your answer to Nashville before Court, which is on the second 
Monday in November But if it should so happen that you 
should not receive it in time, there will be an absolute neces- 
sity for Your personal attendance at Court, or Mr. Searcys 
amended bill will be taken pro. confissco. in which case I 
shall calculate on the pleasure of seeing you once more at 
Cragf ont. and not other ways for some years ; for I well know 
your domestic attachments (or think I do). 

There is a good crop of cotton now growing on your Bar- 
tons Creek place, when you gain it I will give you a more 
particular discription — 

The defection of Mr. Burr is Execrated by all grades of 
people in this countiy even by the Federalists- 

Make my respects to Your Father also make them accept- 
able to Mrs. Eaton and rely on my Steady disposition to 
Serve You.— Your ob' Servant 

John R. Eaton Esqr. J. Winchestee. 



James Somervell to John R. Eaton. 

Baltimore November 3d 1802. 



My deab Sie- 



I am, from Mr. Keene, to tender you his thanks and con- 
sideration for your good opinion. Poor fellow ! he is, I fear, 
much more reduced in circumstances than is generally 
known. When I first saw him he had a fine watch, but now 

♦ Probably John Overton. 
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he seems to think (Unquestionably with propriety) that in 
town, a watch is unnecessary. — The arrival of Tom Paine 
has excited here no small degree of attention : but the popu- 
lar indignation appears to be turned from him to the public 
character who has invited to our land the unprincipled slan- 
derer of Washington. Paine is, indeed, a great sot. How 
applicable are those charming lines of Armstrong to this 
miaerable creature. 

"Your friends avoid you ; or if one remain 
To wish you well, he wishes you in Heaven. 
Despis'd, unwept you fall ; who might have left 
A sacred, cherished, sadly-pleasing name ; 
A name still to be uttered with a sigh. 
Your last ungrateful scene has quite effaced 
AU sense and memory of your former worth." 

L. 4. 1. 211. Art of Health. 

It is thought that, after paying a visit to the president, he 
will retire to his estate in New Jersey, and spend the re- 
mainder of his life in obscurity — "& oblivion." — 

Accept my congratulations upon your success. It must, 
indeed be a disagreeable life; and, surely, the 4th. victory 
must amply satisfy the most sanguinary conqueror. 

What think you, my dear Major, of the charges lately ex- 
hibited against our Chief Magistrate? — Can it be possible 
that the man I have reverenced for his integrity, and almost 
adored for his patriotism, — has dared to violate every law 
of Qod and nature ? — Could the man who professed to esteem 
above all the world "our first and greatest revolutionary char- 
acter'' be self-conscious of having hired a callender to abuse 
him — of having admired, largely contributed to, and liberally 
paid for, a book that made even the warmest of Washington's 
enemies cry out "shame" on the author? — Could he, when 
left to guard the wife of his friend, basely attempt her 
honour ? — ^When invited to the house of another friend, could 
he villainously make use of his inmacy to seduce the partner 
of that friend's bosom ? — Could he bring a ^T)lack miss of his 
own keeping" into the company of his innocent children? — 
Could he esteem our Washington, "& yet have a sincere 
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friendship & affectionate attachment" for the detested Tom 
Paine ? — Or are all those crimes basely laid to the charge of 
a virtuous patriot? — Alas! much I fear the proof of them 
all is too irrefragible. — ^For the honour of Human Nature, 
for the Honour of America I hope they will be disproved. 
The Man who is devoid of private honour — the Hypocrite, & 
the adulterer, — cannot be worthy of public confidence. — The 
Democrats seem confounded at the charges : — if they be true 
Jefferson must sink under the weight of ignominy — It is ex- 
pected that Rodney's* election will be contested in Congress : 
upon what grounds I have not heard. — 

The prices of commodities in Baltimore are much the same 
as when I wrote upon the subject before. — Goods have fal- 
len. — Tobacco looks up; but tis only very little. — ^But the 
failure of Crops will undoubtedly very much enhance the 
price. Your crops were destroyed by the rain — ^those in 
Maryland have suffered much for the want of rain. — 

I proceed but slowly in acquiring the law. I hope, how- 
ever, by this time two years to have read so much, as to enable 
me to learn the practical part of it in three or four months. 
By the bye T mix reading as rum,— and writing as water- 
in Mr. Harper's office. But if I do not practice in Maryland, 
of what service will the practical part of Maryland Law be 
to me ? — I am, nevertheless inclined to think, that, there will 
be as good an opening in Maryland as any where else.— I 
should prefer Jersey but no money is to be made there. — 
North Carolina is out of the question. — I wish I had my 
father's opinion on the subject. What do you & Susan 
think ?— 

God bless you, your wife, & the little Charles is the fervent 
prayer of 

Yours always James Somervell. 

Major Eaton. 

• Probably Thomas Rodney, of Delaware, who was about this time 
appointed by Jefferson United States Judge for the Territory of Miss- 
issippi. 
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James Winchester to John R. Eaton. 

Ceagfont 16th Dec. 1805 
Sib 

Your favor of the 26th of October last, was recd in due 
course of mail and the answer put off for the rising of the 
Courts in hopes to have had it in ray power to congratulate 
you on the final and fortunate event of your Suits, with 
Searcy and Hendricks; but I am sorry to say I am disap- 
pointed the causes for not coming to trial is detailed in a 
letter to Mr, Smith Your council have all the papers, and of 
course all the evidence they want and say they have no doubt 
of a fortunate issue when trial is obtained — ^I can only ob- 
serve that the procrastination in no instance is owing to neg- 
lect or inattention on my part but that through every Stage 
of this lengthy Suit I have paid the same attention to it as if 
it had been my own — 

This side of the mountain affords no news at present ; the 
nunour of a Spanish war is not disagreeable to the people 
here. We have no objection to its being realized — 

I hope your Coe De Lion Filly did herself honor at the 
Sweepstake at WiUiamsboro. 

So uncommonly scarce has cash become in this country that 
all my time is taken up endeavoring to collect dubious debts — 

Cotton crops is a little above mediocrity, price $17 baled. 
Tobacco very little raised, at 3.50 per cwt. I think the vast 
addition of Territory acquired by the late Treaties together 
with the scarcity of mony will cause a depression in the price 
of Land here, and open a door to monied Gentlemen for hand- 
some Speculations in a twelve month more — 

Eespectfully remember me to your father and accept for 
yourself and family the Salutations of a friend. 

J. Winchester. 
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James Winchester to John B. Eaton. 

Cragfont 3d Sep. 1806. 
Deab Sib 

Your favor of the 28th ultimo is reed, from which I per- 
ceive you had not received (when you wrote) ; my letter in- 
forming of the Situation of your Suits with Searcy & Hen- 
dricks as well as Len Jones progress in payment &c which you 
have reed, ere this no doubt I therefore forbear to repeat the 
contents — 

The General assembly of this State is now in session and is 
employed about a Land bill, which will probably pass into 
a law. it contemplates a Board of Commissions to decide on 
the Legality of all claims ; its therefore probable no warrants 
can be entered for sometime after the assembly rises; The 
lands generally that was purchased of the Cherokee & Chicka- 
saw Indians at the last Treaties is by no means equal to the 
land on Cumberland and Harpeth besides (that on Duck 
excepted) is not as convenient to navigation Which in my 
opinion adds greatly to the value of land. But it must be 
admitted that the range is equal to any in the Western world ; 
of course an eligible situation to such as make Stock their 
principal object 

Cotton and Tobacco at present is the chief aim of all here 
who have any body to labour ; the prices last year at Orleans 
were flattering Cotton from 20 to 24 cents lb. Tobacco 5^ 
to 6 cents per lb. — If you have any Serious Thoughts of 
residing in this Country. I would recommend a purchase of 
land convenient to the navigation of Cumberland river, and 
if your object is to realize for your Son; or Sons then pur- 
chase within the Indian boundary — 

With relation to Doubleheads reserve I know little about 
it and would not hazard a purchase of him, Tho he has sold a 
considerable quantity to Citizens of this State and received 
their property — 
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Locations in the Chickasaw Teritory on Forked Deer and 
Woolf river where the land is good I should suppose to be 
worth 50 cents per acre. But it is not probable that the Indian 
Title will there be soon extinguished. 

A handsome situation of 1,000 or 1500 acres could now 
be purchased in the vicinity of Bledsoes Lick; at from six 
to eight dollars per acre With tolerable improvements, three 
or four good Springs and near one hundred acres of clear 
land — So great is the rage for Settling on Duck & Elk rivers, 
that I am inclined to think land will fall in its price on 
Cumberland ; and that the ensuing winter will be a favorable 
time to purchase. — 

This last Summer has been the wetest ever known in this 
country Since its first Settlement the crops are Generally 
very good But if the rains continue the Cotton will be in- 
jured — com 125 cents Bll — 

Remember me respectfully to your father and to Mrs. 
Eaton, and believe me It is my sincere wish to see them & 
you Citizens of Cumberland I already anticipate the pleasure 
of seeing you at my Cottage this fall, Make my respects to 
Mr. Smith and accept for Yourself the consideration 
of my Esteem & regard 

J. WiNOHESTEB. 



James Winchester to John B. Eaton, 

Cbagfont 14th April 1808 
Deab Sib 

Tour favor of the 22 d of February came to hand in due 
time and ought to have been noticed sooner but a multiplicity 
of business in gloomy times since my return from the North- 
ward must be my Apology. 

Searcys suit against you is not yet tried. It is my inten- 
tion to attend our next Superior Court to be held next month 
when I shall not forget it ; nor shall anything in my power 
be lacking to bring it to issue and favorable decision. 
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Your Bartons Creek plantation was last year rented for 
com and is again this year my reason for so doing was ; that 
I thought it possible you or some of your friends might 
change a sterile (as I have understood great parts of North 
Carolina to be) for a fertile spot and that it would be an 
object to have com convenient, Cash it could not be rented 
for and Cotton as it has turned out ; that is under the present 
circumstances of the U.S. would not command Mony. 

Last years rent com is not yet sold, nor will it bring one 
dollar cash pr Barrel, Without advice on the subject I have 
thought it best to contract for no improvements on your 
plantation except the clearing a little land that was included 
within what had once been a fence. My reason is improve- 
ments are Seldom paid for in the Sale of Lands and if ever 
you occupy it yourself Such improvements as I could get 
made by a Tenant would not please you or even myself. — 

I have not explored any part of Louisiana but this I can 
tell you that part through which White river and St. Francis 
flows, is not here at this time held in great estimation. Eed 
river has more Celebrity than any part of that most extensive 
country, of the Obian I can say nothing having never visited 
that part and it is rarely talked of here the Indian title not 
being extinguished nor likely to be It solicits the Eye of 
none. — 

Make my respects to your father tell him if he really pro- 
poses to Visit this Country to make arrangements for moving 
his whole family That after visiting it he will not easily 
reconcile raising Tob. and com in N.C. 

Respectfully remember me to Mrs. Eaton tell her I still 
hope to have the pleasure to introduce her to my little family ; 
uncultivated tho I hope innocent and for yourself accept 
My sincere regard & Esteem 

J. Winchester. 
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James Winchester to John R. Eaton. 

Cbagfont 11th July 1808 
Dbab Sib 

Your favor of the 26th of May last is at hand. My last 
which I trust you have received before now has informed 
you of the cause your Suit with Searcy is not yet terminated, 
The time, nor money, I have expended in your business should 
not give you any [im] easiness, the latter is but a trifle and 
the former is a pleasure when given to the service of an absent 
friend, I had anticipated that it would not be displeasing to 
your father to apply to your credit the Money or monies 
worth reed from Len Jones on his account (to Wit) $128 :31. 
If I live to see your Suit with Searcy ended I will render 
you an account; before (at present) to me it is imnecessary 
especially as I hope and believe much longer it cannot be 
procrastinated I have notes for your rent com to be paid 
next fall. Your land is worth 3% dollars pr acre or four 
dollars. I consider it worth very little less on account of 
Mr. Searcys claim Your land on Obian I can give no opinion 
about, having never been in that part of the country ; This I 
can say that it is not probable the Indian title will soon be 
extinguish'd there; Tho that will not diminish its value to 
you, if you mean to keep it for your children as in all human 
probability the Indians will abandon that country before 
your Sons arrive at maturity. 

Jeremiah Hendricks who was by a Suit of Ejectment dis- 
possessed of your Bartons Creek Land, Instituted a Suit by 
original attachment for what he deemed the value of his im- 
provement $225.00 and he conducted it with so much secrecy 
that I knew nothing of it untill within a few days of the 
Sale. I immediately waited on one of the Judges and pro- 
cured a writ of Error & Supersedus and therewith Stoped 
further proceedings for the present, Hendricks now proposes 
to leave it to two or thre'* disinterested persons to ascertain 
the sura he is legally entitled to for his improvement if he 
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and I cannot agree upon it. to which I have agreed with the 
advice of Mr Smith who I hope is at home safe with his 
family at this time. 

Inclosed is the bill of Sale of William Pittman and Tabitha 
his wife or rather their release and quit claim to certain 
n^roes you purchased of H. G. Burton 

In common with all Southern States we feel the weight 
of the Embargo Law. But it is borne with great Magnan- 
imity; Scarcely a murmur escapes from the brest of any. 
Believing as we generally do here; that it was the best and 
wisest measure our Grovemment could adopt. Mr. Madison 
for President will get all that is a Unanimous Vote from this 
State. 

Accept for yourself and family assurance of my sincere 
regard & Esteem J. Winohebteb. 



Nathaniel Macon to John R. Eaton. 

Washington 21 Jany 1809 
Sib 

The letter which you wrote te me on the 12 — instant has 
been received; The request contained in it will cheerfully 
be attended to; There is no vacant office of the grade you 
mention in the troops authorized to be raised at the last ses- 
sion of Congress; It is however expected that an additional 
number may be authorized before Congress adjourn; If so 
Capt. Jones' wish shall be communicated to the War De- 
partment. 

It would aflFord me great pleasure, could I inform you 
what would be the final result of the deliberations of Congress 
on our foreign relations, but it is impossible; 

I am with great respect 

Sir yr. most obt. Sert 

Nathl. Maoon. 
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James Somsrvell to John B. Eaton. 

Spbingfield^ Eobertson C. Ten. July 3. 1809 
My deab Sib, 

I had the pleasure of delivering your letter to Qen. James 
Winchester in person on Saturday morning last at his elegant 
seat near Gallatin. I am much pleased with the style of my 
reception, and found the Gtenl. very much disposed to be 
hospitable, and entirely your friend He in- 
formed me that your letter required at that time no answer ; 
and after breakfast time not allowing me to stay any longer, he 
politely rode with me to Gallatin. The land to which Col. 
Eaton has the best claim is still hung up in court, is very 
valuable, likely to be decided at the next term, and doubtless 
in the Col's Favour. — I shall b^in to inspect Dr. B's & Dr. 
Y.'s lands to-day — (for I am agent for both.) Qenl. Johnson 
has the business in such a train as I hope will give me less 
trouble than I at first apprehended. My best love to your 
family and my mother, and would write her again, but I am 
so irregular in my movements as to prevent it. I shall not 
write to her again probably this month or the next, 

I am &c Jambs Somebvell 

Major J. B. Eaton. 

I cannot tell when I shall go to Nashville, or when I shall 
see Mr. Goodloe. When I do I will write you, and you may 
rest assured I will consult your interest more than my ease. 

J. S. 



James Winchester to John R. Eaton. 

Cbagfont 8th Augt 1809. 
Deab Sib 

I have forebore to write you since the siting of our last 
Federal Court at Nashville because it was unpleasant to re- 
peat a tale that I knew could not be agreeable to you every 
man is anxious to obtain Justice at some period and your 
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suit has been so often continued that your patience must be 
worn to the quick Its however due to jour council for me to 
say that I consented to the last continuance for reasons to 
my mind conclusive, tho not proper to be wrote at this time 
Captain Cooke has no doubt communicated them to you. 
Judge Overton has reed but one fee yet (to Wit) $25 — ^paid 
him at first and I do not know that he will expect any more. 
Having transfered the charge of the Suit to Judge White 
and Stipulated that you Should pay him $50 — ^the Amount 
of the additional fee he required if he had conducted the Suit 
to its final determination himself. I therefore suppose he 
expects no more But you know the disposition of Lawyers 
better than I do having Studied Law yourself (as I am in- 
formed) 

Calculating certainly on a final decission next term and a 
Just one too I have inclosed a bill of my disbursements on 
your account including $50 dollars to be paid to Judge 
White. If you can conveniently remit the balance of 
$75.39% to my brother William Winchester of the City of 
Baltimore it will oblige me, But if more convenient to you 
to send it here, do so, its not material to me at which place 
the remittance is made. 

No price for produce here mony of course extremely scarce. 
The late British orders in Council, the paper blockade of the 
continant of Europe has aU the effect of the former orders 
in counsil aided by our own Embargo & nonintercourse, It 
it to be lamented that the tenth Congress had not had more 
firmness and continued the Embargo &c and with the Strong 
arm of Government have coerced the insurgents in New Eng- 
land to obediance It would have given a character of stability 
to Government that in my humble opinion would not have 
been only more dignified but Substantially useful to the 
nation. 
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Be 80 good as to make my respects to your father & to your 
good Lady and accept for your self the 

consideration of my Sincere regard & Esteem. 

J. Winchester, 



Robert Marion* to John R. Eaton. 

Washington 23d April 1810 

D£AB SlB^ 

You will readily forgive my seeming neglect in not sooner 
acknowledging your favor of the 4th March when I inform 
you that it did [not] reach me until Friday last. It is a 
matter of gratefuU satisfaction to us to find that we are held 
in kind remembrance by you & Mrs. Eaton. I wish it was 
in our power to pay you a visit on our return home. But we 
shals be obliged to hurry home as expeditiously as possible in 
hopes Mrs. Marion may get to Charleston in time to see her 
Sister, who is in ill health & expects to sail from that port 
in the latter end of next month for New Port for the recovery 
of her health. They have not seen each other for more than 
2 years. We have no idea of going this Summer to the 
Springs & sincerely hope you may never have occasion to go 
there again in search of health. Congress has received much 
censure for their conduct during this Session. I acknowledge 
there has been shamefuU waste of time in the dispatch of our 
business, owing to the rage of making long speeches. I am 
very sorry to find that Mr. Macon's vote on Qiles* resolution 
has been misunderstood by many well meaning men. The 
Federal Editors did not publish his speeches but took special 
care to publish his vote & the speeches of the Federal Gentle- 
men. Which led many to suppose that he voted against the 

* Robert Marion was a member of Congress from South Carolina 
from 1805 to 1810. 

t The Qiles' resolution was one introduced in 1810 by Senator Wil- 
liam B. Giles of Virginia reprobating the conduct of Francis J. Jack- 
son, the British Minister, and coupling with the censure an endorse- 
ment of President Madison's action in regard to him. 
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motion for the reasons assigned by them. ^Nothing could be 
further from the truth. He was as indignant at the conduct 
of Jackson as any of those who voted for the resolution & he 
expressed himself at length to that effect. But as he had 
always been opposed to all, addresses to Presidents & to all 
approbatory resolutions of their conduct ; to be consistent with 
his uniform conduct heretofore he was compelled to vote as 
he did. You very justly observe that France & England from 
their superior power are able to keep us in the back groimd. 
Neither is it in our power to prevent them by the use of force. 
To enter into the European war at this time on either side 
would in my opinion be bad policy. The State of Europe 
differs so much from any former period that we can draw 
no lessons from history to guide us in our present course. 

Mrs. Marion desires her love to Mrs. Eaton & yourself, in 
which I unite & request that you will tell the children how 
'du' for us. 

I am with sincere regard & respect yours — 

KoBT Mabion 
John B. Eaton Esq ; 



Benjamin Williams* to John B. Eaton. 

MOOBE COTJNTY 

Eetbeat 8th Jany. 1812 
My deab Majob, 

Your highly pleasing letter of the 20th Oct. was duly reced. 
and brought to my remembrance how dear you are and ever 
have been to me, long since reply would have been made but 

♦ Benjamin Williams was bom in North Carolina in 1754. He 
reached the rank of colonel in the Revolution, and in 1793 was a 
member of Ck)ngre6S. In 1799 he succeeded William R. Davie as 
governor and served till 3802. In 1807 he again was chosen and 
served one term. At the dose of his term as governor he served one 
year as State Senator. He died in 1814. He was a resident of Moore 
county, where he was a most successful farmer. He was a man of 
small pretensions and only moderate ability, but of a most elevated 
character. 



\ 
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allways without anything interesting to communicate, well 
knowing that my silence would not be imputed to forgetful- 
ness of you or yours ; am still without anything worth telling 
you but Mr. Morven is starting to your Neighborhood and I 
cannot forego so favorable an opportunity of renewing to you 
my affections. — Yes Morven leaves me this moment in persuit 
of better Business than what he has had with me these many 
years ; I wish him most sincerely success & hope he may not 
be mistaken; I shall ever do him the justice to say he is the 
cleverest man in all the Business in which I have employed 
him that I have ever met : the last years crop has proven to 
me what I often observed to him, that no one Man could 
superintend to best advantage the number of Hands he had 
the care of, in our sort of croping Cotton, Com &c.&c. but he 
was of a different opinion; I say it is proved to me because 
with 14 prime Hands less than the year before, together with 
being under the disadvantage of moving to my Mills, march- 
ing & countermarching, we have made more Crop, having 
now all complete & could have been by this time at Market 
with such as is sold commonly upwards of 20,000 lbs clean 
baled Cotton, 650 bushells Wheat 800 barrells Com & about 
1000 bushls. Oats. — I am here alone except my Son endeavor- 
ing to put under way a New Overseer who I believe will do 
the best he can, but he is ignorant and destitute of any Edu- 
cation — I have been here these ten days when I left Town 
flour, Wheat & flaxseed were the only Articles that could be 
sold, Tobo. & Cotton blowed [ ?] on at $.2 per Cwt. & 8 Cents, 
but a Day or two ago I reed, a Letter from my Merchant at 
Wilmington who says by last Mail he reed. Letters from 
Liverpool Cotton had taken a considerable rise there ; in con- 
sequence of this information that article at Fayette started 
to 10 cents and brisk, but nothing favorable of Tobo. before 
I left Town had sent to Wilmington upwards of 300,000 feet 
Boards for which my Merchant expected from $12 to 13 per 
M. I have now ready upwards of 100,000 which as soon as 
the water rises in Cape Fear shall send down & continue so 
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to do with good luck every Month that quantity — ^Well what 
shall I tell you next, nothing but what concerns myself which 
cannot be amusing to any other person, I had almost deter- 
mined to quit making Cotton but if 12 Cents can be had I 
shall persue it tho' on a smaller scale than usual; Wheat I 
could make to advantage but I expect in future that Article 
will be low & indeed know not what will be best; with you 
Hemp I have hopes will continue a great Article, but here 
much of our Lands are not adapted to its growtL — ^I believe 
I have the best 3 year old Colt ever bred in N.C. he came out 
of old Willie Jones' Diomed mare by Phoenix, tho in bad 
condition, at Salisbury in October under the management of 
Hogan (to whom I had lent him with a view of selling, for 
I have nothing to do with racing) he beat with ease 3 other 
capital Naggs (tho he did not win the purse) among whom 
was Allen Davies famous Diomed he gave Brodnax $1000 
for at 1 year old. have allso a last Springs colt out of the 
Dam of the famous quarter Horse Beast, by Dake John- 
stons Gray he is prodigious likely, & my Filly by Janus are 
all the fine Naggs I have except my old Mare & I wish I was 
clear of all those except the Filly; I will desist troubling 
you farther with such iminteresting stuff & come to a Subject 
all important to the rising Youth of our Country that is the 
new Method of Education now taught by Neeff near Phila. 
it is natures school & will I am persuaded in another year 
establish itself in the good opinion of all; to enter into the 
merits of Neeff's method of Education would exceed the 
limits of a Letter & take more time than is at present in my 
power to devote, I should have no doubt you had read his 
book on the Subject, as well as many publications in the 
Aurora of Phila. in its favor, but I fear you, like too many 
Classical Gentlemen have scouted the Idea of the probability 
or possibility of Education being had but in the Old School 
with all its Tramels of Despotism & drudgery, so that you 
have not allowed yourself to read anything advanced as a 
new plan — ^let it suflBice for me to tell you that for information 
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I can rely on Boys in Neeff s School not exceeding 9 years 
& not at School more than 25 Months (for that is the length 
of time the school has been in operation) & who have not ar- 
rived at having had a Book of any kind put in their hands 
& of course not having learned the Alphabet, are able allmost 
in as short a time as the Question can be stated, to answer the 
most Abstruse & difficult questions in Arithmetic & his method 
of teaching French, English, Latin & Greek is not lees ad- 
mired than that of Arithmetic by all who have attended his 
Examinations; — you may be assured my friend this is no 
wild Chimera of mine I have been for some time endeavoring 
to obtain information in regard to NeefiPs Method of Educa- 
tion, I have it from various sources, but last of all by Letter 
from Duane Editor of Aurora which has determined me in 
March next to send William to Neeflf tho' with some diffi- 
culty I have prevailed on him to receive him, his rule being 
to take Boys only from 6 to 8 years of age & has great objec- 
tion to such as have ever been to School, aledging that the 
intervening Time is totally lost, that it will take him infinitely 
more pains & trouble to eradicate the erroneous forms com- 
monly adopted in our Schools "than to teach the young Idea 
how to shoot" William has made considerable progress in 
Latin is doing as well as others in the same School, you may 
be assured I am in earnest to send him to IN'eeff or I would 
not now at the commencement of the new year suffer him to 
be away, but am endeavoring to learn him to forget what he 
has learned at School to prepare him to meet Mr. !N'eeff's 
favorable reception. It requires 6 years with Neeff to com- 
plete an Education what a grand Idea that a Boy at 12 years 
old a great Scholar & obtained in that way as never to be 
effaced or forgotten imlike the learning of the Old School is, 
for I have rarely seen a Man from College three or four years 
with his Diploma in his pocket who had not forgotten his 
Greek & Latin. 

I left your Cousin at Fayette in better health than usual 
that place will be our residence till June indeed it will be 
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fortunate for her to be amidst agreeable Company for I fear 
she will not be able to stand with fortitude the sending Wil- 
liam away. William is at my Elbow & desires me to re- 
member him to yourself Mrs. Eaton & all his little Cousins 
& says he hopes you will send some of them to bear him com- 
pany at NeeflPs — Present me affectionately to your Father 
your Lady & the Children & believe me my dear friend 
yours truly B. Williams. 



James Winchester to John R. Eaton. 

Cragfont 6th July 1815 
Deab Sib 

I had not until yesterday the pleasure to receive your letter 
from Granville under date of the 21st April last it came by 
mail; postmarked the 1st instant at Murfreesboro. I fear 
this long delay will incline you to believe that I have been 
capable of neglect 

Growers of Tobacco even here has taken a proud stand 
among other cultivators of the Earth; Seven and Eight dol- 
lars per cwt. has been received for it on the banks of Cumber- 
land If this price could continue our planters would soon 
be in affluent circumstances — Taxes here are yielded to and 
paid without a murmur and confidence in the President in- 
creased a rare circumstance imder the pressure of heavy 
taxes, which strongly marks the patriotism of the people. 

Your suit with Searcy is still undetermined; during my 
absence in Canada; he got possession of the plantation by 
tampering with the tenant just at the expiration of a lease 
and leting him have it for little or nothing ; I have since got 
possession of it for you in the same way, the consequence 
however is that little rent is to ])e paid 

I think that in the year 1811 I informed [you] that J 
Mitchell was to be an important witness for Searsey If his 
testimony cannot be invalidated it will probably render the 
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issue of this suit doubtful ; little business of a litigated nature 
has been done in the courts hers during the week 

The end of the 18th and commencement of the 19th cen- 
tury has been pregnant with great events and Bonapartes 
re-assension of the throne of France without the firing of a 
gun is not amongst least least Is it probable that the Poten- 
tates of Europe will again unite and say France shall not 
have a monarch of its own choosing I think not 

Now peace is restored to our beloved country it will be well 
to turn your attention to females as the most prolific source 
of population when fulfilling the Holy command Multiply 
and replenish the earth. We have six daughters and four 
sons and have ceased to increase — 

Mrs Winchester joins me in asking you to make our re- 
spects to Mrs. Eaton, and you will add to this favour by 
making my respects acceptable to my esteemed friends your 
Father and Major Will Smith 

With a tender of services I conclude very respectfully 

Dear Sir 

Your most obt Servant, 

J. WlWCHESTEB. 

Col. John Bust Eaton 
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FEDERALISM IN NORTH CAROUNA 



I. Before the Adoption of the Constitution 

When the delegates of the patriot party of North Carolina met 
at Halifax in 1776 to form a constitution for the new-born state, 
two clearly defined factions api>eared. A perfect unity of senti- 
ment existed between these factions in all things that appertained 
to a vigorous prosecution of the war against England ; while wide 
differences of view obtained as to the character to be given to the 
constitutional document about to be formed. One faction inclined 
toward a government of democratic type with every department 
faithfully reflecting the popular will. The other wished the con- 
stitution to provide a government less directly subject to i)opular 
influence. The former forecasted a new and mighty force in the 
world's hist<>ry: American Democracy. The latter exemplified 
the force of conservatism even in transplanted Englishmen , colon- 
ials who retained a profound faith in and regard for the English 
constitution as it then existed/ The American idea, however, 
predominated in the Halifax convention and the mild type of 
democracy which it then embodied characterized the constitution 
which was evolved. 

The weaker faction acquiesced gracefully in the result, the war 
soon absorbing the energies of all. But with the coming of peace 
and assured independence from the mother country the old line of 
cleavage l)etween radicals and conservatives reappeared as new 
issues arose and new conditions were to be met. The radical fac- 
tion was in control of the state government and responsible for its 
course when the war ended, while the conservatives had already 

1 Many of the lea<ling lawyers, and other educated men in North Caro- 
lina, even after the Revolutif)n, kept in correspondence with their kinamen 
in England and retained a lively interest in English public afTairs. See 
McRee's Life and Correspondence of James Iredell. 
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assumed the role of critic and were rapidly developing a strong 
party consciousness. The dominant party had not yet rid itself 
of a trust in the efficacy of paper money issues as a panacea for 
state poverty/ Likewise it was responsible for the failure to re- 
peal the laws under which sweeping confiscations of Tory property 
had l)een made during the war. The total of this property was 
large and its value had materially assisted the state's resources in 
sustaining the burden of the war. To make restitution in accord- 
ance with the terms' of peace tetween England and the Congress 
of the Confederation was a thing imi)ossible to the impoverished 
state government. The radical majority refused to consider it as 
in any degree a moral obligation and hence the treaty was not 
declared a part of state law until 1787, the status of confiscated 
property at the same time remaining unaffected.* A third charac- 
teristic of the radicals as a ruling party was extreme disinterest in 
the common government, the Confederacy, together with an in- 
tense consciousness of the state's individual sovereignty. The 
somewhat blatant democracy, characterized at the end of the war 
by the three above named tendencies, embraced in its member- 
ship the soldiers of the Revolution, their officers, the bulk of state 
officials, and the mass of what Archibald Maclaine, a conservative, 
was fond of calling **the common people." On the other hand 
the conservatives at this date made up so small a minority that 
they may best be dascribed as a coterie of educated men, mainly 
lawyers, well fitted for leadership and likely to acquire influence 
and power as soon as the passions of the recent conflict began to 
pivss away. They held sane opinions as to the evils of paper 
money; advocated a lenient i)olicy toward the defeated Loyalists; 
and considered the fortunes and welfare of North Carolina as 
indissolubly linked with that of her sister states. Nevertheless 



2 Two issues of Bills of Cre<Ht were made after hostilities had ceased, one 
in 1783 of £100.000 (24 State Rocords, 478), and another in 1785 for the 
same amount (24 S. R. 722). 

3 The treaty had provided tliat Conjrress recommend to the staU^ the pol- 
icy of restitution. This Congress did, thougli the states, generally, paid no 
heed, tlms repudiating it as a moral obligation. 

4 North Carolina State Records, XX., 321-325. 
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there was notably lacking throughout the state any spirit of unrest 
or discontent with present conditions that promised to afford the 
conservatives at any early date an opportunity for leadership. 

A train of influences, however, were already at work that were 
soon to stir the rather stagnant ix)litical waters of North Carolina 
into violent commotion. Virginia and Maryland initiated a 
movement in 1786 that led to the call of the constitutional con- 
vention at Philadelphia in the following year. 

The plan for strengthening the Union by amending the Articles 
of Confederation found ready acceptance among the conservatives 
of North Carolina. It would, if successful, bring about national 
and international respectability, a result that independence alone 
did not necessarily assure. Moreover it would very probably cor- 
rect various internal evils from which the country at large, or the 
states individually, suffered. Lastly, to the conservatives the 
movement seemed to promise an opportunity for public service 
and, consequently, public honors to those who advanced it. In- 
terested alike in state and Confederation affairs they threw them- 
selves w^ith intelligent skill into the work of creating sentiment for 
amendment of the Articles. 

Delegates^ had been api)ointed to represent the state in the 
Annapolis Convention, and the legislature now promptly named a 
commission of five to the Philadelphia Convention. Neither of 
these actions proceeded from any popular demand, but apparent- 
ly out of deference alone to the invitation. There was no lively 
interest manifested, except among the handful of conservatives, as 
to what might be the outcome. The preamble of the act^ appoint- 
ing delegates to Philadelphia embodied the sentiments of the con- 
servatives in the legislature and seems to have been a product of 



5 Five in number. None attended. Only one, Hugh Williamson, made 
any effort to do po. 

6 Public Acts of North Carolina, 1786, 42. 

7 The term * 'conservative " , properly characterizes this party in state af- 
fairs only. So likewise only in the same Hmited sense does ''radical" ac- 
curately apply to the ruling democracy under Jones' lea<lerFhip. From the 
viewpoint of their respective attitudes upon the question of altering the 
state's relation to the Confederation the terms would be more descriptive if 
interchanged. 
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their exertions. Nevertheless three of the commission as elected 
were radicals, among them being Willie Jones, the unrivalled chief 
of his party. Jones was a state individualist of the extreme type 
who, long in control of the dominant party, liad given it his own 
stamp and taught it to ri^ard North Carolina as it« chief and prac- 
tically only concern. Though he did not oppose sending dele- 
gates to Philadelphia political consistency bade him refuse the 
appointment. Richard Caswell, the governor, and somewhat less 
lacking in sympathy for the movement than Jones, likewise de- 
clined. Being empowered by law to fill the vacancies, the gov- 
ernor considerately named two friends of the movement. Hence the 
delegation as finally made up consisted of one radical, Alexander 
Martin, and four conservatives, William R. Davie, Richard Dobbs 
Spaight, Hugh Williamson and William Blount. 

But even the most enlightened and hopeful of the conservatives^ 
in North Carolina had no premonition that the American Confed- 
eration was on the eve of so mnrvelous a political transformation, 
a transformation the more wonderful in that it was not generally 
demanded by the thirteen independent sovereignties affected. The 
Philadelphia Convention undertook and efTei^ted a radical remod- 
eling of the general government. The constitution evolved and 
laid before the states for ratific^ition w-as without a parallel in his- 
tory. Nortli Carolina in common w^th the other states suddenly 
realized that she was confronted by a momentous question, the 
acceptiince or rejection of the new frame of government. 

The North Carolina conservatives became at once an active 
working corps in the interest of the new constitution, while the 
radicals looked on interested but questioning. Even before the 
Convention at Philadelphia liad finished its labors the most far- 
siglited of the former began to plan the election of a conservative 
state governor as the initial step toward ratification.*^ They now 
began to call themselves federal men, and soon th^Tcafter, Feder- 
alists. By assiduous correspondence and personal exertions prac- 
tical organization w«as effected, the old conservatives, or '*outs", 



8 McRt^, Griflith J., Lift* and (Correspondence of James Iredell, II., 167. 
Hugh Williamson to Iretlell, Jnly 22, 1787. 
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to a man rallying with renewed hoi)e to the new and fortunate 
issue. 

Samuel Johnston was perhaps the best known of all the North 
Carolina federalists. As president of the revolutionary Provincial 
Council he was in effect the executive head of government between 
the abdication in April, 1775, of Josiah Martin, the last of the royal 
governors, and the accession of Richard Caswell under the consti- 
tution in December, 1776. He served the revolutionary state 
well in this civil capacity and would undoubtedly have become 
the first governor under the constitution had not Richard Cas- 
well's militiiry achievements suddenly brought the latter into 
prominence.' Though trusted by the whole state for his probity 
and patriotism Johnston was well known to be far from democrat- 
ic in political theory even though the tide of democracy set in 
strong with the inception of the Revolution and was still at high 
flood in 1787. This, together with his sharp criticism and con- 
tempt of the policies of the ruling radical majority explains his 
exclusion from xx^litical employment l>etween 1776 and 1788. 
Equally conversant with state and Confederation affairs and pos- 
sessing a clear insight into international politics the headship of 
the Federalist party in North C.-inilina fell naturally to Johnston. 
Or, rather, among an able group of well informed equals of like 
sympathies a position of primacy was accorded him by common 
ccmsent. Other members of this group already possessing stiite- 
wide prominence, a number of whom were soon to becofne more 
widely known, were James Iredell of Edenton, William Richard- 
son Davie of Halifax, Archibald Maclaine of Wilmington, Will 
Hooper of Hillsboro, William Bhnmt of Craven, Richard DobUs 
Spaight of Craven, John Steele of Ro>van, and Hugh Williamson 
of Edenton. All these except the two last named were, like Johns- 
t(m, members of the state bar. 

North Carolina held her annual election for members of the 
General Assembly in August, 1787, while the Philadelphia Con- 
vention was still in session. It was already known, however, that 

9 Caswell wa« in command of the state forccH at the battle of Moore's 
Creek, Febniary, 1776, in which a sevenulefeat was inflictt^d upon the Scotch 
Highlanders in the CajH) Fear country who rose in favor of King George. 
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a plan of government had been agreed upon and that in relation 
to it the forthcoming Assembly would be called upon to act.*° 
Therefore the federal leaders determined to wage an active cam- 
paign for meml)ership in and possible control of that body in order 
to insure its compliance with the expected recommendations of 
the Convention. Thus the Constitution became an issue in North 
Carolina before men knew what it was like. Intense interest was 
awakened. The fighting l)ecame fast and furious, much bitter- 
ness l)eing engendered in many localities." The federal leaders, 
most of whom were candidates, took as their common theme the 
weaknesses of the old Confederation and its corollary, the need of 
a firmer principle of union. The campaign was of considerable 
educative value and accentuated interest in larger affairs than the 
average North Carolinian was wont to concern himself after inde- 
pendence had been achieved. Nevertheless a fair analysis of the 
issues involved in this cam])aign shows that the federal men, as 
**outs," forced the fighting on the new ground as a means to 
supremacy in the state; while the radiciils were struggling not to 
condemn the Constitution in advance but to maintain their con- 
trol. Therefore, despite the claim of federal men, a radical vic- 
tory did not necessarily imply that the new frame of government, 
when subn)itted, would not be accorded due consideration. 

Though the federalists had made a notable effort and attracted 
numerous recruits to their ranks, they faile<i to wrest control of 
the legislature from the radicals, the latter being able to show a 
majority in each hoase and to choose lx)th speakers." Archibald 
Maclaine had to solace himself ^vith the hope that the Assembly 
contained some men of understanding who would endeavor to do 
what was necessary. '^Happily,'' he continues, **(>ur Assembly, 
except where particular interests interfere, have generally appear- 
ed w(41 disposed to coincide with the proposals of Congress.'''' 
Thirj qualified confidence in the radicals by the straitest of the old 
conservatives was not misplaced. Partisanship for the nonce was 

10 McRee II., 168, Spaight tx) Iredell, Aug. 12, 1787. 

11 Ibid. II., 178, Maclaine to Iredell, Aug. 29, 1787. 

12 Senate and House Journals, N. C. State Records, XX., 121, 303. 

13 McRoe II., 178, Maclaine to Iredell. 
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held in abeyance, the two houses on joint ballot choosing Samuel 
Johnston governor despite his opposition to the bulk of the prin- 
ciples for which the radical majority 8t(X>d . This was the result 
of a general recognition that the honor was due Johnston for the 
eminent services he had rendered the state. Moreover, in its 
anticipation, he had been tactfvd enough to refrain from partici- 
pation in the late partisan conflict. When a minority member 
introduced a measure to provide for a state convention to consider 
the new federal Constitution the majority again proved liberal, 
only two radicals of any prominence opposing it.'* That the x)eo- 
ple might have first-hand information about the proposed plan of 
government the Assembly ordered copies of the Constitution print- 
ed and placed at the disposal of members for distribution among 
their constituents. The Convention was to meet at Hillsl)oro in 
July, 1788, and to consist of five freeholding delegates from each 
county and one from each borough town chosen under the same 
regulations as were members of the lower house of Assembly. 

The federalist leaders now began an active campaign to arouse 
popular interest in the new scheme of government. The first 
popular endorsement*^ of the Constitution in North Carolina re- 
sulted from a meeting held at Eden ton, November 8, 1787. The 
grand jury at the same place likewise presented to the court a 
vigorous address upon the subject Nov. 12. This document was 
printed as campaign literature and widely circulated. The rea- 
sons it assigned for the need of the new constitution were: the 
distracted state of the Union ; public debts unpaid ; treaty of peace 
unfulfilled; commerce on the verge of ruin; private industry at a 
standstill; quotas unpaid and impossible to pay; Congress pos- 
sessing but a shadow of authority, etc. These ideas, with numer- 
ous appropriate additions, were pressed upon the attention of the 
public by all the campaign methods then in vogue. They were 



14 Journal of the Senate, N. C. State Recorcis, XX., 369, 372. The oppos- 
ing members were Thomas Person and James Coor. 

15 This meeting was due to the influence and exertions of James Iredell, 
who resided at that place. It was before the Assembly had called the con- 
vention, and soon after the Constitution was promulgated. See McRee 
n., 180. 
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emphasized by resolutions in meetings of the friends of the consti- 
tution; by presentments from favorable grand juries; by the 
group of federalist lawyers upon their court circuits ; and by a 
newly develoi)ed pamphlet literature.'^ Early in January, 1788, 
James Iredell under the pen name **Marcas," published his 
Answers to Mr. Mason^s Objections to the New Constitution,''' a pro- 
duction that easily takes rank with the ablest of tlie * 'Federalist 
Papers'' of Madison, Jay, and Hamilton, oidy a few numbers of 
which had as yet appeared. Later (May) Davie and Iredell col- 
laborated in the production of a second pamphlet in defense of 
the Constitution and incurred considerable expense in circulat- 
ing it. 

The election of convention delegates resulted in the choice of 
the ablest leaders of both parties, this being made ix)8sible by tlu* 
fact that any freeholder might l)e chfisen by any county or bor- 
ough town whether he was a resident of the same or of some other. 
Too, there was an appreciation of ability very generally prevalent 
in North Carolina at this date that made it possible, and not in- 
frequent, for a constituency to cx)nfer public honors out of respect 
to individual character and virtue even though the recipient's 
political views may not have accorded with those of the electors 
so honoring him. What with her borough representation; her 
practice of free choice of any citizen of the state by any local con- 
stituency; and her trust in men of proven merit upon occasion, 
regardless of their views. North Carolina was, in her political prac- 
tices, as English as Kent or Middlesex. 

When the Hillsboro Convention mc*t, July 21, 1788, it was 
already known that the number of federalist delegates would make 
up only a respectable minority.'* Willie Jonv;.^' masterly leadcr- 



16 Ni*w8paper8 in North Carolina at tliis early date were few and weak, 
the Stilts Gazette of NewlxTn being the most important. There was as yet 
no great reading public. Nor had political canvassing and tlie stump orator 
of a later day appeared. 

17 Mr. Mason of Virginia. Iredell's paper first appean^d in fragmentary 
form in the State Gazette and later in pamphlet. See reprint in McRee II., 
186-215. 

18 McRee II. , 222. Hooper to Iredell. April 15, 1788. 
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ship had kept the front of the old radical party quite unbroken, a 
result due in large part to one man leadership, '^ supported by albe 
lieutenants, in an organization already in definite control of the 
state. Nevertheless when the delegates met in their first session 
the fedpralists were still hopeful of a favorable issue. They relied 
upon the weight of the influence upon the convention of the ten 
states that had already ratified. Among the ten was Virginia, 
whose influence was especially potent in the Roanoke and Albe- 
marle regions of North Carolina, regions which at that time were 
the most thickly populated, the wealthiest, and most influential 
portion of the state. On June 11, 1788, Hugh Williamson, dele- 
gate in the now moribund Congress, wrote** from New York: 
**A11 expectation is turned toward Virginia. We take it for grant- 
ed, I do at least, that North Carolina will follow Virginia in 
adopting or rejecting." On July 9, Virginia having ratified 
meanwhile, Davie writes from Halifax:" **The decision of Vir- 
ginia has altered the tone of the Antis here very much. Mr. 
Jones says his object will now be to get the constitution rejected in 
order to give weight to the proposed amendments, and talks in 
high commendation of these made by Virginia.'' 

Jones refused to relinquish this purpose when the convention 
had organized, and held his followers in orderly array behind 
him. Governor Johnston, out of deference to his office and pub- 
lic service, was chosen by unanimous vote to preside. Iredell, 
Davie, Spaight, Maclaine, and Steele were present as delegates 
and prepared to champion ratification . A session of eleven days 
followed in which the Constitution was debated in its various as- 
pects. The debates clearly brought out the fact that the federal- 
ist leaders held the new Constitution to be hi nature a compact 

19 Jones was an exauiplf of the early de\'elopment of the party boss, 
though entirely without tlie venality of the ino<lern type of this species in 
American politics. 

20 To Iredell. McRce II., 226. 

21 McRee, XL, 230. Halifax was in the Southside Roanoke region and the 
home of both Willie Jones and Davie. The latter married Sarah, daughter 
of General Allen Jones, a brother of Willie Jom^s. Allen Jones, however, 
like Davie was a conser\'ative in politics and always opposed his brother 
politically. 
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between the states, and the federal government, created by it, their 
agent. Nor does this theory seem to have been a^umed by the 
federalists merely to lull the suspicions of the majority. Davie 
and Spaight had been members of the Philadelphia Convention, 
and presimnably, knew the spirit in which the Constitution was 
constructed. Both upon the floor of the Hillsboro Convention in- 
terpreted the document a^ providing more efficient union yet in 
no way effecting the sovereign character of the states." No appre- 
ciable change of sentiment appeared as a result of the debate. 
Non-adoption was pre-determined by the mnjority. Jones embod- 
ied this decision in a resolution*^ which likewise asserted the neces- 
sity of a bill of rights and suggested the call of a second conven- 
tion at a later date. To the resolution was appended a declara- 
tion of rights similar to that in the state constitution together with 
a list of twenty-six amendments very similar to those suggested 
by Virginia. The resolution and appendages were carried by a 
vote of one hundred and eighty-four to eighty-four. A motion by 
a federalist to substitute a ratifying resolution was defeated by the 
same vote reversed. On August 4 the body adjourned sine die. 

The eleventh state, New York, ratified soon after the adjourn- 
ment at Hillsl)oro, thus leaving North Carolina with the sole com- 
panionship of Rhode Island without the Union. Public opinion 
in the state now began to veer around rapidly. The federalists, 
with hope renewed, redoubled their efforts, believing that the 
pressure of circumstances would now give them control. The 
annual August election of assemblymen, occurring so soon after 
the decision of the Convention, gave them scant time to reform 
their ranks. Neverthelea«* they made large gains, it remaining 
uncertain, until the Assembly met in November, as to who should 
control the body. Hence in the interim the friends of the Consti- 
tution everywhere prepared petititions** to the Assembly asking 
the call of a second convention to consider the subject anew. 
Upon Governor Johnston's suggestion the petitioners preserved a 

22 Elliot's Debates, I^^, 148, 155, etseq. 

23 Elliot's Debates, IV., 242. 

24 These petitions are preserved in manuscripts in the North Carolina Ar- 
chives, office of Secretary of 8tate, Raleigh. 
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fair degree of uniformity, emphasizing mainly the benefits to be 
derived from a firm union with the other states and the desirabil- 
ity of being in the Union when the anticipated amendments 
should be formed. 

Almost immediately after the Assembly met, November 8, a 
secret caucus of the friends of the Constitution was held by which 
it was learned that they possessed a small majority in both 
branches/^ Yet so effective was the radical party organization 
and so i)owerful its grip upon the state that both houses organized 
under its control without regard to the convention issue. In fact 
on the l»5th a definite proof was given the conservatives that the 
radi(;al pnrty still controlled even on the convention issue, despite 
the convictions of a majority of the whole body. On that date, 
evidently by a dexterous use of the party whip, Thomas Person, "* 
radical leader in the lower house, secured a vote of fifty-five to 
forty-seven against a new convention.*^ But this vote was meant 
to be disciplinary rather than definitive, — a proof that another 
convention would be by radical grace rather than by conservative 
compulsion. Many radicals, though still amenable to jmrty disci- 
pline and at one with their leaders on state issues, wished to call 
a new convention and have it ratify the constitution. They were 
federalists for the single purpose of federation ; in all things else 
they still looked to Jones and Person for guidance. The former 
in the senate and the latter in the house were masters on every 
issue, finally, save that of the convention. They even had the two 
houses reiterate^ the necessity of another federal convention^ and 
appoint i\ye delegates U) attend when it should be called. One of 
these was Person himself, and the others likewise belonged to the 

25 McRet^ II., 245, Madaine to Iredell, Nov. 17, 1788. 

26 Gttneral Thomas Person, of Granville, a Revolutionary patriot and offi- 
cer. He was Jones' abkvt lieutenant and an uncompromising advocate of 
state individuHlism. 

27 House Journal, N. C. State Records, XXL, 52. 

28Senatt^ Journal, 1788, N. C. State Rec., XX., 527 and 544. This was a 
concurrent resolution. 

29 The Hillshoro Convention of the year before had passed a final resoln- 
tion deniandine a se<*ond fe<leral convention to provide the required amend- 
ments. 
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anti-federal section of the mdicals. They defeated a bill, brought 
in by the federal conservatives,*' to force debtors to pay according 
to contract, and thus abrogate the old **stay laws'' passed in the 
period of the Revolution and still in force. Likewise they threw 
out a bill introduced and supported by the federal conservatives 
for removing the political disabilities'* of Tory sympathizers in 
the Revolution. But despite these evidences of party solidarity 
the Hood of petitions for a new state convention and the wavering- 
of a considerable portion of their followers warned Jones and Per- 
son that this point would have to be conceded. Hence on the 2 1st 
of N()veml)er the two houses came into agreement upon a resolu- 
tion^ to call a convention the date of which was set for November 
16, 1789, a year after its call. Thus the federal government 
would be organized, and operative for the ratifying states, at letist 
six months l)efore North Carolina (50uld render a new decision as 
to her relations with it. This was the last concession the radical 
leaders would make and with this the North Carolina federalists 
had perforce to content themselves. Indeed they were as yet not 
very sanguine of a favorable result at all, well knowing that Jones 
and Person were still unconvinced of the wisc^om of the whole plan 
and would use the intervening period to discover and advertise 
any weaknesses the new government might manifest. 

No untoward circumstances, however, occurred within the fol- 
lowing twelve months to daunt the hopes of those who had faith 
in the new Union. Before the middle of 1789 its machinery had 
been set in motion. Washington at the head of the state inspired 
universal confidence. Congress began in a conservative spirit to 
clothe the governmental skeleton with flesh and blood. 

The federalist^ of North Carolina conceded at the outset that 
the constitution should be amended according to the demand so 
generally expressed by the states upon their ratification. They 



30 N. C. State Records, XX, 492. See also McRee II, 247, Johnston to 
Iredell, Nov. 20, 1788. 

31 State Rec., XX., 506. Tliese disqualifying laws had been passed in 1784 
and 1785. See Stete Rec., XXIV., 683, 732. 

32Ibid. XXL, 83. 
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looked to" James Madison of Virginia to bring the matter forward 
early in the first congress. Such action would go far toward over- 
coming North Carolina's hesitation. Tlie anti-federal section of 
the radical party, allowing scant time for such a move, were, in 
May, 1789, remarking with great triumph the fulfilment of their 
prophecies with respect to Congress never taking up the subject. 
Madison, however, at the end of the month, brought the exi)ected 
list of amendments forward and showed every inclination to push 
their adoption. This promptness, together with the fact that the 
champion of amendment was a federalist,^ made the North Caro- 
lina federalists jubilant and to the same degree confounded the 
anti -federalists.^^ In the meantime, and as the date of the state's 
second convention approached sentiment favorable to the constitu- 
tion increased and definitely crystallized for final action. 

The second North Carolina convention called to consider the 
federal constitution met at Fayetteville, November 16, 1789, and 
five days later passed an ordinance of ratification by a majority of 
one hundred and eighteen votes. General Johnston was presi- 
dent. Other prominent federalists with seats in the body were 
William R. Davie, John Steele, Hugh Williamson, Charles John- 
son, and William Barry Grove. Thomas Person and Judge Samuel 
Spencer led the anti-federalists, Willie Jones having refused to 
accept a seat in the l3ody whose action was a forgone conclusion 
and with which he had no sympathy. 

In considering the final causes that led North Carolina to ratify 
the United States Constitution the conclusion is inevitable that 
the primary influence was its ratification by eleven of the other 
states and thereby the automatic dissolution of the old Confedera- 
tion. Thus North Carolina was left in an isolated position, out 
of relation with her sisters with whose fortunes hers were naturally 



33 McRee, II., 258, Thomas I^wther to Jamaa Iredell, May 9, 1789. 

34 Madison afterward arrayed hinisi»lf in opposition to the federalists aa a 
political party and became one of the leaders of the Republicans. The fact 
that the North ('arolina federalists at this early date. looked to him as leadt^r 
is significant in that many of them went through the same p'^litical evolu- 
tion, thus in part accounting for the failure of a vigorous growth of Federal- 
ism in the State. 

35 McRee, II., 260, Davie to Iredell, June 4, 1789. 
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linked. She had not demanded a reorganization of the old gov- 
ernment and, despite the energetic campaign carried on by the 
conservatives, tliere was aroused no popular appreciation of the 
new scheme from the date of its promulgation to that of its ratifi- 
cation. Public opinion was not yet ripe for the change and was 
artificially ripened by the consciousness of the state's isolation. 
A majority may have at any time admitted that the new constitu- 
tion had points of superiority over the old ; but, likewise, there 
was always a majority that f wired the states were yielding up too 
much. It was hope, rather than faith, that finally over-balanced 
fear. Only a minority body of public opinion, finding expression 
in the old leaders of the conservative faction, had full faith that 
the new order would be safer than the old. Even this faith was 
in part artificially stimulated by the l)elief that the changing order 
would serve as an opportunity for the **outs'' in state ix^litics to 
seize power. This was the capitalization of a hope that was never 
realized though, as the following chapter will explain, a larger 
field for public service now opened before them. 



n. After the Adoption of the Constttution 

Consistent with the good policy of having the government 
launched hy its friends and because of his just claims upon the 
state's regard the North Carolina Assembly unanimously chose 
Governor Samuel Johnston as its firiHit United States senator. Ben- 
jamin Hawkins, likewise a federalist, received the second toga. 
Two months later, February 10, 1790, James Iredell was named 
by President Washington as an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. Preliminary to the represented apportion- 
ment to be based upon the census of 1790 the state had been as- 
signed five members in the lower house of Congress. The assem- 
bly therefore districted the state for representation by combining 
for each district two of the ten superior court districts.** This 
gave one to the trans-mountain region, ^^ thus leaving only four 
east of the mountains. Elections were held in February in the 
four eastern districts, resulting in the choice of two federalists'* 
— Hugh Williamson and John Steele — and two anti-federalists — 
Timothy Bloodworth and John B. Ashe, 

Johnston and Hawkins, the two senators, reached New York, 
the seat of Congress, at the beginnmg of the year. The represen- 
tatives did not all arrive l^efore the middle of April, when con- 
gress was in the hottest of the conflict over Hamilton's financial 

36 Laws of N. 0. State Records XXV., 1-3. 

37 The trana-moimtain district, the defunct State of Franklin, chose John 
Sevier, its late revolutionary governor. In April, 1790, through her sena- 
tors. North Carolina executed a deed of cession of this turbulent territory to 
the United States government and before long it was admitted into the Union 
as the state of Tennessee. After this cession five representatives were still 
allowed North Carolina. For the second districting act see laws of N. C, 
State Records, XXV, 64-65. 

38 Since, after the adoption of the constitution, the tenn ''Federalist" was 
continued in use to designate the party that had brought about union and 
controlled the new government. Hence "anti-federalist'* was for a time 
used to designate the opposition. Therefore these two names will now dis- 
place, respectively, "conservative's" and "radicals" in North Carolina poli- 
tics nntil the anti-federalists came to be known as Republicans. 
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proposals. Senator Johnston supportecP Madison in the latter 's 
proposal to make a discrimination Ij^etween the original 
national debt certificates and those who had purchased them at 
depreciated value. He likewise opposed the assumption of state 
debts, writing*" Iredell: **I am of the opinion that if Congress 
adopts that measure one of two evils will necessarily ensue, either 
they will not be able to comply with their engagements, or in 
order to enable them to comply they will be reduced to the neces- 
sity of laying taxes which will be oppressive to the people and 
injure the government in their opinion. The House, at this time, 
is very nearly divided on the question. If our meml^ers come for- 
ward in time I have hopes that the assumption of state debts will 
not take place." The North Carolina members did arrive a few 
days afterward nnd all arrayed themselves, under Madison's lead- 
ership, against the measure. 'iVilliamson took a conspicuous part 
in the debate. He alleged that assumption would be palpably 
imfair to those states which had already discharged a large part of 
their debts if they were now to Ije tiixed to discharge the debts of 
those that were delinquent. He claimed that assumption would 
he an invasion of the reserved rights of the states and contradic- 
tory to the powers North Carolina understood herself to have 
granted when she ratified the constitution.*' The accession of the 
North Carolina delegation to the non -assumption party was decis- 
ive for the time, the question being deferred. Furthermore no 
Federalist of note left in private life in North Carolina endorsed 
the bold program of Hamilton. Davie was tremblingly alive to 
every influence that might threaten the stability of the new gov- 
ernment and thought such measures quite unfitted to its infant 
resources.*" Indeed it began to appear that in North Carolina 
"Federalism'' meant federation only, an end already achieved. 
The political principles, centralization of p(3wer in the hands of 
the federal government and loose construction of the constitution, 



39McRee, II., 281. Johnston to Iredell, Feb. 18, 1790. 

40 Ibid. II, 286, April 6, 1790. 

41 Gales and Seaton, History of Conp., I, 1490, Spei^ch of Hugh William- 
son on Assumption. 

42 McRee II., 281. Davie to Iredell, April, 1790. 
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which the Federalists as a national party were now beginning to 
develop, would evidently be of slow growth in the state. 

As we have just seen, the North Carolina Federalists, both in 
and out of public life, were inclined to balk at the Federalist 
national program. However this was but a mild reflex from the 
violent reaction that began to manifest itself immediately after rat- 
ification. The rampant state democracy, still in control, repent- 
ed itself of the temporary trust it had imposed in those who had 
advised federation under a strengthened constitution. Those who 
had opposed ratification to the end now gained complete ascend- 
ency in the party. The fruits of the new Union, they said, already 
began to ripen bitter. On December 15, the General Assembly 
passed resolutions condemning the assumption of state debts as 
an infringement of the sovereignty of the states. A solemn pro- 
test was uttered against the policy and the state's senators and 
representatives in Congress were directed to use their endeavors to 
prevent as far as possible the evil operation of such acts to the 
interests and liberty of the country."^ By this date the assump- 
tion measure was law, the two senators from North Carolina lend- 
ing it their support at the last, while the state's whole delegation 
in the lower house remained steadfast in the opposition. The 
Assembly was highly exasperated at the action of the senators and 
exasperation turned into keen distrust when they failed to attend 
the legislative session for a few days and make report of their 
stewardship.^ Had this been senatorial year they would assured- 
ly have lost their seats. The representatives were in different 
case. Tliey had not offended by their votes in Congress. More- 
over all the delegation, both Federalists and anti-Federalists, were 
conspicuously*^ present at the November- December session, 1790. 
Their districts were to be faced the following year and attendance 



43 N. C. State Records, XXT., 1055. 

44 McRfHi II., 302-303. A. Maclaine to Iredell and John Hay to Iredell. 
The SenatorR likewise voted for the ExcJse Bill, thus further oflfendinj? the 
State legislature. Skje McRee II., 326-330, Iredell to John Hay for a very 
able defense of the senators. 

45 Ibid. II., 302. A. Maclaine to Iredell, Nov. 18, 1790. 
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upon the legislature was the Ix^st method for mending political 
fences. North Carolinians had not yet got away from the idea 
that their legislature was the exponent of their sovereignty. Nor 
was the legislature, on this account, hackward in demanding from 
the state's servants a recognition of its primary importance. 

The legislature of North Carolina, through these last years of 
the 18th century, was composed of tlie ablest men to be found in 
the counties who were not already othcials in other capacities. 
Familiarity with public affairs was not claimed by the average 
citizen and hence he inevitably trusted and clothed with power 
those few in each community who by character, knowledge, or 
experience were best fitted to direct the fortunes of the state. 
Professional politicians had not yet made their appearance. 
Nevertheless there was observable a tendency to recognize an 
official class, though this class was not a close corporation that 
played politics for its own advantjige. Rather it was a class com- 
pi^sed of men who by natural abilitj' in leadership, or by educa- 
tion, stood out as worthy the confidence of the masses. In all 
popular elections before the Revolution it was the practice in North 
Carolina to confer public honors upon this official class despite its 
tendency to become an official aristocracy. But during the pro- 
cess of the Revolution democracy had become enthroned in the 
state. Hence, afterward, only such of the old official class as had 
actively identified themselves with the patriot cause and could, at 
least measurably, readjust themselves to harmony with the new 
spirit of democracy found opix>rtunity for public service. The 
majority c)f these had l)ecome conservatives after 1776 and sought 
to moderate the rndic^il tendencies of the state administration. 
Later, as has b(»en shown, they l.)ecame federalists and, like Sam- 
uel Johnston, commanded confidence and received a fair share of 
puV)lic honors. By 1790, however, the state had begun to pro- 
duce a new crop of aspirants for political leadership. These were 
the true type of tliat rougli, crude, but virile democracy that was 
to give its distinctive characteristics to the life of the young repub- 
lic for the next half t^entury. Many of the new ix)litical aspir- 
ants were not * 'gentlemen'* in the old colonial or English mean- 
ing of the term. They would not have been at ease or found 
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great enjoyment, as did Samuel Johnston and his class,** in drink- 
ing coflfee with Lady Washington. Many of them lacked educa- 
tion and polish but were men of ability and were fast developing 
those qualities of leadership that such an environment demanded. 
Most of this new class were, in 1790-91, to be found in the anti" 
federal party, now soon to be known in the nation as the Repub- 
lican party under the leadership and inspiration of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. It was of such men, together with a respectable minority of 
old conservatives, that the legislature of North Carolina was made 
up and whose influence in their respective counties would decide 
the fortunes of the congressional candidates. 

So acceptable to North Carolina had been the votes of all her 
congressmen in the first congress. Federalists and anti-Federalists 
alike, and so respectful had been their attitude toward the Assem- 
bly, that all were returned in the elections of 1791 save one. 
This was Timothy Blood worth, an extreme anti-Federalist, who 
was defeated in the Wilmington district by William Barry Grove, 
a most ardent Federalist. This district was now, and for long, 
dominated by Scotch influence, the Scotch inhabitants of the Cape 
Fear valley making up the bulk of the population. The Scotch 
had been Loyalists in the Revolution and had suffered much at 
the hands of the victorious party. Thus they were naturally in- 
clined toward Federalism, understanding it to mean centralization 
and stability and depression of surviving Revolutionary hatreds 
yet fostered by the state democracy. This district, therefore, 
became the stronghold of Federalism in North Carolina, retaining 
Grove in the House for the next twelve years, through which 
I)eriod he became more and more antagonistic to Republican prin- 



46 Johnston was a man of courtly manners and moved easily in any 
social environment. He was careful to discharge social obligations and 
fonnd enjoyment even in the somewhat stiff society of Washington's **court. " 
Writing to Iredell, his brother-in-law, March 4, 1790, he says: ''1 have just 
left the President's, where I had the pleasure of dining with almost every 
member of the senate. We had some excellent champagne and, after it, 
I harl the honor of drinking coflfee with his Lady, a most amiable woman. 
If I live much longer I believe I shall at last be reconciled to the company 
of old women for her sake, a circumstance I once thought impossible.' ' 
McReell., 284. 
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ciples as the years went by. At the same election Nathaniel Ma- 
con was chosen in the Hillslx)ro district/' Macon, as a Republi- 
can of the Jeffersonian school of thought, was now assuming the 
state leadership that Willie Jones was voluntarily relinquishing. 
Likewise he was just beginning; his thirty-seven years of continu- 
ous service in Congress,^* upon whose actions he was to leave a 
definite impress. 

In party nomenclature, therefore, North Carolina had three 
Federalists and two anti-Federalists in the Second Congress, though 
even the nominal Federalists were not at this date suspected of 
entertaining the principles of loose constitutional construction and 
national centralization of powers for which the term **Federalism" 
was soon to stand in the South. 

By 1793 party lines were more clearly drawn in the state and the 
trend of Federalism more clearly understood in its new interpreta- 
tion. Hence in that year out of tlie ten representatives*' chosen 
only one Federalist secured election, and that the redoubtable Will- 
iam Barry Grove. In the mciuitime Samuel Johnston, now regard- 
ed as deep-dyed in Federalism, and proving totally un pliant to the 
will of the jealous legislature, ^° lost his seat in the session of 1792- 
93, giving place to the anti-Federalist Alexander Martin. Thus in 
1793 North Carolina retained only two Federalists in elective 
offices, — W. B. Grove in the House and Benjamin Hawkins in the 
Senate. The latter had been electeil in 1789 for the long term 
and, therefore, his tenure would not expire before 1795. The 
Federalist leaders, though practically eliminated from official life 



47 The census nitunis of 1790 ha.l not yia l^een compleUHi. North Caro- 
lina, thougli having ceded Ti'iinej^see in 1790, waa still allowed five congrefis- 
mon as under the old apportionment; tluis the choice in 1791 of an addition- 
al congressman. 

48 Macon was a menil>er of the House of Reprentatives from 1791 to 1815, 
Ix^ing cliopen Senator in the latter year and retaining his seat until his vol- 
untary retirement at the age of seventy-one years in 1828. 

49 This number of representatives was apj)ortioned to North Carolina as 
a n»^sult of the census of 1790. 

50 Johnston's vote on the Excise Bill, a mea«un^ extremely unpopular in 
North Carolina, deeply offended the Assembly. See McKee II., 336. Johns- 
ton to Iredell. 
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in 1793 except in certain federal appointive officer, had not really 
been guilty of any dereliction of duty to the state's interests. To 
be sure they had manifasted the firmest faith in the principle of 
union as a cure for the many ills affecting the old Confederacy. 
Likewise they believed that honesty and wisdom had character- 
ized the course of the new government so far. None of them up 
to 1793 had shown any disposition to strain the Constitution over 
a doubtful point unless the senators' supi»rt of Hamilton's finan- 
cial measures might be so construed. Essentially they had been 
as strict constructionists as their anti-Federal opponents except 
when the principle of union was endangered. Judge Iredell, in 
fact, original Federalist, and now United States Supreme Court 
Justice, set his partyraen of the South a strict construction stand- 
ard, February, 1794, in his dissenting opinion in the Chi^hohn vs, 
Oeorffia case.^' 

Involving the right of a citizen to sue a state this case indirect- 
ly raised the question as U) the status of a state in the American ' 
Union; i.e., whether it had ever been sovereign, was sovereifrn 
now, or had divested itself of soven^ignty when it entered the 
Union. Iredell evolved the theory of divided sovereignty, hold- 
ing that the states remained sovortngn except to the extent they 
had curtailed this sovereignty by delegating its exennse in certain 
cases to the federal government. His opinion was a clear intima- 
tion to the country that the constitution of the Union was of the 
nature of a compact and that safety lay only in strict construc- 
tion of its terms. Federalist though he wai- and one of the warm- 
est and most influential advocates of tiie Constitution, he thus 
gave the Republicans the cue to their most powerful political prin- 
ciple. The government had been launched, and launched success- 
fully, under the latter 's carping criticisms and distrust of motives; 
but no definite crystallization of principles had occurred among 
them until Iredell struck the keynote, strict construction, which 
became the party's shibboleth and remained its central principle 
for seventy years. The leading Federalists in North Carolina gen - 



51 For report of this case see Dallas, U. S. Supreme Court Reports, II., 
419-480. 
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erally remained silent on the subjeet of IredelPs attitude in this 
case, only one — William R. Davie — writing in approval.^' The 
country generally, however, soon came to endorse Iredell's main 
premise that a state should not l>e sued by a citizen and the 
eleventh amendment was the ultimate result. 

Jay's treaty with Britain, made in 1794, gives a second test 
within this year by which to gauge the strength of Federalism in 
North Carolina. This treaty wjus a disappointment to the whole 
country but was defended in strong Federalist centers, the adminis- 
tration likewise being strong enough to eflfect its ratifioution. In 
North Carolina, however, no single influential voice was raised in 
its defense. W. B. Grove, the state's lone Federalist in the House 
of Representatives, did dare to vote for the appropriation neces- 
sary to carry the treaty terms into effect; but all other Federalists 
of state prominence, whether in or out of public service, agreed 
with the opposition, though somewhat more mildly, in its con- 
demnation. Johnston wrote:" *'It [the treaty 1 appears to Ix^ a 
hasty performance." After stating certain of its more striking 
objections he goes on : **I confess they have greatly lessened my 
opinion of Mr. Jay's ability as a negotiator; at the same time I 
think it most wicked in those who charge him with perfidy and 
corruption. Time I hope will do justice to his character and con- 
found those bad men who are endeavoring to blacken it. ' ' Later 
he wrote :^ **The whole continent seems. to be enraged against 
Mr. Jay and his Treaty. Tis a pity that there is seldom so much 
pains taken to conciliate the minds of the multitude as is taken to 
inflame them Nothing seeins so much to contrib- 
ute to the happiness of some people as to see everyone distressed 
and discontented with the state of public aiTJ:*s." Davie nu>rc 
explicitly condemned the treaty but at the same time showed an 
evrn greater solicitude for the endangered government than did 
Jolms'von. He said:" ** The present crisis appetirs to me to be 
the most delicate and important since the organization of the gov- 



52McRee, II., 382. Davie to Imlell. 

53 McRee II., 450. To Iredell. 

54 McRee II., 453. To Iredell, Auk. 15. 1795. 

55 Ibid. II., 454. To Iredell, Sept. 4, 1795. 
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emmeni. The Anti-Federalists and the personal enemies of the 
Administration have rallied with astonishing activity. The cir- 
cumstance of the Treaty has ranged a variety of parties on their 
side and given an imposing appearance to their numbers. I be- 
lieve they will now make their last effort to shake the Govern- 
ment.'' The words of Johnst<3n and Davie seemed to express the 
general attitude of the Federalists in North Carolina. They con- 
sidered the treaty a blunder but strongly deprccjited its l)eing 
made a lever for weakening the government. The Republicans 
in Congress, under inspiration from Jefferson and the leadership 
of Madison, sought to set it aside by refusing the appropriation 
necessary to carry it into effect. The Federalists, however, won 
by a narrow margin. 

This Republican defeat ref?ulted in bringing Jefferson into the 
field as candidate for the presidency in 1796 against John Adams. 
The retum^^ of Jefferson to the political arena likewise called forth 
his old disciple in North Carolina, Willie Jones, from political 
retirement. In this year the latter again stood for a seat in the 
Assembly, the announcement of which was equivalent to his elec- 
tion. This recrudescence of Jones l)oded no good to the Federalist 
cause in the state, though it had already iK'gun to show active 
signs of revival when danger seemed to threaten the Union in the 
sharp controversy over Jay's treaty. 

A preliminary skirmish between the reviving Fe<leralist party 
and its opponent was the choice of a senator in 1705 to succeed 
Benjamin Hawkins, Federalist, elected in 1789. John Steele be- 
cflme the candidate of the party. Timothy Bloodworth, Repub- 
lican, opposed him. The fight waxed warm in the legislature. 
The charge of subserviency to Hamilton while in the House of 
Representatives and of having *' joined th(* a ristoc rational party"" 
was fatal to Steele, though not until outside influence had been 
exerted against him.'^ Bloodworth, the l)lacksmith, was chosen, 



56 Jefferson wiks Secretary of State in Wiishington's cabinet and had re- 
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much to the mortification of Davie and other Federalists who pro- 
fessed much concern for the reputation of the state. ^'^ The strength 
shown by the Federalists in this contest over the senatorship 
aroused their hopes of securing a respectable member of the presi- 
dential electors in 1 71)6. In the presidential election of 1788 
North Carolina did not participate, not being at that time a mem- 
ber of the f^nion. In 1792 her votes had l)een given to Washing- 
ton in grateful acknowledgement of his services and as a tribute 
to his character, though at the same time Clinton of New York, 
Republican, was her choice for vice-president. Although Wash- 
ington was on the eve of retirement in 1796 and Federalism had 
80 far failed to develop any strength in North Carolina, Samuel 
Johnston and other Federalists believed*^ it possible to secure at 
least four of the state's twelve electoral vote«? for John Adanis. 
Events proved their hopes over-sanguine, Adams receiving (mly 
one,*' eleven going t*) Jefferson the standard bearer of Republican- 
ism. 

Adams, however, won over his rival by a narrow margin, the 
latter, by the old plan of election, becoming vice-president. 
Though contributing so small a part thereto the North Carolina 
Federalists heartily congratulated themselves and the country 
upon Adams's victory,^ though none of them as yet voiced the 
great dread of Jefferson that was so common among Federalists 
elsewhere. Nor did victorious Republicanism refuse to Washing- 
ton, upon his retirement in 1797, the meed of reverence that was 
his due. The Assembly voted him an address couched in warm, 
affectionate, and respectful terms, the Federalists of the state re- 
garding this as a just rebuke to Nathaniel Macon who had voted" 
in Congress against a similar address from tlri^ body. 

But with Washington retired to private life and iiis personal 
influence removed as a restraining force there was every indica- 
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tion that North Carolina would turn more passionately than ever 
to strict Republicanism of the Jeffersonian brand. This was due 
in part to the influence of Virginia,*^ but in larger part to the 
spirit of state individualism that Willie Jones had stamped so 
indelibly upon the state during the life of the Confederation. So 
far every hope of building up Federalist strength had failed. It 
remained to be seen what would be the result should circumstances 
arise that threatened violently the principle of union. Was North 
Carolina Republicanism, or even that of Virginia, of a sort that, 
in its opposition to Federalism as a set of party principles, it 
would go to the extreme length of permitting the Federal system 
of union to fail? The country was now on the eve of a crisis in 
public affairs that bade fair to render a fairly definite answer to 
this question. 

This crisis was precipitated by the course of external politics. 
In the spring of 1798 the long series of aggravations America had 
suffered** at the hands of revolutionary France culminated in the 
X.Y.Z. affair. In this it was clearly demonstrated that the 
French Directory had dealt most perfidiously with America's en- 
voys and offered an insult to her sovereignty. President Adams 
took proper offense and prepared to assert the nation's dignity. 
The war-spirit blazed fiercely for a time. Federalists and Repub- 



64 Virginia's intiuencc^ upon public affairs in North Caaoiina was, at this 
time, and before, a subject of frequent reference by public men of both 
states. See John Marshall to Iredell, Mcrtee 11., 482. 

65 The exoessoa of the French devolution caused the outbreak of a war 
l)etvveen England and France in 1793 which continued without a lull until 
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licans alike — except the intensest partisans of the latter — up- 
held the President's hands. 

In the summer of 1798, while the war fever was at iU^ height, 
North Carolina chose a state legislature and her ten representa- 
tives to Congress. The Federalists won a definite majority in the 
Senate and likewise a majority — though a small and waning one 
— in the house. At the same time they carried six congressional 
districts. In September Hon. Charles Lee, member of Congress 
from Virginia, was able to congratulate the North Carolina Fed- 
eralists in these terms r"^' **The change in North Carolina is most 
pleasing, and with so good an example before Virginia I trust this 
state will amend her representation also. General Marshall is a 
candidate in Richmond District, — Mr. Bushrod Washington in 
Nicholas, etc.'' The six members elected as Federalists in North 
Carolina were : W. B. Grove, Joseph Dickson, William H. Hill, 
Archibald Henderson,^ Richard Dobl>s Spaight, and David Stone. 
As members of the 6th Congress the first four named uniformly 
cast their votes with the Federalist party. Spaight and Stone, 
however, influenced by the Republican agitation for repeal of cer- 
tain obnoxious legislation*" of the 5th Congress, soon left the Fed- 
eralist ranks and joined the opposition. Thus the party's con- 
gressional gains were not in reality as great as they seemed upon 
election day. 

The North Carolina Assembly met in Noveml)er, 1798, while 
active preparations for war with France were still going forward. 
Samuel Johnston was again to be found in the state senate, this 



66 McRets 11., 536, I^ee to Innlell. 

67 Heuderson was chosen from th(» Salisbury, or "Western** District. 
He possessed strong Federalist principles, l)nt 1 is victory at this date seems 
to have been due le-ss to Federalism than to the beginning of a reverwon of 
the whole western part of tlie state to its old principle of antagonism to the 
**Eaat'\ For a sketch of the political differences l)etween "East** and 
'*West*' in North CaroHna see tlie author's State Rights and Political Par- 
ties. Chap. III., pp. 60-80. 

68 The Alien and Sedition Acts. Th(^ Republicans in Congress continu- 
ously agitated for a repeal of tlie Sedition Act throughout the 6th CongreBS. 
Spaight and Stone both became Republicans during this Congress and re- 
maincni with that party thereafter. Stone s(H>n Upcoming one of its fore- 
most leaders. See Annals of Congress, 6th Cong., 976, 1038, 1030. 
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time in high confidence that his party was at last dominant. Wil- 
liam R. Davie, recently appointed Brigadier-General in the United 
States army, was a member of the lower house. These two were 
expected to conserve and direct the Federalist majority. Though 
devoting much of his time to preparation of the state militia for 
war Davie did not at this juncture neglect his party's fortunes. 
He was brought forward by the Federalists as candidate for gov- 
ernor and on the 4th of December was chosen by a joint session 
of the two houses*^ over his Republican opponent, Benjamin Wil- 
liams. Up to this date Federalist revival of strength was clearly 
due to the momentum gathered in the general rally of the country 
to Adams' support in the crisis with France. Johnston wrote'^ on 
Nov. 28: **I have spoken to some members upon the subject of 
addressing the President and find it pretty generally approved; 
but I have waited for Davie before introducing it, that I might 
avail myself of his influence in the House of Commons, in hopes 
of getting a unanimous vote. All the members with whom I have 
conversed are wonderfully federal. I say wonderful because I 
never conceived it possible there could be so universal a conversion 
in so short a space of time." Unknown to Johnston, however, 
the wave of new Federalist vigor had all but reached its high-tide 
and soon was to b^in recession. 

The two Federalist measures, the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
were passed by Congress in June and July of the preceding sum- 
mer. The alarm of war had excluded them from any special con- 
sideration in North Carolina until near the end of the year. 
The Republican counter-stroke, planned in the brain of Jefferson, 
was now delivered in the famous Virginia and Kentucky Resolu- 
tions. 

The Federalist tone of the North Carolina legislature at the 
beginning of the session was noted in a preceding paragraph, 
together with its choice of Davie as governor on December 4. On 



69 In North ( 'arolina the governor was chosen annually by the Greneral 
Aaseuibly up to the reform of the Constitution in 1835. After that date he 
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December 21 , the Kentucky Resolutions^' were laid before the body. 
The situation was very accurately portrayed in the words of John- 
ston on the 23rd :^ **An address to the President has been for some 
days V)efore the House of Commons without being acted on, and I 
fear will come to nothing, though I believe it would pass the Sen- 
ate without opposition. Two or three days ago the Governor" laid 
before the House of Commons a string of resolves from Kentucky, 
prefaced with a m(\=?t indecent and violent phillipic on the meas- 
ures of the General Government' The Commons sent them up to 
the Senate who, after, uith great impatience, hearing them read, 
ordered them to lie on the table; and I believe, in the temper they 
were then in, might easily have l)een prevailed on to have them 
thrown into the fire, which was proposed in whispers by several 

near me.'' Again on the 24th: ** After I wrote you 

a resolve came up to the Senate proposing to give it in charge to 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress to use their influence 
to procure the repeal of the Alien and Sedition Acts, which was 
rejected by the yeas and nays — 31 to 8.'' It must be borne in 
mind, however, that Johnston spoke as a member of the Senate — 
a body chosen by freehold suffnige in North Carolina and hence 
less reflective of public sentiment than the popular branch chosen 
by free manhood suffrage. In fact the Republicans in the low^er 
house were now able to bind to themselves a sufl&cient number of 
wavering Federalists to give them control. Hence on the 24th of 
December the Commons, disregarding the Senate, passed strong 
resolutions^* against the Alien and Sedition Acts and ordered them 
forwarded to the State's Senators and Representatives in Congress 
with implied instructions to vote for their repeal. 



71 The Kentucky Resolutions preceded those of Virginia in point of time. 
Both affirmed the sovereign character of tho states ; that each state was its 
own final judge as to the infractions of the Constitution by the federal gov- 
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72 McRee, II., 542. To Iredell. 
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A further evidence of the rapid decline of Federalist strength in 
this legislature, due to the Alien and Sedition Acts, was their 
failure to choose the United Statics senator to succeed Alexander 
Martin, whose term was to expire March, 1799. Martin had been 
chosen as a Republican in 1793 and had given no grounds forjyar- 
ty complaint until 1798 when he had voted for the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. He was now a candidate for re-election, evidently 
having reasoned that the legislature, under war pressure, would be 
pro-administration and thus his re-election assured. His plan was 
almost successful, for the Federalists, though having a first choice'^ 
of their own, were eventually willing to accept hira'^ in lieu of an 
anti-administration Republican. But when matters had been 
to a crisis by the Kentucky Resolutions the Republicans in the 
Commons not only repudiated Martin but determined upon his 
political death. A sharp struggle ensued from which the Republi- 
cans emerged with new strength, having effected the election of 
Jesse Franklin , lately a member of Congress, and a rock-ribbed 
Republican of the Nathaniel Macon type. 

With Davie inaugurated as governor, January 1, 1799, the 
Federalists, backed by his prestige, made one more effort to assert 
control over the renegade members of their party in the lower 
house. A measure was brought forward to transfer the choice of 
presidential electors from the people to the legislature. This plan 
was unquestionably designed in preparation for the approaching 
presidential election of 1800." If carried into effect it would 
offset the popular favor of Jefferson and probably enable the Fed- 
eralists, backed by the administration's patronage and influence, 
to cast the vote of the state for the Federalist candidate, presum- 
aV>ly Adams The party whip was vigorously used and all the in- 

75 Alfred Moore was the Federalist candidate. Failing of eenatorial hon- 
ofh he was chosen for the State bench and in 1799, upon the death of Jud^e 
Iredell, was appointt^d to fill the vacancy in the United States Supreme 
Court. 

76 McRee, II., 540. Johnston to Iredell. 

77 Of. Dodd, Life of Nathani(?l Macon, lOl. North Carolina was one of 
the three States in the Union at this date which chose their presidential elec- 
tors by tlie district system. 
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fluence of Samuel Johnston and Governor Davie was exerted with- 
out avail. The lower house effectually balk(Ml the plan and would 
have none of it. 

Though somewhat discouraged by now the Federalists still 
adroitly used the threatening aspect of the French Avar-cloud as a 
plea for party loyalty. But as the first half of the year waned and 
Adams still vacillated with respect to his French jwl icy they] )egan 
to lay the more stress upon the dangerous disunion tendencies set 
in motion by the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. This argu- 
ment possessed a certain potency in North Carolina because there 
the habit was still strong of attaching large importance to Vir- 
ginia's actions and in that state politics was in a ferment. Janu- 
ary 24, 1798, Judge Iredell wrote that the Virginia Assembly was 
pursuing steps which would lead directly to civil war, that a re- 
spectable minority was still struggling in defense of the General 
Government, and that the Government itself was fully prepared 
and resolved, if necessary, to oppose force to force. ^ Even Gov- 
ernor Davie himself, to the middle of the summer, believed'^ that 
it was the fixed purpose of the Virginia Republicans to l)reak 
away from the Union, with the expectation that Pennsylvania and 
the Southern States would follow. This concern over the domes- 
tic situation unquestionably exerted a strong influence in North 
Carolina, an influence that did not lose its force until the crisis of 
the next presidential election was safely passed.** 

In the meantime the Federalists in North Carolina lost their 
original leverage — the war scare. Adams had suddenly faced about 
and determined to send a new commission to France. The Fed- 
eralist spokesmen in the State all opposed this sudden change in 
the administration's jwlicy. Johnston said:®' **It appears t'.) me 
very extraordinary that the President should at this time appoint 
ministers to treat vnth the French Republic, at 
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the same time I cannot assume to censure the President's meas- 
ures, as it is not probable that the public are in possession of the 
whole of his information." John Steele, an equally ardent North 
Carolina Federalist, Washington's appointee as first Comptroller of 
the Treasury, and still in office under Adams, was less conserva- 
tive in his criticism. He said:^ **I confess I do not forbode any 
good from it [the embassy] , and on that account lament that the 
measure has been adopted. Three solemn embassies, composed of 
our most distinguished citizens, to be obliged to go to Paris in suc- 
cession, to beg peace and reconciliation with a government whose 
enmity is now unanimously considered less dangerous than their 
friendship, may serve to show our passion for humility and sub- 
mission ; but it is impossible to think that as a Nation our honor 
can be preserved or our interests forwarded by such condescen- 
sions." Even Governor Davie, who was tendered and accepted an 
appointment upon the commission,®' likewise had uneasy forbod- 
dings relative to the wisdom of the mission. September 18, he 
wrote to Iredell:^* **The appointment of Envoy is highly honor- 
able to me and, under any other circumstances, would have been 
certainly agreeable; but the unknown and ever-varying situation 
of the Government to which we are addressed, its strange, unpar- 
allelled character and unsettled policy, furnish no data upon which 
we can calculate the issue of our mission, and must cast the repu- 
tation of those concerned in it entirely upon chance; and your 
sensibility will easily anticipate the anxiety I feel under these cir- 
cumstances." 

The adroit use the Republicans made of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, the course of President Adams in the crisis with France and, 
above all, the removal of Davie at such a critical juncture in Fed- 
eralist affairs in North Carolina, constituted together a death-blow 
to Federalist hopes in the State. We have seen the effects of the 
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first two influences and it takes only a glance at the third to gauge 
its importance. Davie was at this date by far the most influential 
Federalist in the State. His work until now had been done in the 
main as a member of the popuhir branch of the legislature in 
which he exerted great personal influence upon men of both par- 
ties. As governor thii^ influence was increased rather than decreas- 
ed. He was in a position to greatly strengthen his party. Had 
he not been removed from this post by the apix)intment to France 
he would undoubtedly have Ijeen retained as chief executive 
for three consecutive terms. This wa^s the practice in North Caro- 
lina even though the election was annual. But upon his accep- 
tance of Adams^ tender, his followers fell into a panic and the 
Republicans of the lower house were al)le, on joint ballot with the 
senate, to force the election of a Republican successor.^ Tliere 
was no able Federalist of state- wide reputation, except Samuel 
Johnston tt:) take Davie's place and Johnston was not now either 
temperamentally or by inclination fitted for the arduous task.®*^ 
The strongest of the remainder of the old band of Federalist lead- 
ers who had fought so stubbornly for the union of the states were 
either dead^, or had received federal appointments under Wash- 
ing^n and Adams, ^ or were soon to receive such appointments at 
the hands of a Republican presid»'nt*' who wius astute enough to 
adopt this plan in order to conciliate and reconcile them to the 
Republican regime that begun in 1800. 

In the presidential election of 1800 the North Carolina Federal- 
ists succeeded in naming four Adams electors, a number equal to 

85 Benjamiu Williams, of Moore County. Williarah served thrw siiecew- 
sive terms and upon retirement was followed by a Republican. 

86 Johnston was now on tlie eve of definite retirement from public service, 
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that of their representation in Congress. Here, apparently, was 
evidence that the party was holding its own. But the result did 
not truthfully indicate the real state of the party *s rapidly declin- 
ing strength. Federalist principles had much less to do with the 
result than did the fear that in such a period of high party tension 
it was probably unsafe to risk the country's fortunes in the hands 
of an untried party. To many the Republican party had seemed 
to voice a distinct threat to the principle of union in the Virginia 
and Kentucky Resolutions and the danger did not yet appear to 
be entirely past. 

When it became known in February, 1801, that the election had 
resulted in a tie between Jefferson and Burr and that the House of 
Representatives must choose between these two Republican candi- 
dates, the Federalists began to intrigue with Burr, hoping to bind 
that shifty politician to their interests as the price of their support 
of his candidacy. It is a familiar story how Hamilton, more dis- 
trustful of Burr than of Jefferson, defeated the plan of his party 
with such tragic results to himself. In North Carolina the Fed- 
eralists, with a great deal of unanimity, refused to sanction the 
original plan of elevating Burr at the expense of Jefferson, though 
the latter was scarcely more attractive to them. Davie wrote:'" 
**The Federalists own the destruction of the constitution as an 
event almost certain under the administration of Mr. Jefferson; 
and as to the administration of Mr. Burr, although it may be ener- 
getic, no man knows what course it may take. I have been visited 
by a great number of the most enlightened friends of Government 
in this part of the country since my return and they all express 
an insuperable repugnance to the election of Burr, urging his want 
of character, etc.'' Despite this general repugnance to Burr in 
North Carolina the State's four Federalist representatives in Con- 
gress, after the first ballot,'' generally voted*" for Burr during the 

• 
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thirty-six ballots taken before Jefferson was elected. Being upon 
the scene of action they proved to be more amenable to the organi- 
zation whip than to the sentiment of their constituents. 

Up to the inauguration of the Republic^in administration of Jef- 
ferson on March 4, 1801, Federalism in North Carolina, though 
stimulated by federal patronage and buoyed up by the encourage- 
ment of three consecutive Federalist administrations, fjiiled to de- 
velop ix)wer to control more than a resiK^ctable minority of the 
Staters voters. Now, with the federal government Republican in 
both its legislative and executive branches and all artificial stimu- 
lus removed, it was less likely that Federalism could maintain 
itself in vigorous life. Nevertheless the Federalist leii(lei*s did not 
yet altogether despair. Four of the State's representatives in Con- 
gress were still Federalist and as many Federalist electors had l)een 
chosen in 1800. Some fortuitous circumstance might yet cause 
the political wind to veer in their direction . Surely the political 
barometer at the date of Jefferson's accession indicated squalls. 

Hence it was with this feeling, and facing such a situation, that 
Davie in August,^ 1801, opened up a correspondence with other 
Federalist leaders'^ for the purpose of formulating some plan or 
plans for the future of the party in North Carolina. The united 
efforts of Davie and his like-minded partymen S(K)n materialized 
in the astablishment of the Raleigh Minerra sls the party organ — a 
help the Federalists had been without until now — 1802. This 
paper was to be subsidized from a fund made up by voluntixry con- 
tributions of Federalists together with an assessment laid upon a 
coterie of Federalist gentlemen who originated the plan.'^ Its end 
was to be ** the noble objects of suppressing falsehood, and dis- 
seminating truth, of subverting the wild and visionary projects and 
opinions of Democracy and advocating in their place sound, sub- 
stantial, and practical principles of Feileralism." 



93 Davie had returned from Franw in January, 1801. 
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In the meantime the Federalists of North Carolina had made up 
a real political issue with their party opponents and were prepar- 
ing to stand or fall upon it. This was over the question as to 
whether the State 'legislature rightfully exercised the power of in- 
structing senators and representativas in Congress. The occasion 
was the dissent with which the four Federalist representatives met 
the Assembly' =1 instructions to vote for the repeal of the federal 
Judiciary Act that had become a law in the latter part of the ses- 
sion of 1801, just before Adams' term of office expired. By it the 
federal Judiciary system had been greatly extended and the Fed- 
eralists had made themselves berths against the day of defeat. 
Adams had been complaisant enough to help many of his followers 
into these berths during the last days of his administration. With 
the incoming of the Republican administration of Jefferson his 
party had at once l^gun an agitation for the repeal of the new act 
and a return to the old system. Thus not only would the new fed- 
eral offices be alK)lished and the new Federalist officers deposed, 
but the greater good would be secured of delimiting federal authori- 
ty in the interest of State rights as represented by the state judici- 
aries. The Republican legislature of North Carolina had promptly 
supported the plan for repeal and, as above noted, instructed the 
senators and representitive'*' accordingly. Archibald Henderson, 
Federalist representative of the '^Western," or Salisbury District, 
voiced in Congress the refusal of the State's four Federalist repre- 
sentatives to be instructed.^ This had been the i)osition of North 
Carolina Federalists since the adoption of the Constitution and, as 
has been noted earlier in this treatise, had proved disastrous to a 
Fedenlist senator (Samuel Johnston) and represenf^atives in 1793. 
So likewise in the congressional election of 1803, the recalcitrant 
representatives, Archibald Plenderson, W. B. Grove, John Stanly, 
and William H. Hill all lost their se^xts, each being displaced by a 
Republican comp(;titor despite the fact that the whole strength of 



97 The senators, m^ din'ct n'pn»t*entatives of the State through its IsKisla- 
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their party was arrayed in solid phalanx behind them on the in- 
struction issue. At the same time the influential Davie stood for 
congressional honors and went down to defeat on the same issue. 
With this disasterous overturn in 1803 the Federalist party organi- 
zation was practically crushed and was never again successfully 
rehabilitated. 

Meanwhile a second form of attack had been launched against 
Federalism in North Carolina which was even more insidious in its 
influence than either the frontal or flank assaults of the Republi- 
cans. This was a plan whereby President Jefferson purposed to 
use the federal patronage in part to pick off the ablest Federalist 
leaders and thus to ally them by interest to the new regime. The 
same plan was pursued by Jefferson in other states and, in some, it 
had greater direct influence upon Federalism than in North Caro- 
lina; but there it effectual^ prevented the party's ranks from suc- 
cessfully reforming. 

Nathaniel Macon, probably the staunchest Republican in Con- 
gress, and member of that body since 1791, became Jefferson's 
dispenser'' of federal patronage in 1801 . Macon at first wished to 
make the test of Republicanism the standard by which officers 
were chosen but was soon led by the astute Jefferson not to enter 
upon a proscriptive policy toward the better known and most 
influential Federalists. With this plan matured, and an under- 
standmg reached between Macon and Jefferson, W^illiam R. Davie 
and Benjamin Hawkins were approached in June 1801 , and offer- 
ed a commission with General James Wilkinson to negotiate with 
the Southwestern Indian tribes. Hawkins at once accepted and 
was thereafter lost to the Federalist party. Davie declined but 
apparently not because of the source from which the appointment 
came. Extracts from his correspondence*"^ at this date throw an 
interesting light upon the insidious temptations Jefferson laid 
before the Federalists in North Carolina in furtherance of his plan 
to eliminate their opposition to his administration. In a letter to 



99 Dodd. Life of Nathaniel Macon, 169. 

100 Correppondence of Wm. R. DaNie, Pprunt Monograph, No. 7. Editt^l 
by Dr. K. P. Battle, 
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John Steele, dated at Halifax on August 3, 1801,"' he said: **My 
I)ersonal engagements oblige me to be stationary here till the 15th 
of October, excepting a journey to Edenton and Petersburg, and 
from the 15th of October to the last of November I had engaged to 
be in Chatham and South Carolina; so that it was impossible for 
me to attend any of the treaties for which I was appointed a Com- 
missioner. As my affairs, therefore, would not admit of any 
arrangement that could enable me to be absent until December my 
acceptance was at once out of the question. This business being 
then decided by circumstances over w^hich I had no control left 
my own judgment without any responsibility. There was, how- 
ever, great difference of opinion among my friends with regard to 
my acceptance of the apiK)intment. My federal friends were gen- 
erally violently opposed to my acceptance, while those who are 
attached to the principles of the present administration discovered 
great anxiety that I should accept the appointment and attend 
some of the treaties at least; it is unnecessary to trouble you with 
their reasons, you will not be mistaken in their substance, but I 
entreat you to give me your sincere opinion. You are sensible of 
the high esteem I have for your judgment, and the manner in 
which I appreciate your friendship. In castas of this kind it is a 
matter of mere chance whether a man forms a correct judgment 
•himself and therefore ought to rest imp^iritly on the judgment of 
his best informed friends.''**^'' What Steele's reply was we have no 
definite means of knowing; but certainly Davie reached the con- 
clusitm that there was nothing inconsistent with his Federalist 
principles in the acceptance of a commission from the Republican 
President. The very next year he was appointed upon and ac- 
cepted a commission to treat with the remnant of the Tuscarora 
tribe left in North Carolina and successfully completed the task. 
Nevertheless in the instance of Davie, Jefferson's plan never achiev- 
ed its evident object, for Davie never regarded himself as in any 
way committed to any support of the Republican party. He 
remained a hnrsh critic of the government, vehemently condemn^ 
the repeal of the **mid-nighf Judiciary Act, and expressed the 



101 The appointment haii been made in June. 

102 Sprunt Monograph No. 7. p. 46. Davie Correspondence. 
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view"^ that soon there would be no other than the Lilliputian ties 
of the public debt to hold the States together. Likewise, as we 
have seen, in 180S he was engaged in an endeavor to reform the 
broken ranks of the Federalist party and stood for Congress only 
to meet defeat. It was characteristic of the man and the purity 
of his political nicthoils that in this campaign he took occasion to 
clearly advertise to his prospective constituents that he never had 
and never would surrender his principles to opinions of any man 
or set of men, either in or out of power; and that he wished no 
man to vote for him who was not willing to leave him free to pur- 
sue the good of his country according to his l)est judgment."* He 
seems to have feared that some Republican voters might be misled 
as to his principles by the fact that he had accepted certain ser- 
vice under a Republican President. After his defeat in 1803 the 
Republican administration ceased to woo him. He never receiv- 
ed public employment again, but retained a lively interest in pub- 
lic affairs. He retired in 1805 to an estate he owneil at Lands- 
ford, South Carolina, but kept up a continuous correspondance 
with his Federalist friends in North Carolina. Never softening 
toward Jefferson and his administration, he nevertheless had high 
hopes of President Madison, due likely to the old ix)siti()n in which 
Madison had stood at the formation of the government. January 
4, 1810, he wrote to John Steele*"^ while the country was still- 
smarting under the effects of the embargo and non -intercourse 
policy inherited from Jefferson's term: **I sincerely believe he 
[President Madison] is a man of great virtue. We all know he 
has sense and the experience of many years in public life, and 
they now say he has more promptitude and ilecision than any man 
who ever filled the presidential chair. May God grant that this 



103 Ibid, 52. 

104 Ibid, 55. 

li*5 Steele likewise had been an object of Jefferson's wooing:. He had lx?cn 
appointed Comptroller of tlie United States Treasury by Waaliington, which 
office he continued to fill through Adam's term and was undisturlxMl in his 
tenure by Jefferson who had Macon to urge him to retain the post, finally 
himself requesting it. Steele did so until the fall of 1802, In that year, in- 
fluenced by political propriety, lie resigned and retinal to private life. See 
Dodd, Life of Nathaniel Macon, 180. 
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may be true! Our afifairs may yet do well." Nevertheless 
when Madison's administration in 1812 drifted into war with 
England instead of with France, Davie lost all faith in the Presi- 
dent and reverted to his old unyielding Federalist ix)sition. When 
the discontent of the New England States with the administration's 
policy and its conduct of the war had culminated in their seces- 
sion movement and the Hailford Convention, Davie wrote :*°^ *** ♦ 
* * the movement in the New England States and the monstrous 
strides towards despotism made by the party in power have so 
stunned and astounded me that I know not what to say or write. 
It really appears to me that the present confederacy will not last 
two years more and that Mr. Madison will finish his career amidst 
the ruins of his country." In 1814, however, the Madison ad- 
ministration effected a peace with England in time to save the 
Republican party from disruption and in such a way as to thor- 
oughly effect the discredit of Federalism in its stronghold, the New 
England States. Despairingly Davie wrote to his friend Steele: 
**So infatuated are the i)eople it is astonishing how little populari- 
ty they [the Republican party] have lost by their mismantigement 
and blunders."'^ In North Carolina Federalism had l)een dead 
since 1803 for all practical party purposes except as a cloak for the 
*'West" in its slowly reviving movement against the dominance of 
the **East" in State politics.''^ 



106 Davie Cor. Sprunt Monograph, No. 7, 65. 

107 Ibid, 71, Davie to John Steele, Nov. 29, 1814. 

108 Ibid, 75. Feb. 4, 1814. 

109 See the Author's State Kights and Political Partioi? in North Carolina, 
1776-1861, page 61, ei seq. for further information on the political differences 
between the "East'' and the *'We8t" m N. C. 



ni. Conclusion 

The forc^ing slight study of Federalism in North Carolina has 
led the author to the following conclusions: 

1. That the demand for a reorganization of the Confederacy in 
1787-88 was not of itself strong enough in North Carolina to cause 
the State to ratify the Constitution; that such ratification, effected 
in 1789, was the result of the State's isolate position, the old 
Confederacy having been automatically dissolved by the adoption 
of the new Constitution in eleven of the old States. 

2. That after the adoption of the Constitution by North Caro- 
lina, Federalism, as representing a body of political principles 
meaning, in essence, centralization of powers in the federal gov- 
ernment, was of slow growth in tlie State and was never really 
dominant in its affairs. 

3. That only when the principle of union was threatened did 
Federalism receive an accession of strength , the danger never last- 
ing long enough to really ensconce the party in power. Such tem- 
porary increase of strength came to North Carolina Federalism 
during the excitement aroused by the Alien and Sedition Acts and 
the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions; likewise during the pre- 
parations in 1798 for war with France; and, again, in 1800, when 
the presidential election of that year seemed for a time to portend 
a disruption of the Union. 

4. That when the Federalist party's control of the federal gov- 
ernment was broken by Adams' defeat in 1 800, and the perpetuity 
of the Union began to seem assured. Federalism in North Carolina 
almost immediately disappeared, soon ceasing to maintain even 
the semblance of a party organization. 
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LETTERS OF WILUAM BARRY GROVE 



Herewith are presented some letters, hitherto unpublished, of 
William Barry Grove to James Hogg. Grove, a native of Fayette - 
ville, represented his district in Congress from 1791 to 1<S03. His 
friend and correspondent, James Hogg, a merchant, formerly 
resided in Fayetteville also, doing business in that town and in 
Wilmington. At the date of this correspondence he lived in Hills- 
boro. The letters cover the decade 1792-1802. Since they are 
few in number and scattered irregularly through the period they 
should be used only in connection with the Grove Letters (also to 
James Hogg) which have been edited and published by Dr. K. P. 
Battle in the Sprunt Monograph No. 3, 1902. These cover the 
same i)eriod and are complementary to those herewith presented. 
It is believed that the twv> series together make up the complete 
list of Grove's letters to Hogg while a member of Congress, The 
whole collection should prove valuable, historically, in that they 
portray the feelings and actions of a Southern Federalist at a time 
of high party tension in our national councils ; this aside from 
their value as giving a more or less intimate view of the problems 
confronting the federal government, its hopes and fears, during the 
infancy of the Republic. 

For an extended sketch of both Grove and Hogg see the James 
Sprunt Historical Monograph No. 3, 1902. 



To James Hogg. 

Phila. 20th Apl, 1792. 
Dear Sir 

The Session is drawing to a close & I hope the time is near at 
hand when I shall see all my friends in Carolina, nevertheless as 
Mr. Hunt* is going immediately to Hillsboro I cant omit writing 

1 Probably Momucan Hunt, of Granville, member of the first North Caro- 
lina Pro\incial Congress which met at Newbem August 25, 1774 to organize 
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you a few lines on the subject of Ix)ck8 — Canals &c; I have agree- 
ably to your desire"* made particular enquiry respecting the form 
and materials proposed for I^ocks to be used in the navigation in 
this State, and from all I can learn either from a model which I 
have examined, or the conversation of some persons here w^ho are 
skilled in that kind of work, our Lock gate &c. is on exactly the 
same plan & principles, We only differ as to the materials for the 
Lock, Stone is plenty here and to })e used altogether — I refer you 
to the papers for the Political news ; in one of these you will see a 
communication between Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Hammond' res- 
pecting the operation and intention of a certain clause of the Brit- 
ish Navigation act: I judge some neg relations are going on between 
The Plenipo. and The Secry. the nature of which are unknown; 
some private inquireys have been made by the Secry. of the Dele- 
gation of No. C. which induces this belief in me, I wish they may 
terminate to the interest*' and satisfaction of both Countries. 

I apprehend that nothing can be done this Session in Western 
Land Business,* or indeed with the Merchants Memor.,^ both sub- 
jects are attended with circumstances j^rplexing to Congress — 
You may have heard that the L. House is to be finished, and that 



resistance to England ; also member of the Provincial Congress that met at 
Halifax, November 12, 1776, and formed the State Constitution. 

2 Hogg was a member of the North Carolina Canal Company organized 
and chartered for the purpose of making the Cape Fear River navigable to 
the junction of the Haw and Deep rivers in the county of Chatham. It was 
a visionary scheme and part of the general plan of canal construction 
which amounted almost to a rage at this date, 1790-1800. See McMaster's 
History of the People of the United States, II., 74-75. 

3 British Minister to the United States. Jefferson was Secretary of State 
in Washington's first cabinet. 

4 James Hogg, Grove's correspondent, was a member of the Transylvania 
Land Company which assimied to buy of the Cherokee Indians an immense 
tract of country making up a part of the present states of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, hence he was vitally interested in the extinguishment of the Indians' 
claims by the U. S. Government. A petition from the company to this end 
rested before Congress in 1792-93. The sale was finally declared illegal by 
the States of North Carolina and Virginia though at the same time the com" 
pany was allowed a compensation of 200,000 acres })y way of compromise. 

5 North Carolina merchants had suffered the loss of a certain cargo, in 
part slaves, that bad drifted ashore upon one of the Bahamas and there con- 
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the District Fedl. Court is to sit at Wilmington alternately wh. 
Newbem & Edenton. The Indian business* has made it necofl- 
sary to increase the duties* on importation 2i p Ct. ; I susiKiCt in 
these kind of matters two <C' tivo will not always make four: I con- 
fess I think commerce is already pretty well burtheneii. Be bo 
good as remember me to all friends in and about Hillsboro. 

I am 

Dear Sir 

with respect & Esteem 

Your very Hum St 

W. B. Grovk 



To James Hogg. 

Phila. Jany. 2l8t, 1795 
Dear Sir 

About a fortnight ago the Deeds <fe [lapers resiKjct- 
ing your Indian purchase came forward, <fe at wime time I rcxMl. 
yours of the first Deccmr. on the subject' — the first opportunity 
was embraced to bring forward the Petition <fec they were ref<frrcd 
as usual to a Committee viz Mr. Smith S. Carolina, Mr. Blount/ 
Mr Carnes Georgia, ct two others wlio refK^rte^I they ooncAiivt^l the 
claim of the Transylvania Company's renUA on th^; same ground 
& principle that other claims for I^nds in our W^jnUim Oiuntry, 

tiscated by the British anthoriti**!!. Tlie parti<« inUirtmU^l in tin; rra?rdiiiri- 
dise petitioDe<] Oinerffflf* to swim? oxnni>f»nt!Sii\on but Hw?in mrver Ut \iA\(t\ttjim 
sucoesHf ul . 

6 The Wertem iDdian." defeat*?'] (jfufru] Ht, Clair on the Wa^>ai!h liiveriri 
the Northwest TerriUiry, Nov. 3, 1791, fJiiMrtu yt^'U^'fid alanri in tl»<? wUoUi 
we<t*.'m f-oantr)'- To pro\'ide a war f'ind (/fmitr*'**' utfrt'sv^'^l !>#<' dnti<« tm 
i!jjfK>rt/i and =j**r:t o-:t Ma^l .\t,l*,ffTij Wayne t/> eha-riiy tJie Indian^*. 

1 Hf-^r if:**'!^'^"' ;:. t!'j«' Tra;i-^]'. arJa l^nd r^.'/ij/any h** f^-^'n «'Xplair»«^l 
in a fonijer i,otif-. ^iro.e *Aa>? a viar;/j a»'!".'y;a*>f of t^f #'!ainj". of tf##; *V/f/i* 
pany. Tr.L- Jitter **;•:,.;. ;f,-*-if very e>-ir.y oMliMrs- I,':'- n*»«;fe of tj**- O/rn- 
pany'* ^-iairn- ^rjd T.v; ;.**';.•■•- of ;•> a/ -♦.;■..■*>- ';;/ 1'/ 17Vv 

2 Thon.ii.- B! .ir.t. r/j^ r;.''>'r o5 ''>/:. /r*^**- ;ro;o Nor*.:, f 'ar**^/!* IT'/J 17'//; 
1803-l-«rf!f: :>r::-:>:2. H^ -/&. » •,f'/r>-f o/ V/f^, Bio.;/, o/ 7*'/i/»*9'***', ii^na' 
t^jr fro:/i t:,at rta> a/,'j er;^.>rj // t>>e -^rf.V/ J»„y Jj :7'/7^ for ex^itiojf >i//*' 
tile iDcnnd'fSjA M^i:u< -rp^au.'* :/. t.'>- {//'.i-^.a/ja ft^rnUffj 
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which had been ceded to theUn. States, & therefore that the Peti- 
tion &c. of the Compy. should be referred to tlie Committee of the 
whole House who had under consideration tlie Subject of the Peti- 
tion of Tliomas Person' & others with certain Res()hiti(»ns of the 
North Carolina Tjcgislature — Mr Macon* <k myself were of a differ- 
ent opinion, tt he stated the reasons why the claims of the Com- 
pany & other holders of Land in the Western Coimtry differed 
from each other in some irnpoiiant points; but they were referred 
without any Special Reix)rts and are nov>' before the Committee of 
the whole House with tlie other (claims of our State for Lands in 
the Territory ceeded to the Cherokees; What the fate of the busi- 
ness will be is quite uncertain, tho I assure you, T fear not favour- 
able. 

An opinion is very generally entertained here that North Caro- 
lina had no good right to sell those Lands untill the Indian rights 
had been fairly purchased, or exU'ncpn'shed , and the Members from 
the State are not in i^)ssession of any Document to prove that has 
been done, since the Treaty held by autl.ority of the State at Long 
Island of Hoi stein in May 1777 — whereby the Indians seem to 
have been much favoured by the Boundary lines, c^' Treated with 
as a Free d' Indeiyendent Peoj^le — That Treaty of 1777 il- the Hope- 
well Treaty were less favourable to the Whites, than the late 
Treaty at Holstein by Govr. Blount, and therefore say many of 
the Members of CongrCvSs the right of the Company's purchase in 
1775 was affected by the Treaty of No. Carolina in 1777, and 
therefore No. C. should settle the affair with the Company, ^tthat 
the grant from the Stiitc to the Coy. in 1783-1 for 2(X),000 acn^s of 
that Land which the State had actually in 1777 guaranteed by 
Treaty to the Cherokees, could not be a good grant, untill the In- 
dian boundaries was altered by Treaty to include that Land ; or 
untill the State had some better right to it than a Law (of one 

party only) — 

It is true we have no evidence of consent on the part of the In- 



3 Thomas Pen*on, of Granville, likewise had a state grant of land in the 
limits of the pnisent State of Tennessee. 

4 Nathaniel Mwjon, M. C. from North Carolina, was the leafier of the 
Republican party in North Carolina and exceedingly influential in Congreasj. 
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dians to renlenguish any part of the Lands secured to them in 
1777 — and here we must insist on the right & Custom of Conquest 
after ^77, in consequence of a Violation on the part of the Cherokees 
of that very Treaty of 1777 ; & urge the Law of No Carolina passed 
in 1783 — for opening the Land office & declaring the Indian 
boundaries & hunting grounds — as the terms of the Conquerers — 
that this Law is neither against the Laws of Justice or Nations, 
that tis only taking into possession & preparing for Cultivation a 
Territory within the Chartered Limits of the Slate not actually 
occupied by Men — & to defray the expenses of the War against 
the Natives who were leagued with the Common Enemy — that 
regard & proper attention to the Natives are not neglected in as 
much as a tract of Country nearly 200 miles by 40 is reserved for 
them including nearly all their actual places of residence &c &c 
&c — I cannot here omit saying that in my opinion the State of 
No. C. had it fully in her power before the Cession to Congress to 
have put every discussion or argument of this Subject out of the 
question — That Henderson & Co. did fairly extinguish the Indian 
claims to the Lands named in the Deeds appears to me clear 
enough, but whether the titles to these lands could with propriety 
Vest in them is a question I cant pretend to decide fully — if the 
title however did not vest in them, it surely did in the Community 
or State of which they were Members or Citizens Viz No. Ca. and 
they should have been fully & generously compensated for such 
eminent Service to the Community, and that community should 
have enjoyed the advantages of the enterprize of their fellow Citi- 
zens — but I believe our State declared the purchase of the Coy. 
Void, and did not pretend to derive any advantage from it — this 
was perhai)s wrong. When our Troops marched into & subdued 
these Cherokees in 1776, 80 or 81 — after they had broken the 
Treaty of 1777 there might most certainly have been obtained by 
Consent {through fear) some acknowledgment from them, either 
that they would remain at Peace under the Protection of N. Carolina^ 
or that they would agree the line fixed in 1777 should be so far 
altered as to pay for the expenses of the War with Lands to the 
West of that line — Nothing of this kind was done on the part of 
No. C. whilst So. Carolina availed herself of that state of things to 
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substantiate claims for some of her Western Country — We have to 
encounter with another great diflSculty in ascertaining how and 
where the several treaty lines run, & those lines in the Compy's 
deed on Powell & Hoi stein Rivers to point out the part & probable 
quantity of Land included in the Cession to the Cherokees at the 
late Treaty — We have a map of the So. Ws. Territory made by 
Doer. Williamson^ from materials furnished by Genl Smith of 
Cumberland as tis said, but all persons who know anything of 
Powell River, Valley & mountains — Holstein, Cloud Creek &c <lr 
assert that the Map is most incorrect as respects that part of the 
Country in particular — Which you will see is a great misfortune 
as in that quarter all the Treaty Boundaries & purchases begin — 
and it is in that coimtry where the Company's 200,000 acres are 
granted — I think your grant or patent should have been forward- 
ed & the Tiaw of the State granting the same — It being private is 
not in Iredells Revisal which is only lately discovered — the sever- 
al arguments and objections which I have stated to our claims & 
rights are only those which in private conversation have been off- 
ered, and I mention them to give you some idea of what may be 
expected in a Public discussion 

You may be assured that all the Meml>ers from the State will do 
what they can towards elTecting Justice to the Company & all 
others claiming Lands under the State But between ourselves so 
great and important a Subject should have very able. Learned & 
Eloquent advocates, this (again between ourselves, as you don't 
know it — ) is Not the case I fear — don't supi)ose I mean any 
demerit to the Del n,* I am certain we all mean well, but you 

5 Dr. Hugh Williamson, of North Carolina, member of th« Phila^lelphia 
Conventien that framed the Federal Constitution ; member of the Congress 
of the C(»nfederation from 1784 to 1787; member of Conjrress from 1790 to 
1793. Dr. Williamson was a physician, naturalist, and historian. For an 
extended sketch of this interesting personality see Wheeler's History of Nortli 
Carolina, II., 91, et aeq. 

6 Delegation from North Carolina in the halls of Congress. Evidently 
Grove wishes to transfer the burden of th.e campany's interests from the 
shoulders of the North Carolina delegation to the hands of counsel paid by 
the company : yet he does not wish it to appear that he is not zealous for his 
constituents' interests. 
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know better than I can tell you what one might say of tis all: b. 
Man may be very capable of judging & forming a tolerable just idea 
& determination on a subject when he hears all the argumentH, 
takes all the evidence that may be oflFered, who would make a bad 
hand of stating & suming up all these arguments with decency — 
In short one may be an Excellent Jury man, who would bo a bad 
advocate or Lawyer — and a number of reasons seem to impresfl 
me with a belief that the subject of our claims are more properly 
a Judicial question, than a matter of Legislative interference, in 
the first instance Was there any Court Competent to the Subject — 

You shall hear from me as soon as anything is done in this busi- 
ness, & therefore shall proceed to other matters of Congressional 
deliberation &c 

We have passed a Law for raising the pay of the Militia to 6 2-8 
Dollars per Month when called into service I hope & l>elieve there 
may be few occations to trouble them — but you recollect there 
was much uneasiness on this subject last summer in our Btate.' 
Some further Amendmants are proposed to the Militia Law — in- 
cluding a proposition of arming those Citizens who are not able U) 
purchase <fe equip themselves &c — a Bill has passed our HouMe 
amending the Naturalization I^w,* prolonging the time of R<;Hi- 
dence to 5 years before Aliens can ljea>me Citizens and U> make 
Noblemen & others holding titles in Europe renDunrje such titl^jH 
before they are admitted U) the rights of Citizens — thew5 anufnd- 
ments have been brought forward & a^lvocaU^rl under the impn^HM- 
ion that most of the Emigrants U) this Country at thiij time <fe fKjr- 
haps for some time U) ayme, are very highly charg^i'l with one or 
other of two political manias — the "pint of Arint^tcracy or of avar- 
chy — both have indee^l V«een in sr^me r:a«^ evident — but I ('jtuUtm 
I was not so fully impressf^l with the Sfn-^m^hy <tr jx/licy of thin 
Law as seeme^i to hie gfmc.rMy the r:aii*j with the MernUfn^ — alt ho 
there are & may \ph ^^me -ftKrh Chara/rt/^n*, I am if*^n*MSifU'A the 



7 Gaoled by tfie v^ttf-rzl ff^fifmiiou Up ii*^ Ur^UffSil V.xi:m' l^w, titUti'tttMiUtti 
in P^nnsjlvauU in tl^ w^-^V^l '*^'h'i¥k*rj I'Mm-IHou'' in 17'/4, iiisr mu$iiiiff 
previoof? to t^i^ d«Ur fA Uji» Mt>-r 

8 This AmeiyiH XatoraJkati^yrj Hu\ j/a«^i inVt Isin ai#*'J ynt^ «|/f/f//t*^l 
Jjumary 29. 1795. 
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good sense of the whole will never give way to their follies, and 
mad views I feared such a Law might check the spirit of Em^ra- 
tion to this Country, which in my opinion for a Century to come 
should be encouraged by every reasonable means; I am led to this 
impression the more strongly by being a Southern Man ;'tho many 
differ with me as to the policy of this Subject — 

A very important subject is under consideration as respects the 
whole community, tis the forming and establishing a Systematick 
plan by Law for paying off and Sinking the Public debt*° — I think 
it will be done, & if we remain at peace & our Revenues continue 
increasing as for 2 years past & Government not extravagant, the 
whole may be paid in 12 years, by redemption <fe purchase on the 
part of Govert. without one penny additional tax — then being out 
of debt the Government will have no excuse to continue any 
Revenue Law" which may be thought impolitic or injurious — I 
confess myself in favor of applying every nerve of the Governt. 
towards melting down that Public debt which hangs over us, & 
which has in many cases beau considered as a Colossus of Specu- 
lation" which had infused itself into the Administration of our 
Federal Counsils to the dishonour &c. of C - gr — Whether this be 
true, or not is not in my power to answer but I fear there has been 
too nmch reason to found such an opinion on and from my heart 
as a Man, as a friend to Justice, to the Constitution & the Peace of 
my Country, I lament it — and the sooner the possibility of such 

9 Grove was singularly clear-sigh tt'<i as to the needs of his own section, 
though the vision of many of his compatriots had already >)egun to be 
obscured by the incubus of slavery. 

10 Upon the meeting of the 4th CJongress in March, 1795, it was found that 
the Republicans were in a majority in the lower house, quite a safe one at 
first. This majority determined upon retrenchment in public linanct^ as a 
rebuke to the Federalist party. Grove, despite his ardent Federalist princi- 
ples, sympathized witli this purpose of his party opponents and lent it his 
encouragement. Temporarily defeated, the plan was resume<l when Jefler- 
Bon became president in 1801. 

11 A reference to the federal Excise Law, passed by Congress May 8, 1792, 
and repealed by the Republican Congreas in 1802. 

12 The assumption of State debts by the federal government during the 
first Congre^ gave rise to much speculation in the public securities that to a 
d^ree cast discredit upon Hamilton's wise financial policy. 
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an influence (if it does exist,) is removed the better — and there- 
fore instead of Indian Wars &c Let us pay our Debts — and make 
a fair start — for so far as I am capable of judging from experience 
in our own Country, and reading of others — I think a large Pub- 
lic debt the very opposite to a Public Blessing — 

I make no doubt you partake in the general anxiety respecting 
the result of our Demand <fec at the Court of St. James, *^ & at the 
Silence of the President on that subject he having not laid before 
either House one Syllable of Mr Jay's Communication — Some 
here think this amiss in him, but perhaps while the business is in 
a fair train & nearly completed it might be improper to disclose 
parts — therefore We are on the top of hope & expectation that all 
things are well, & like to be l)etter in a little time — before the 
Sessn. closes we must know everything, or — the public mind will 
begin to despair — If events in Europe can have any influence on 
the British Court ( & I confess to think they must have important 
effects ) these events seem to favour our Expectations to obtain all 
our Just demands — 

I have seen a letter of the 2(1. Nov. from a Merchant of Conse- 
quence in London to one of that kind here, which enters into 
detail of the nature & objects of Negoceation between the British 
& American Ministers, he says Commissrs. are to be appointed to 
fix on the Boundary to the No. Es. as fixed in the Treaty viz to 
determine on the proper River St Croix — that all our Western 
Forts are to be immediately delivered to us — that Commissrs. are to 
assertain the loss of Negroes actually taken by the British during the 
War & payment made — that all kinds of impediment are to be 
removed respecting the payment & recovery of old British debts — 
and that we are to have a free trade to the Ws. Indies for Vessels 
of or under 120 tons — altho all these things are probable, politic, 
& just as respects both Nations, rememl)er tis Merchants News — 



13 John Jay, of New York, had l)ei»n st^nt to England in May 1794 to ne- 
iiotiAte. a treaty of coimni^rci' with tli.it country and to settle all outstanding 
differences left over from the Peace of Paris in 1783. As in well known, the 
treaty when finally efTected wa« entirely unsatisfactory to the bulk of opinion 
in thin country, yet the Fe<ienili.st party, in an extra session of the Senate, 
was strong enough to force its ratification des|)ite the storm of protest 
throughout the country. 
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that I may have the pleasure of Conferming it all & more from 
official information before the 3 of March is my Sincere prayer — 
That Prusia has solicited and obtained Peace with the French 
Republic'* Is Confermed from all quarters — that Spain & Germany 
are Negotiating to that end with the French is also most certain — 
that the States of Holland are Willing & must accept any terms is 
evident for the French are nearly in Possession of their WTiole 
Coxmtry — The French begin to treat the Conquered People with 
the strictest Justice & respect, & propose to grant the request of 
the States of Holland, upon their, in every respect detaching them- 
selves from England & its interest — Indeed it seems to be the 
whole bent of the Convention & Nation of France to establish the 
River Rhine as the extent and boundary of the Republic & to have 
Peace with all the World but their old Rival and Enemy Gr Brit- 
ain, who it seems they are Resolved to have one fair Campaign 
with, perhaps with a view of paying that Nation in coin^ as to dic- 
tating a Form of Government for them — What the consequences 
and results of all these transactions will come to the L — d only 
knows — but I hope the Spirit of Moderation & humanity which 
seems at present predominant in the Convention may bring about 
a Speedy & glorious Peace to the advantage of the real liberty & 
happen ess of Mankind, in those Nations more particularly where 
the reverse has been too prevalent. 

That the French meditate some attack on G. B. and the Ws. 
Indies seems the more probable, from the circumstance, that the 
Paris papers say the Govt, are aware that too many of their Vast 
armies should not be discharged at once & brought into the Body 
of the Nation, before all things on a firm & proper basis are form- 
ed on a Constitution & Laws &c. and therefore to humble the pride 
&c &c of the British Court may be a proper object of Employment 



14 The Republic of France, establisliod {September 2, 1792, was now rapid- 
ly moving along that ajrafressive course which was to lead the nation into con- 
flict with all Europe and was finally to cuhninate in Waterloo, 1815. All 
public men in America were profoundly interested in Euroi)ean afi*air8 during 
all this periml, and especially in that the influences of the European conflict 
cn»ated the largest political problems of the young American liepublic dur- 
jjig its first quarter century of life. 
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of a half a million or so of their brave Sans Culottes'^ — This may 
prove an obstinate and Vexatious Job to them for altho John Bull 
has been shamefully treated in this War, & much of his treasure 
exhausted yet if all his family & Connections unite and make War 
their object without regard to Commerce as the French have done, 
they would make a formidable and dredfuU resistance — 

For my own part I dont think tis the real Intert. of America 
that the Navy of Gr. Britain should be so formadable as it is, for 
it makes them very arrogant & dictatorial to People they have no 
business with, & therefore I wish that part of their force lessened — 

Yet remember I should not like even our friends the French, to 
have a Very decided Superiority on the ocean to all other Nations 
in War Ships, and therefore I believe it would not be amiss for 
them to distroy each others Floating War Machines down to a 
moderate number — the Peace, Happiness, & Expenses of their 
own People would be bettered by such an event — and the Ameri- 
cans would have less to fear of either, of their future a^mbition or 
mad projects — 

I now thank you for your favr. of the 2d. Jany from Hillsboro — 
the former part of this letter answers it so far as respects the Land 
business. 

I assure you I feel much obliged for the acct. you gave me of the 
affair between Bob ik [One v^ord illerihlf^ by same post that 
brt. your last. Mr Taylor' from Raleigh just mentioned some- 
thing of the affair, in a slight & hasty manner, which would have 
made me very uneasy but for your letter, giving a full account of 
the cause & manner of Bob's attack on his old tutor;'' however 
from your information of the business I approve of Bob's conduct, 
only that he did not I fear give the Fellow a sufficient drubbing — 



15 A name of reproach and ri<licule conferred by the French aristocrats 
upon those belonging to the extreme republican party, the membera of which 
had rejected sliort bret^ches, as an article of tlri'ss i)eculiar to tlie upper 
clrssefl. 

16 John Louid Taylor, of Fayetteville, Grove's home, is very probably 
meant here. He was a memlxT of the State Commons In 1792, 1793, 1794; 
in 1798 he was elected a judge of the Superior Court, and in 1818 a judge of 
the Supreme Court. 

17 I have been unable to determine who was Bob or his tutor. 
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for surely there could not have hecn in my mind a Baser, more 
brutal, unmanly behaviour than your account of [One inord iUegi- 
hle^ conduct — to be sure the Fellow is lost to every sense of De- 
cency and I hope all who have any pretentions to it will treat him 
accordingly — 

I ask pardon for this I^ong letter, when I sit down to write or 
taulk to you, 1 generally forget how the time passes until the. Bell 
rings — Be so good as rememl)er me with respectful compliments to 
all my Female friends ife acquaintances in Hillslx^ro; and say to 
any of my acquaintances among the Gentlemen that I should l)e 
glad to hear from them — 

Pray how does Mr. Ker'* go on at Chapel Hill and is things like 
to do well there; the more I think of that Seminary & the State of 
our Country I mean No. C. — the more anxiou« I am for its suc- 
cess — our Country wants Men of literature more than any other 
toant on earth — 

Morse's Book*' has injured the reputation of our State extreme- 
ly, by his false, infamous account of the Country & its inhabi- 
tants — the Book being the first of its kind published in America 
since the Revolution was bought with avidity by Europeans, <^" has 
undergone a French & German Edition — Dr. Williamson proposes 
writing the History^ of the Stiit^j <fe I have Subd for 3 Copies, he is 
a man of such prejudices that T fear all that time which he has 
acted so conspicuous a part in the State — which is from his first 
coming into it, that the Book will not be much prized — however 
the early part of the History will probably be correct, for he has 
great industry in procuring materials — >nnie say he furnished 
Morse with some of the most objectional parts of his acct. of the 



18 Dr. David Ker, first professor and also, as Prc»si(ling ProiV.ssor, tlio first 
executive of the University of North Carolina which institution had just been 
op<.*ned Jan. 15, 1795, six days befon? the date of Grove's letter. 

19 Anil rican Universal (xeography, by JtHlidiah Morse, D. D. This book 
reached its fifth edition in 1812, Mng publislied in that year by Thomas and 
Andrews, Boston, Maas. 

20 VVilliainson's History of North Carolina ap|x»ared in 1812. Grove proved 
to be Jungularly correct in his estimate of the probable value of William- 
son's work, parts of it being of unusnal value, due in the main to the author's 
indefatigability in the collection of material. 
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State, if I thought so I would despise him — 

Carey is now publishing a Geography of the Un States, and I 
have got him to expunge all Morse's libels — and Gov. Martin" 
has written several little additions to the acct. of the State, that 
in some measure may commence a refutation of that illiberal and 
ignorant authors Book — (Morse's) — I have taken care that our 
Town & Wilmington should not be unnoticed — as respects their 
Trade &c <fec 

I intended to bid you Adieu two sheets ago but finding myself 
entering on the last side of the fifth sheet & 20th. page — I feel 
compassion for your Patience and bid you Farewell, with a confi- 
dance that he who writes or taulks much must be troublesome to 
his friends — pray then forgive all the Superfluous of this letter 
and 

believe me 

with esteem 
your friend 

& very Hum. Ser. 

W B Grove 



To James Hogg 

Phila. June 24th. 1797 

Dear Sir 

Mr Rich & Mr McDonald the Commis- 
sioners on the part of G Britain arrived in May, & met Colo Innis' 
<fe Mr. Fitzsimmons the Commissrs. on the part of the U Stiites for 
adjusting the Business of the old British debts agreeably to Treaty, 
a Mr Guilmard was nominated by the British for the 5th Com- 



21 Alexander Martin of Cliiilford, elected governor of Nortli Carolina in 
1782 and a^ain in 1789; meinli*»r of Philadelphia OonBtitutional Convention, 
1787, and Unit<»d States Senator 1793-1799. 

1 Colonel Henry Innis of Virginia, afterward federal District Judge in 
Kentucky before whom was had the Frankfort hearing of Aaron Burr just 
before the latter' s conspiracy was uncovered in 1806. 
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missr., & Mr Ames' on the part of the U States; the Lot fell on the 
former; they have formed a Board and are ready to enter on the 
subject of their appointment, as you will see by their notice in the 
Ns papers; No Business has been yet brought before them, & Mr 
Innis with whom I am in habits of intimacy, tells me they have 
agreed on no parti(uilar principles yet, as to the mode & manner of 
establishing claims; He is opinion all claims must have gone 
through tlie Courts of Law before tliey can be entered on, by Com- 
missioners, who he thinks have not by the Treaty Original Juris- 
diction, this however he fears is a point to be cont-ended, and 
should it be settled in such a way as to extend the powers of the 
Commissn., from whose decision there is no appeal he expresses 
an apprehension that considerable sums may be awarded against 
the U States, which were not intended by the Treaty to be covered. 

Mr Innis says he finds a disposition on the part of some of the 
Gentlemen to make this place the permanent Seat of the Board, 
but that he shall urge a removal to the South in the fall : agents 
will be appointed to attend to the interests of the U States, to 
obtain testimony & prevent frauds & Collusions &c — A report was 
some time ago ill circulation that the Commissn. in London for 
adjusting claims for Spoliations had refused to proceed, it seems 
this is not so; the Court of Appeals had indeed adjourned, which 
might retard the decisions of the Commiss. for a short time. I 
suppose tis not improbable but the failure of the Federal Court in 
N. C may have a like tendency — I regret really that our State 
has been so unfortunate in failures of this kind, which must 
increase the dissatisfaction of many, & bring those Courts into dis- 
repute. — 

Our affairs with France wear's a gloomy aspect, and yet manj^ 



2 Fisher Ames of Massacliusetts, ardent Federalist, member of Congress 
from his States famous political orator, one of his lx>st known six?oclies beinj? 
that in (lefense of the Jay Treaty made April 28, 1790, two weeks after the 
Senate had ratified that dociuuent. 

3 A quorum of the Judges of the Circuit Court for the District of North 
Carolina did not attend for the June term, 1797, hence there was no court. 
This made necessary a congressional act, approved July 5, 1797, for review- 
ing and continuing suits and processes. See Annals of Congr(*i«<, 5th Cong., 
1797-1799. Vol. III., 3692. Acts of Cong. 
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have hopes that raatters will be more amicably adjusted by our 
new mission of Envoys* Extraory.; I most fervently hope it may 
be so, and for the sake of the Peace & happiness of our Country We 
should suppress the honest indignation excited by their in^t/ries & 
insults,^ provided they adjust matters with Justice & liberality — I 
can not omit saying what I firmly believe, that many among us 
have been induced to justify the French more from the enthusiasm 
we felt at the blaze of their Successes, than from any candid inves- 
tigation which can be made into their Conduct towards the Uni- 
ted States — I suspect those* in our own Country who blame the 
American Government for pursuing measures calculated to main- 
tain the Neutrality of the Country, have themselves been nevtraly and 
therefore blame the Constituted authorities because their acts did 
not go the length qf their r/iod Vi^ws — While we rejoice at the pros- 
pect of a great Nation obtaining rational Liberty, we ought not to 
forget the Duty & respect we owe to our own rights & Country. 

Congress will rise in seven or eight days, without doing any 
thing more of Consequence than taking some preparitory steps for 
Defence in case of the worst. 

The Spanish Government has refused to run the line from the 
Mississippi agreeably to Treaty' and offer some very flimsy pre- 

4 This was Adams' first misfliou to France, composed of Charles Pinckney, 
John Marshall, and EI bridge Gerry, the treatment of whom by France re- 
sulted in the famous X.Y.Z. affair. 

5 France was in a deadly grapple with England and resented America's 
policy of neutrality. Her minister, Fauchet, accused the America, govern- 
ment of the violation and inexecution of treaties, one of which, made in 1778, 
he regarded as an offensive and defensive aliiance ; the other of amity, navi- 
gation, and commerce under which Fraiicu claimed the right of bringing 
prizes into United States ports, and of fitting out ships acrainst her enemies, 
all of which the American government opposed. 

6 Grove's complaint here is directed against the Republican party, whose 
sympathies were pro-French. The Federalists' sympathies were with the 
English in tlip great international conflict. In case the policy of neutrality 
was abandoned the Republicans wished to fight England, while the Federal- 
ists wished to fight France. 

7 In 1796 the United States had affected a treaty with Spain by which the 
Mistpissippi River was to be opene<I, New Orleans made a port of deposit for 
three years, and the thirty-first degree of latitude agreed upon as part of the 
southern boundary of the United States. But in 1797 this excellent treaty 
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tences for this Conduct, but it is pretty well understood that 
French influence is the real Ciiuse, & it is said the Florida's & 
Louisiania® is to l)e relenquishcd to the Republic; perhaps Canada 
may also fall into their hands — If so I fear from their power and 
ambUion, they may become trouljlesome neighbore to this Country. 

The Empiror has certainly l)een driven into a separate Peace in 
consequence of the wonderful victories of the French armies, the 
terms have been dictiited by Buonaparte^ under the direction of the 
Dire<*U)ry; a Congress is to be held at Basle" at which some of the 
German Princes & G. Br ltd in are to he permitted to send Negociators 
to effect a general Peace; in the menu time it seems from French 
pai)ers the Republic are resolved to annihilate the British Govern- 
ment & destroy her Naval power if slie can — 

If these things are effected it must have great and important 
consequences on the affairs of Europe and the Commercial Wourld, 
and I am not persuaded but it would have an unhappy influence 
on the affairs of our own Country; for either France, or G Britain 
to have such a Complete power over the other, would destroy rival- 
ship which has at times prevented Iwth nations from overrimning 
the rights of others. 

Be so good as remember me to all friends & believe to be with 
esteem D Sir 

Your Hum Sert. 

W. B. GmvE 



seemed for a time likely to fail. Spain had taken ofFense at the Jay Treaty 
with England and refaFied for a time to run out the boundary line which 
separateil her possessions from those of the United States. 

8 West Florida and Louisiana were both possessions of Spain at this date. 
Louisiana was ceded by Spain to Napoleon at the secn't treaty of San Ilde- 
fonso, 1800. 

9 Thf^se terms were not actually signed Ix^tween Emperor Francis II and 
Bonaparte until Octolx^r 17, 1707. It was the treaty of Campo Formio dicta- 
ted by Bonapartt* to Francis, one hundred miles from Vienna and after his 
wonderful victories in northern Italy. By it the Em|>eror agreed to the ex- 
tension of France over the Netherlands and the Rhenisli Provinces, and the 
virtual annexation of Ix)mbardy, Modena, and the Papal Stiitas, while Aus- 
tria was allowed to take over the ancient Republic of Venice. 

10 This Congress actually met at Rastadt, November, 1797, but did noth- 
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To James Hogg. 

Philadelphia Decern. 18. 1797 

Dear Sir 

I wrote you a few lines sometime ago and expect short- 
ly to have the pleasure of an answer, In the mean time tis proiKjr 
I should give you some information on the subjtx^t of your Money 
put into my Hands to \>e vested in some public fund here — In the 
first place the Gold when weighed at the Bank amounted to $807.37- 
of course you lost $2.64 — as the sum you gave me was $810.1 — 
but had not the enclosed moidore (contained in parcel No 1 — ) 
proved base, your money would have over run your calculation — 
It was cut at the bank. — This money I deposited in the Bank on 
the 18th. Nov. — and have since Deposited the $5(X) you gave me 
in paper. 

I mentioned to you that Mr Steele* & others had advised the 
purchase of Bank Stock, Viz Bank Shares, in preference to 6 p Ct. 
Stock as less liable to lluctuation or depreciation — Bank Stock is 
alK)ve par, & the other something below, but on further enquiries 
into the subject I dont i)erceive so much difference in their a>ctual 
Value as I at first apprehendeil — for instance a Bank Share say 
$400 sells at 2S to 25 pr Ct. advance, and the Dividend on this is 
generally 7 p Ct. to 8 p Ct. half yearly — 6 p Ct. Stock is about 17 
having had 2 years of the original principal of 2 p Ct. on each 
$100 paid agreo^ibly to Law, and the redemption continues to go 
on at that rate quarter yciirly until the whole debt shall be re- 
deemed — this redeemable qxvaVUy in the Debt of the U. States, les- 
sens its value with Stork Jobbers. But tis an admirable plan for 
the public to get rid of the Debt — and should not l)e deviated 
from under No Circumstances', but in case of Waror any great pub- 



injij Ix^yond the ratification of the secn>t articles of the treaty of Cainpo For- 
mio England was not n^prt»>^enUHi and continued the war against France. 

1 John St<K*l(s of Salisbury, N. C, Comptroller of tho United States Treaa- 
nry under Washin^^n's and A<lams' adniinigtrations, and for two years 
under Jefferson, lie resigned his post in the fall of 1802. 
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lie disturbance, this redemption of principal as well as payment of 
interest might be delayed; but I hope & trust neither will happen, 
notwithstanding the gloomy prospect of things for some time past 
as regards our affairs with France. I have advised also with Mr 
John Storey,' the friend of Mr Jno Hogg,' who I shall get to do 
the necessary Business as regards the purchase of the Stock <fec. 
which I shall attend to, so as to see the proper transfer made — 

The reason why nothing has been yet done, is, that it being so 
near the end of the yeavy & quarter Mr S. thinks it best to purchase 
so as to commence from the first of Jany., and he is now casting 
about for a sum to or near the amt of Cash, I hope ere long to give 
you further accounts, and I am now the more particular to afford 
you a better idea of these matters than perhaps you may have 
had before — 

We have had more harmony in Congress than usual, & I hope a 
Continuance of it, tho' there has been very little yet before us of a 
nature to Excite the Spirit of Party — I send you the Report of 
our Committee of last Sessn . & the Docimients relative to Bloimts 
Conspiracy* — you will perceive Mr Liston^ gave more Countenance 
to the Scheme, than had been apprehended, and I would not be 
surprised if the President should request his recall ; it would grati- 
fy many who think Mr L. has had more to do in the Business than 
has ever appeared, & it would silence those who wish to make a 
Charge of partiality against the Government — You will also dis- 
cover an attempt to insinuate that the Secrty. of State^ was desir- 



2 Probably a stock broker of Philadelphia. 

3 Cousin of Jamea Hogg. John Hogg was a merchant, doing business in 
both Fayetteville and Wilmington ajid residing in the main in the latter 
town. 

4 William Bloimt, first United States Senator from Tennessee, impeached 
before the bar of the Senate and expelled for exciting the Indians and Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky adventurers to make hostile incursions against Spanish 
territory. 

5 Robert Listen, minister to the United States from Great Britain, was 
included in the plan to make war on the Spanish Floridas. It was for co-op- 
eration with this English scheme of wresting the Floridas from Spain that 
Wm. Bloimt was impeached. 

6 Timotliy Pickering, Secretary of State under Adams. 
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ous to screen the British Minister — I suspect the insinuation pro- 
ceeded from Malice, or a misunderstanding of Batons' information 
to Ripley. 

Our Envoys® are at Paris, but We yet know nothing of their pros- 
I)ects; I need not tell you that We are all anxiety on this Subject. 
As the result of their Mission I apprehtmd must have an important 
influence on the affairs of this Country, T earnestly hope it may be 
favourable to Reason & Justice. 

There is some flying Report that French Garrisons are in some 
or all of the Ports on the Mississippi I hope tis not true nor never 
may be; they are too Powerful and Ambitious to be honest and 
Just Neighbors.' 

Few arrivals latterly from Europe, but what have long passages ; 
but information has got here from several quarters that Admrl. 
Duncan" had a most severe action the 12th. Oct. with the Dutch 
Fleet — 8 or 9 of the Dutch line of Battle Ships are taken and 
some of the British Vessels nearly disabled — 

It was expected that 3 yenrs after the Mint began to Coin, there 
would be a Sufficiency of the Silver Coins of the Ud. States in cir- 
culation," to admit the calling in such silver Coins aa are supposed 
to have more alloy than is proper, but it is proved to be otherwise, 
& the time admitting those coins to circulate will be prolonged, 
as well as for gold coins — 



7 Probably General Williaui Eaton, a captain at this date on the Seminole 
frontier in Georgia, later, in Jefferson's administration the real hero of the 
Tripolitan war. 

8 Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry. Grove's fears were fully realized a lit- 
tle later in the X.Y.Z. explosion. 

9 The general American dread of France as a neighbor on our southwest- 
em border accounts for Jefferson's disregard of constitutional scruples and 
his hiisty purchase of the Louisiana territory in 1803 after it had been trans- 
ferre<l by Spain to France in 1800. 

10 Admiral Duncan, of the English navy, defeated the Dutch fleet off Cam- 
perdown, on the coa.st of Holland, Oct., 11, 1797. The Dutch were allied 
with the French. 

11 An su:t of Oongn\ss in 1793 had provided that, three years from the day, 
on whicli the first silver coin and again three years from the day on which 
the first gold coin was struck at the mint, gold and silver bearing the stamp 
of foreign powers should, save Spanish milled dollars and parte thereof, 
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The Stamp tax" will not go into operation until Ist. July — I 
hope we shall alter and amend the Excise Law'' so as to remove 
your objections, in part, at lea'^t — by permitting the Distillers to 
enter for one toeekt at any time through the year, and from Week 
to Week as they may think proper — 

I will thank you to remember me to my friends Mr ik Mrs Estes 
and inform them, I mean to write Mr Est^s scxm — I suppose they 
have heard of my Brother Robert Rowan'* affliction with the Rheu- 
matism. 

When he arrived at New York from the Lakes he was a.s help- 
less as a Child, he could neither use hands or legs — I Visited him 
immediately on hearing of his situation, & am happy to say he 
was much better before he left New York for Wilmington, Sz that 
the Medical Men say they have no doubt but that the warm cli- 
mate, warm bath & Electricity will soon restore him — Be pleased 
to ofifer my respects to your family tfe })e assured I am Dear Sir, 
with Esteem 

yr. Hum Ser. 

W B Grove 



cease to be lej^al tender. In 1797 when the tlinn^ years had exi)ireii it was 
found that the U. S. mint had not supplieil a Hutticient coinage, hent^e the 
time had to be extended. 

12 In anticipation of war witli France the Fecleral Congress in 1797 pass- 
ed a stamp act that nxjuireda n»venue stamp on such dotMiments a« insur- 
ance policies, merchants' bonds, promissory notes, bills of exchanjre, law 
licenses, and many other documents. It fell under sevens criticism of the 
Kepublican party in (y()ngn\ss and was n>pealed in 1802. 

13 This was the Excise* I-.aw of 1791 against which the Pennsylvania distil- 
lers rose in 1794; reiK?aled during JefFerson's first term, but reimposed in 
Madison's administration under pressun* of (»xi>enst» of war with England. 

14 Half-brother of Grove. Grove's mother, as a widow, marrie<l RoKTt 
Kowan, of Fayetteville, who gave the name Rowan Street in that tx>wn. The 
elder Rowan was a member of the General Assi»mbly irom Cumberland coun- 
ty in 1778, 1779, 1785. A daughter, Susan Rowan, Ix-came the first wife of 
Pr. Joseph Caldwell, first president of the University of Nortli Carolina. 
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To Javies Hogg. 

Phila. Jany 18h. 1798 

Dear Sir 

I some time ago directed Clement Biddle, Broker, to 
purchase Stock of the U. States to the amount of your money say 
Sixteen hundred & Seven Dollars (k 37 cents, ik hy mistake he has 
omitted to invest 7 Dollars 37 cents — I now send you enclosed a 
R^isd. Certificate being the evidence of the sum standing on the 
Books of the Treasury of the IT. States to your credit, the interest, 
and reimbursement of 2 p Ct. thereof, can only \ye drawn by your 
atty for that purpose. 

Mr. Biddle's acct. if inclosed by which you will see the real 
state & nature of your Stock, leaving in my hands 7 Dolls, (fe 37 
Cents subject to your order, or to be added to any other sura you 
may choose to invest in this way — 

In reply to your enquiries how monies can he got from our 
Country to this place, I can give you no information unless you 
can meet with Bank notes. 

I have made some enquiries al)out the Value and probability of 
selling your Lands in Tennessee tt Kentucky within Henderson 
grants' ; I am told these Lands must beeome Valuable, but at pres- 
ent not more than half a DoUr. could he had for the Kentucky 
Land, & the Value of Powels Valley will depend on the extin- 
guishment of the Indian claims, and this event is likely to take 
place shortly, as the President has nominated Mr Ad. Moore" of 
N. C. Bushrod Washington^ of Virga. & Fisher Ames,* to hold a 
Treaty with the Cherokees under hope that they may be prevailed 



1 The Transylvania Land Coin)>any, explained in an earlier note. 

2 Alfre<l McK)n', K*nior, of Brunswick, X. C, Attorney (leneral of North 
CaroHna, 17V)0-1798; Superior Court Jud>n^ 1798-17^19; Associate Justice of 
the Uniti'd State^i Supreme Court 1799-1805; R^sijrned on account of ill health, 
and died Oct., 15, 1810. 

3 Rt»lative of President Washinj^ton, memlKir of Congress from Virginia, 
appointee! hy Adams an Associatt^ JiLsticn? of the U. S. SuprtMne (Jourt, 

4 Fisher Amos, of Massachusetts, noted earlier. 
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on to sell & relinquit?h some of their Lands to which the white 
People have legal claims under N. Carolinia, and I am induced to 
think tis probable, that part of the Country where your Lands are 
situated is the most likely to be given up by the Indians — 

I hope Mr Moore may be prevailed on to accept and act in this 
Business; there are very considerable interest in No. Carolina de- 
pending on this matter, & indeed the Petice of the Country is in 
some measure at stake, for the honest claimants will never be at 
ease until they see a fair attempt made on the part of the U. States 
to obtain those Lands from the Indians, & the weight & resjxKJta- 
bility of the Commissioners will go far in satisfying good Men let 
the result be as it may — I wish the frauds^ lately discovered at 
Raleigh may not have a bad effect in this Business, I assure every 
Body here, the State will sift the matter to the bottom and not permit 
any of those fraudulent claims to prevail — yet it may create 
doubt &c &c 

In haste I am 

D Sir your Hum Sert 

W. B. Grove 



To James Hogg. 

Phila. Jany 18th. 1798 

Dear Sir 

By this mail, & of this date, I have sent you a let- 
ter covering a Certift. of the Six p Ct. Stock which was purchased 
with Sixteen hundred Dollars Cash at 16/lOd in the pound — I 
hope that letter <fe its enclosures may arrive safe — you must have 
an atty or agent here to convert your interest & dividend of reim- 
bursement , as it becomes due at the end of each quarter into New 
Capital by this means it has the eflFect of Compound inters — 



5 Certain frauds in the Land Office at Raleigli under Glasgow. Glasgow 
was removed from office in latter part of 1797 and a commission appointed 
to sift the whole matter. 
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The Commissrs/ on British debts have done nothing decisive yet ^ 
as Mr Pitzsimmons tells me; they have been delayed by their Col- 
league Colo Innis of Virga. who has been very ill; they have how- 
ever been preparing Business and will probably soon proceed to fix 
on principles after that is done they will make pretty short work of 
such claims as may be brought before them — and I fear they will 
bring us in deeper than was expected — this will certainly be the 
case if it is determined to take up any Business that has not gone 
through a Court. 

I am amazed you have not urged your Brothers Creditors' for- 
ward before now; If I have rightly understood the situation of 
that Concern, they have claims for legal impediments if any in 
America have — In my letter, of to-day I have told you what had 
been done towards satisfying the No. Carolina land holders in 
Tennessee;' I hope the result of it may be favourable to all sides 
and that Mr. Moore may agree to iict as one of the Commissioners — 
I think it would be but Justice that some of the gentry lately taken 
in committing frauds* should grace Gallows Hill — Nothing but 
hemp will keep such fellows from preying on the honest part of 
the World I apprehend as long as they live — 

I am lx)th ashamed & chagrined at the Conduct of my old friend 
Genl. Willis;^ I told him [Words illegible] delicate terms as I 

1 Mr. Rich, Mr. McDonald, and Mr. Guilmard on the part of Great Bri- 
tain and Mr. Innis and Mr. Fitzsimmons on the part of the Unite*! States. 

2 James Hogg and hiH (;ousin, John, were members of a mercantile firm 
doing business in Wilmington and Fayetteville and had suffered certain losses 
at the hands of the British during the Revolution. They were now looking 
to the commission for an adjustment. 

3 Congress had lately appointed a commission consisting of Bushrod Wash- 
ington of Virginia, Fisher Ames of Massachusetts and Alfred Moore of North 
Carolina to undertake a negotiation with the Cherokee Indians with a view 
extinguisliing their claims to lands in Tennes'^ee that had been granted by 
North Carolina before the cession of Tennessee to the federal government. 

4 The frauds in tlie land ofiice, mentioned in a former letter and explain- 
ed in note. 

5 I am unable to determine who General Willis was, or the import of tliis 
rt»ference. It may have l)een John Willis of Robeson county, member of 
State Senate, 1787-1791, and member of the Commons 1794 and 1795 ; also a 
trustee of the State University from 1795 to 1801, 
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could that he was [ Words Uleffible] the first, but I had no concep- 
tion he would have bottomed his opposition in the manner and on 
the grounds his Petition held forth ; it seemed to he the mere effu- 
sion of Violent Passion directed against a whole People. 

With best regards 

I am Dear Sir 

your Very Hum Ser. 

W. B. Grove 



To James Hogg. 

Phila. Feby 14h. 1798 

Dear Sir 

I have latterly had such a host of letters to answer 
from diflferent parts of the State, that I postponed writing you im- 
mediately after the rect. of yours of the 18 Jany covering a line 
for Mr Storey:' I am now to acknowledge that letter, also yours 
of the 26 same month enclosing the unfortunate Generals paj^er 
War, from which it appears he so exposed his lines as to suffer the 
Enemy to break through them & cover hivi viih disgrace 

I can assure you I have felt not a little Chagrined at the whole 
of this affair — With you, and many others I enterUiined a good 
opinion of Genl. Willis, and indeed had a regard for him beyond 
common friendship, and as I was confident he knew it, I took the 
liberty of prevailing on him not to Contest the Election of his 
opponent, and said more to him on that head than I would to most 
of ray acquaintances; but he was Resolved, little did I expect he 
could or would have gone on the ground he has taken — I have 
writlrn niv ]iii»>' ■ - Mm mvltv froolv — 

ft 4 «. « 

ls\r bl'M'ey \\\ w::.- \(,\\ in answrr to your Ictln- to him, and 
s.i --8 l:e will nt{<-;i'l in your Hiisiiicss, rest as.-uivl llint Ish.ill atall 
times aid him, in any of your desires as t(» Matters In 're, with 
pkv'S'ire. 



1 .\ i ! iludelphiu f^tock broker, n*ferred to in letter of date Dec. 18, 1767. 
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I hope the Certif . of your Stock has reached you in Safety, anP 
that you are not dissatisfied with what I done, tho' I perceive that 
6pC have fallen to 16/ 8d. 

I should advise you still to lay out your money in Bank Stock, 
a Share originally was 400 Doll, they are over par from 20 to 22 
pC — so one share costs ^iSO. to 488 — any Surplus over the price 
of a Share to be laid out in 8 pCt. — so you will have all your 
money Vested; and in case of any uproar, war &c. your Bank 
Shares are safest — tho' I am of opinion all the funds are secure, 
yet they may not be so in the public estimation — this is said to be 
a fine time to purchase as the uncertainty of affairs have a greater 
effect on the Stocks than the risk warrants — 

As I wrote you fully on this subject before, I need add nothing 
more; I also asked you the price of your Kentucky Lands &c &c., 
this however is a bad Market I am told for new Lands, yet I might 
fall in with some person inclined to purchase if I could say at what 
price you held them. 

Pray will Mr Moore accept the appoint, of Commissioner to treat 
with the Indians, it is considered of importance here, that some- 
thing should be done If Possible to obtain those Lands from the 
Cherokeas — The Executive is fully of this opinion, & therefore he 
made so weighty an appointment as Moore, Washington and Ames. 
In consequence of the Death of Genl Skinner the Commissr." of 
Loans, our Senators^ & Mr Steele,* recommended Colo Rowan^ to 
fill that offce, and the President has nomenated him, he will I sup- 
pose be concurred with by the Senate — & the office will be kept at 
Fayette Ville - 

2 Joshua Skinner, of Perquimans county, appointed commissioner of 
loans by Prpsident Washinjj^ton ; was member of State Senate 1790-1794. 

3 Timothy Bloodworth, of New Hanover, and Alexander Martin of Guil- 
ford, both Republicans. Bloodworth succeeded Benjamin Hawkins, Feder- 
alist, in 1795, and Martin succixxled Samuel Johnston, Federalist, 1793. 

4 Goneral John Steele, of Salisbnry, comptroller of the U. S. Treasury 
under Washinjrton, Adams, and through a part of Jefferson's first term; was 
influential in the distribution of federal patronage in North Carolina. 

5 Rolx'Tt Rowan, of Fayett*^ ville ; Revolutionary patriot; first signer of tlie 
**Cuml)erland Association," June 20, 1775, formed for the purpose of resis- 
tance to Britain; frecpiently a member of the State lef^slature from the Revo, 
lution to 1785. 
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No accounts from our Envoys in France that are official — some 
late news state that 3 Commissrs. are named to adjust differences 
with them at Paris, bad news is apt to travel fast, or I should have 
no hopes left, as things are, I have yet some hopes^ — 

We have been shamefully perplexed with a Dirty matter com- 
mitted in Congress Hall, by one of the members on the Person of 
another,' on the outside of the Bar of the House — you read the 
papers & need say nothing of it, as those Vehicles of Scnndal are 
filled with it, to our Shame — It may not be amiss to s*ay Lyon 
spit in the face of Mr Griswould, <fe we could not expel him for 
this dirtif assault — 64 Votes made 2-3d. & 52 only Voted for his 
Expulsion, 44 against it— As an example I wish he had been Ex- 
pelled, it is proper to deal with severity against those who shall 
dare to Violate the Sanctuary of a Deliberative assembly. 

I want to say a great deal more to you, but at present have not 
time — Remember me to all friends, and l)e assured I am 

DSir 

with regard & esteem 

y Hum Ser 

W B Grove 

The Snow is 6 inches deep 
(fc the river again fast — • 



6 St« Note 4, letter of date June 24, 1797. 

7 Matthew Lyon, member of Congress from Vermont, rabid R<*pubHcan 
and very nuicli hate<l by the Federalist*', ma^le an attack on the i\oor of the 
Honae upon another member, Roger Griswold of Connei^ticut. The Houne 
faile<i to expel liim, thougli lie was later tried under the Sedition Aet for the 
publication of a letter in a Vermont paper severely criticising the government 
for its "ridiculous pomp, foolish a<lulation, aii<i selfisli avariw." lie was 
fined $1000 and sent to prison for' four months. His friends i»ot up a peti- 
tion for his pardon, l»ut as lie refused to sign it, the President n^fusinl to par- 
don him. But he was triumphantly re-elected to Congn^ss while still in 
pri.:wi, 
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To James Hogg. 

Phila. March 23d 1798 

Dear Sir 

My Correspondents have so increjised latterly, which 
in addition t<:) my duty, in these unpleasant times, to extend my 
Communications to my Constituents, has prevented me from 
writing to you for sometime past — your favour of the 2l8t ult. 
came to hand a few days ago, and afforded m(j pleasure to hear 
you were well, and that my letter covering the Certif. of your 
Stock had reached you in safety — I perceive the Value of Stocks 
are affected by the very unpleasant state of affairs with France — 
this is to be expected in any Country, but especially in a young 
Country like ours, where Capitals are invited into a thousand other 
Channels — I cannot think however things can ever become so des- 
perate among us as to induce a departure from the plighted faith 
of the Govcrt. — It may be Possible the redemption of the 2 pC. 
Capital may be diverte<i to more pressing objects — I say thus 
much to you as I presume y<ni may feel some anxiety on this 
score — for myself I feel none, having never had one penny of 
Fimded debt, or Bank aUyck in my Life — this has been owing to 
a thousand reasons^ but one of than alone wjis sufficient — viz I had 
it never in my Power or inclination to purchase — 

To you it is unnecessary to go into detail on the state of our 
affairs with France,' you can <t have investigated with coolness 
and candour the unremitted Solicitude of the Govert. of the Uni- 
ted States to maintain Peace & amity with the French, while they 
have l>een trying how far they can insult Phmder «fe degrade us, 
because we were not disposed to make our Country a Tool to their 
Views & ambitions — I have on every oeciusion from the present 
Revolution in France felt and expressed the most sincere h(>i)ethat 



1 Tie X.Y.Z. disclosures had reached Philadelphia March 5, and left 
Adaiiis' government sori'ly pirpled and offended. Grove, as an ardent Fed- 
eralist., shared the sentiments of that party relative to that course of Ameri- 
ca's relations with France. In this letter he is adroitly using the insult from 
France to justify to his constituents his well known anti-French attitude. 
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the event might terminate speedily in a Government calculated to 
make them a Free & Happy People — and while I lamented & 
Shuddered at many of the transactions of that Country, I still 
hoped and believed for a long time, that each of those horrid events, 
would be the last act of Disgrace & Tyranny that should \ye com- 
mitted under **Fair Liberty's sacred name'' — But alas! how silly 
have I be^n as well as thousands of others on this Subject — 

Ambition, avarice, & Bloody Revenge seems now to l)e the order 
of the Day among the Rulers of France, and these, they seem to 
deal out to the Nations around as if they me^int to destroy the 
Wourld — Even the Peaceful and unoffending Americans must par- 
take of their overflowing Wrath — our increasing Wealth & happi- 
ness has become painful to them — and as we were once their 
allies they seem disposed to treat us, as they have their own Coun- 
try, & reduce us to a State of Poverty, & wretchedness.^ — as they 
have Holland — 

With all my attachment t<» the Cause of the French, let me here 
avow what I defy the Wourld to deny, that viy Love, Veneration & 
Dvty to my own Country was never shaken, by the blaze of French 
Victories, or any other Circumstance on earth — and I can look 
back with pleasure to every Vote I gave from the days of Genet^ 
to the present moment, and console myself that those votes have 
been in support of our own Govert. and the genuine principles of 
Neutrality that was adopted. — even in 1794 when British Depred. 
had agitated & inflamed all our Minds, I liad the good fortune to 
be on the Side of Moderation and Neg-Kuation, tho it was then 
* called a Pussillanimous measure by men who now are as gentle ns 
Lambs in the Case of France who have iKiued to Negociate with 
us, altho We have made two attempts. 

I have taken the lil>erty to write of myself thus freely to you, 
to whom I am in some degree accountiible a,s a friend, and my 
constituent. — 

The Presidents last Message on the 19th. March exorting us to 



2 Edmond Charles Genet, first ministor of the French Republic to the 
United States, arrived in 1793. Genet insisted upon disregarding American 
neutralitybetwei»n England and France ; treated President Washington in a 
very boorish manner and finally forced the government to request liia recall. 
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take vigorous measures for the Defense of the Country & Com- 
merce of the Nation in case of the worst, is called here a Declara- 
tion of War & is highly Censured by those who have generally op- 
posed every measure of the Admisn. since the Present War has 
commenced in Europe — While General Washington was Presi- 
dent, the same opposition existed as does now, for Mr Adams has 
adopted and avowed he will pursue the same line of Conduct & 
Principles — But let it be remembered that Mr Adams Character 
however irreproachable it certainly is, does not carry with it that 
Confedence <fe Veneration which was entertained for Genl. Wash- 
ington's, particularly in the Southern Country — It is therefore of 
the utmost importance at a time like the present, that all men who 

regard the Honour & interests of the Country, should come out 
Boldly & plainly to Inculcate union, &: Confidence in the Govern- 
ment. 

I mean that union of Sentiment whereby every Man pledges 
himself to stand by his Country and support the National Politi- 
cal institutions thereof, which secures to all in the Community 
Life, Liberty, & Property — and that Honest Confidence, which 
examines and appreciates with Candour the acts of Public Men & 
measures. — It is said and Ixjlieved b^^ some, that the French have 
been taught to consider us to the Southward as Devoted to their 
Willj and from a persuasion of this kiiul they expect to Divide 
Distract and Govern us — the Idea is as false as tis Degrading to 
our Country, and I feel Confidt. If it should be ever Necessary to 
Defend and Protect ourselves against an Invading Enemy, ^ the 
People to the South will to a man repel the F'oe, whether he comes 
under the name of a British, or Spanish Monarchy or a French 
Republic — I have written fully to many of my friends in N. C. 
on this subject, and I can not help adding that I hopo a true 
American Spirit of attachment and regard for our Government 
may evidence itself among the People, and that they may set a 
noble example of Self- res i)eft, and Veneration for the Constituted 
authorities of their Country — If they do not. We may become the 

3 Grove is anticipating war with France, a thing narrowly averted by Presi- 
dent Adams' flecond mission to France in February, 1799. Indeed naval war 
had already begun. 
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Sport ot Foreign intrigues, and intestine Broils — and the Fate of 
Poland may be our Ijoi — If so, it were l)etter our Ancestors had 
never found this New Wourld — 

Remember me to all friends, <fe Be assured I am 

Dear Sir 

Your friend 

& Humble Sert. 

W. B. Grove 



To James Hogg. 

Phila. May 29th 1798 

Dear Sir 

I am now to acknowledge the receipt of your several 
favors of the 17h. April, 2d. & 16th. May from Fayette Ville — in 
reply to the former I can assure you {^One word iJ legible] glad to 
find the affairs of our University are getting forward so cleverly — 
the Friends & promoters of that Institution are the real Patriots of 
No. Carolina.' 

I can not but feel much satisfaction in the account I receive from 
Various parts of the State, that it is likely our representation' in 
Congress will be more respectable for TnJiMits & proper qualifica- 
tions for such a Situation — I can not help thinking that one of 
the greatest causes of the loss of Confidence of many in the Feder- 
al government arises from that Source — How in the name of God 
is any Government to act wisely, or remain Hoputable in the eyvs 



1 (Tfove wttH a nieinlx»r of the Board of Trustot's for tho University from 
1781) to 1818; his corretjpondent, James Hojrj;, wan a tmstw f rom 1789 to 1802. 
B*»fl) wi-n^ deeply interested in itt? fortunes. 

2 At tlie date Grove writes he was tho only Federalist in Congress from 
North (.arolina. The French war scare and tlie popularity the government 
derived from its prompt resentment of France's course in the X.Y.Z. affair 
caused North Carolina to return four Federalists in 1799, these beinjr (^rove, 
Archibald Henderson, Wm. H. Hill, and Joseph Dixon. North Caralina had 
ten n?pn»sentative8 in all at this date. 
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of a Jealous & discerning People, If they themselves appoint Men 
totally incapable of thinking or acting on the great affairs of a 
great Nation — permit me my good Sir, to say, what I do, with 
sincere regret. I lament there are too many of this discription in 
the Counsils of our Country, who are more the Representatives of 
Prejudice and illiberal Suspicion, than of the true interests and 
sound policy of the U States. 1 will add what I am sure you and 
every reflecting Man in your District already knows full well, that 
your member^ is not among the most enlightened ^ of the most ignorant ; — 
and to learn that he is likely to have a majority of the Suffrages of 
so Respectable a District again is certainly a singular thing, unless 
indeed you are Resolved to Satirize Congress as some suggest. 

Let me here assure you I am not actuated by Personal feelings, 
or difference in Politics to make these remarks — they spring from 
a higher Motive. - 

Your remarks on Mr Harpers^ speech are in a great degree just 
enough, but as false Religion has been made the Cloak for great 
Vices, so has a pretended Philosiphy been the ground work of Vast 
mischiefs — In the eyes of the discreet & discerning, true Religion, 
& real Philosophy, should not loose any of their important & Di- 
vine influence, because base men have prostituted l)oth by false 
pretentions — 

Your observations relative to the incorrect information on the 
real State of affairs among the great mass of the People, & the 
causes of it correspond entirely with my own opinion ; to find fault, 
abuse, and write infamous insinuations to Degrade our own Gov- 
ernment, is the highth of some Mens Ambition, & the greatest evi- 



3 Grove's party bia« incapacftated him for a fair estimate of his party ap- 
ponents. His reference hrre is to Nathaniel Macon, Republican representa- 
tive of the Hillsboro District (Warren, Franklin, Granville, Wake, and 
Orange counties) from 1791 to 1815, in the latter year entering the United 
St4ites Senate where he perved until 1828, resigning because^ of advancing 
age. Macon was Speaker of the Hou.se of Representatives from 1801 to 1806. 
Without showy qualities, Macon possessed a keen, though perhaps some- 
what narrow intellect, and was un(|uestionably one of the ablest legislators in 
Congress during his thirty -seven years of continuous service. 

4 Rol)ert (joodloc* Harper, an able and active Federalist member of Con- 
gress from South Carolina. 
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dence of their attention to the Happiness & interests of their Coun- 
try men; — their object is to flatter the ignorant, & to increase 
tlieir own Consequence among the Malcontents; this Kind of Patri- 
otic information is jumbled together in a printed Circular and sent 
throughout the C/Ountry to Poison the People like the effluvia which 
rises from this City in the tiwe of a Pestilence — I now and then 
get a squint at these efiFusions of Congressional Literature, <fe base- 
ness — for I consider it the basest act on earth to libel and Degrade 
ones own Country — 

I have lately seen a printed letter of this kind by chance, sent 
by a Colleague to the Western District, / my sent, for tis evidently 
not penned by him — tis replete with charges & insinuations the 
most false and inimic^il to the Union, & the Independence of 
America — and to confidence in the Government of our Country 
that you can Conceive, and in my opinion If the People can rely 
fully and implicitly on the Information, they should resist the 
authority of their own Governt. — If a Copy of this Letter C4in l>e 
had it will l^e and must be published — and indeed I am not sure 
but some further notice must be taken of it — the name of Joe 
McDowelP is annexed to the letter I allude to — and my reason for 
Supposing he did not pen it, is that tis generally spelt right, & the 
stile & grammer is tolerable tho this may have been done for him 
by a contemptiil)le wretch here named Calendar^ who tis siiid gets 
his bread by writing circulers for the more illiterate Jacobin Mem- 



5 Colonel Joseph McDowell is here meant. He wa.«^ a Hcpnblican of the 
strongest typo, and representative in Congress of the Western District of 
North Carolina from 1793 Xo 1795 .\vA from 1797 to 1799. Colonel McDowell 
was a major at the battles of Cowfjons and King's Mountain ; after the Revo- 
lution was often a memlwr of the General Assembly ; was a meml>er of the 
State Constitution Convention of 1788 ; also a commissioner to run the diWd- 
ing line between North Carolina and Tennessee. lie <lied in August, 1801. 

6 James Thompson Callender, a Scotchman, serviui? as a hack winter for 
the Republicans in their attacks upon the Federalist Administration. He 
was frequently used even hy Jefferson hiins(»]f to perform unsavory political 
tasks. In 1800 Callender was tried uncier the Se<lition I^w for the produc- 
tion and publication of ''The Prosp(»ct Before ITs," an attack upon Adams 
and tlie administration. A line of two hundred dollars and imprisonment 
for nine months failed to reform him, he devotinc the period of imprison- 
ment to the production of further scurrilous pamphlets. 
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bere' of Congress. 

I made the enquiry you desired alx)ut Massr?*. Laird <fe Edie, 
and learn that no claims from, them are Ijefore the Board — Verj' 
few claims are before the CominisHrs.,^ their Determination on 
these will establish the Principles tiiat will govern them on all 
Similar cases, & We are in great fear that very different Construc- 
tions are intended to l)e put on the Gth. artic. of the Trejity than 
we expected, which will have a Very unpleasant <fe arbitrary, nay 
unjust, operation on the U. States. 

I can assure you that I feel much gratified that your prospects 
are so favorable from the rising Value of your Western Lands — 
and I hope they may ena})le you to get through any and all old 
embarrassments which has given you so much anxiety — It is said 
that Kentucky I^nds in the old Settlements are rather on the fall, 
perhaps your's may rise in proportion being on the frontier. 

Your Inst of the 16th. from F. Ville I can not now answer, as I 
have seen none of the Heirs of Mr Morriss' to taulk to them on the 
subject of your letter, but I will attend to its object. - 

We had not learned by last accounts that our Commissrs*" had 
left France, and We are astonished at their remaining in that 
Country after assurances they would leave it before now, & the 
accos. of Negociations being Commenced is >\nthout Foundation — 
I fear they have l)een Deluded to remain under Various pretexts, 
for the insiduous purposes of keeping alive the hopes & designs of 
their friends among us, while they were preparing to take more 
Hostile measures against us. 

Our Coast -Bays, & mouths of Rivers have been for some time 
past swarming with French Picaroons & Privateers who take all 
Vessels they meet with in, or outward Bound — Our Small Fleet 
will soon be at Sea, & We have Authorized the taking &c all such 
Piratical armed Vessels a^ may be found on our Coast Committing 



7 The Republicans were called Jacobinfl by tlie Federali8tfll)ecan8(» of their 
pro-Fn»nch sympathies. 

8 CoininiHHioners on British Debts, aln^ady noted. 

9 I^eference to the settlement of an estate of which Grove was administra- 
tor. 

10 Adams' first commission, Pinckney, Gerry, and Marshall. 
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Depredations on our Peiiccful Commerce - this measure tlie oppo- 
sition gentry have the folly & impudence to call waging toar" on 
the French - thus to Defend our property <fe Country against the 
basest plunderers, brings upon the Adminisn. the Vilc«t epithets- 
and charges of partiality for Britain - The^e Gentlemen even try to 
induce a Belief that all the Conversation of our Commissrs in 
Paris wiis with a lot of Swindlers &c. t^c. — & that the great 
Directory had no hand in the Business — 

However a Genel. Hedonville who the French have lately sent 
to Command in the Ws. Indies having seen the Dispatches were 
published in this Country, has written to the French Consul here, 
a letter which he and their Emissaries in this Country thought 
might he useful in taking off part of the odium on the French 
Govert. & it has been published — but that letter Confirms if any 
Confermation was wanting that the French Govert. had Resolved 
to demand of us Contributions &c «fec. 

I shall end this letter by saying If I did not see a Spirit among 
some People to prostrate our Country & its Independence to France, 
I should feel no fear or apprehension from any Foreign Nation on 
e^irth, for I verily believe w^e have little to fear from any Nation 
except that Ambitious & avaricious quarter - 

With best respects to all friends 1 am 

Dear Sir 
your friend 

& Hum Sert. 

W. B. Grovk 



To James Hogg, 

Philadelphia July 8, 1798 

Dear Sir 

I wrote you a line immediately on the arrival of Genl. 



11 Desultory naval warfare l)eguii with France almoHt immediately after 
the X.Y.Z. disclosures. 
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Marshall,' & informed you of our exi)ectati()n that your friend Gerd 
Pinckney would soon l)e with us, as he left Paris al)out the 15th. 
of April and went to the South of France only for a t^hort time to 
recruit the Health of his Daughter - since that we have no accounts 
of him, I earnestly wish for his arrival & Safety. 

Mr Gerry' remainiHl in constxiuencr of Tallyrand's intimation, 
& contrary to the opinion of his CoUcjigues, (Si of Genl Pinckney's 
in particular - this conduct of Mr G. has excite<l some uneasiness, 
more especially as tis an evidence of **the Diplomatic Skill of 
France" to Divide and Disunite us- his friends seem confident he 
will do nothing to dishonour himself, or the Nation, and yet his 
obstinacy may increase our Difficulties hy keeping alive the Spirit 
of the Partizans of France among us, for it begins now to appear 
pretty clearly that this Country must either become Trihutarii to 
France, or Defend itself with Vigour tt energy - The latter is cer- 
tainly the Choice of all Men who regard the In<h}^n<ience, or rights 
cf a Free Peo^ile, and under this impression Congress have acted 
since the Views of France have l>een fully unfolded - If We are 
united & true to each other, W(» can procure Justice & an honor- 
able indemnification, ik will prove to the World, that tho' We are 
slow to take Arms even to avenge our Wrongs, yet when insulted 
into resentment. We will act like Men who know the Value of our 
rights, & who are Resolved to Defend them at the risk of every 
thing - We have greatly augmente<l our Maratime force, Si from 
the public spirit of the monied men in the great towns. It is ex- 
pected we shall add several Frigates itc to our little Fleet - private 
Subscripns. to an immense amount is obtained in Boston, N. York, 
Phila. Baltimore &c. to Build Ships to be loaned to Government - 
We have authorized the increiise of our Military establishment to 
ten thousand Men, In addition to a Provisional Army of the same 
numl)er, & such Volunteer Corps as may offer their services under 
the 2d clause of this Law. - 



1 John Marsiidll, of Virj^inia, om' of the ('(Hiiiiiis«ioiiers to Fran(*», recent- 
ly n»tiirne<! to tlio United States. 

2 Elbrid;^* Gerry, tlie only Kcpulilican nieinbiT of tho commission, at tlie 
invitation of Tally rand, French mininter of forei;:n allairs, reniaintni at Paris 
and had some further negotiations with the Frencli j^<»vernment after his col- 
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Need I tell you that all our preparations for Defence will require 
additional funds, We shall however try to apportion the sums to 
be raised in as equitable a manner iis x)ossible. 

It y proix)sed to raise 2 Million of Dollars in the U. States on 
Houses, I^ands, <t Negroes, the latter are to be rated at half a Dol- 
lar pr heiid from 12 to 50 years of age - Houses ct Lands are to be 
valued <fe pay a Certain pr. Centageon their value - each State i>ays 
their own quota according to the Number of Inhabitants - White 
Polls pay nothing. 

I hoped to have been at Home l)ef(>re now, and ^Remainder of 
letter miaaing.] 



To James Hogg,* 

have the utmost respect & Confidence in Mr H integrity & good Policy' 
yet they are not so drilled as the opposition generally are, Not to 
dare to express an opinion contrary to the sentiments of a Jef - - n, 
a Gall - - n,"* or a Nicholas* — Tis probable from the Divisions in 
the legislature of this State as to the mode of Electing Electors,^ 
that they will have no vote; The Federal Men desire tliat Electors 



leagues had <leparte<l, tlinF" incurring tlie seven' <iisj)lea.«ur»> of the aHminie. 
tration and the Federalist party p^nerally. 

1 The bt»ginning of this letter is missing. Its precise* date cannot l)e de- 
termined, but from the content we know it to havel)eeu written a short time 
before the presidential election of 1800. 

2 Thomas JefTerson . 

3 Albert Gallatin of Pennsylvania. 

4 John Nicholas, Repn'sentative in Congn^ss from Virginia and a staunch 
Republican. 

5 Grove wrote from Philadelphia. At that date, like all the other States, 
tluee exct*pted, Pennsylvania chose her presidential electors in joint Hussion 
of her legislature. In 1800 the Senates being Federalist and tlie Houi-e Kepub- 
lican, there was a deadlo<*k, the Senate hoping to defeat the will of the J'e- 
pfihlican mnjority by refusing to go into joint W'ssion, thus to prevent the 
vott^ of the State Iniiig cast at all. A compromise was finally re^cheil by 
which A (lams was given seven votes and Jeirersun (*ight. 
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should be appointed by Districts, the other party, as in Virgia. 
want a general ticket by which Faction & party liave a greater 
field to display itself, & the People are obliged to vote for many 
Men they know nothing of - 

New York appoint by joint Ballot and no doubt is tMitertained 
but Mr Adams will have the whole of tliat State, also Jersey and 
the whole of the Eastern States - Deleware - and perliaps tlie whole 
of Maryland, as the States lA^gishituro have it in contemplation to 
meet for the express purpose of Appointing the Electors them- 
selves, to counteract the new Virginia plan/ If Maryland elect 
Districts, it is supposed Adams will have 7 — I do hope that our 
State will not l)e so completely under the guidance of Ikt overgrown, 
imperious Sister again the duix? of her \orn\ and insinuating 
intrigues as upon a former occiision;^ and tho' Commissioners may 
be again sent to reside nem our Board of Electors ^ and Coax, or 
threaten them — I trust tbey will prove of no avail, and that every 
Federal Man may be as firm as Mai-tin, of Moore, who I hope will 
be our Elector from F. Ville*^ again, and tho' bim and myself have 
some cause to l>e chagrined, at hi-^ not liaving been offered a Cap- 
taincy upon my recommendation i^- without bis know^ledge, yet I 
am persuaded he is al)ove a resentment on the Country, by not 
voting for Adams Ixjcause there seems to liave been some inatten- 
tion or mistake, in paying tbat resi>ect to him which his conduct 
merited- I have explained tbe thing to him as far as I am Capa- 
ble fnmi the information 1 bave had - <t the neglect has produced 
some censure on the War Depart, here, among those who the thing 
has been mentioned to - But the President knew nothing of this 
matter, till latterly - 

Genl. Pinckney,' or Major Pinckney'' is tiiulkedof iis Vice P- by 



6 Virginia, North Carolina, and Maryland chose electors l)y popnlar vote 
in districts. 

7 A reference* to Virjjinia's InHuenw, politically npon North Carolina, es- 
pecially ill tl.o (*l<vtioT> r>f 1700 when the North Carolina Fi^iieraliata carritHl 
only nn.' i*l«*;inral vt)lt' t.»r .\dains. 

6 Kay«*ttt'\ iilr, ( irnvt'*> hiiiiic. 

9 C-harlcs i\ I*iiickn<'y «if South ('arolina, I'VderaliHt vice-preMd«'ntial can- 
did ite in 1800 and presidential candidal*' in 1804. In 18i>0 Adams and 
i'inckney secured 65 eUnitoral votes as against 73 for .Jeireraon and Burr. 
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the Federal side - I dont know the Genl., hut what I hear he is a 
man of niore eclaJb of Character, hut I am inclined to l)elieve We 
have few men in our Country possessing more of the qualities of 
Washington than Major P — He is not a great Orator, but he is a 
man of excellent practical sense, and Classical Education - a per- 
fect Gentleman in his manners, Finn^ mild^ unaffected^ & Dignified 
in his Deportment; conmianding at once respect, and Esteem from 
all who are in his Company. - 

i It is supposed however by some that the Genl, is the most Pop- 
ular, & more likely to succeed in getting Votes as he is more Per- 
sonally known in many of the States, and i.s a very pleasant Com- 
panionable Man- 

As the latest European news is by the way of Charleston, I pre- 
sume you will have seen the accounts Injfore we had them here- 
the only matters of importance is the new Cunstitun." of France; 
& the Correspcmdence between Consul Buonaparte & lA)rd Gren- 
ville" about Peace - 

The Constitution seems to me to Ije a strange mixture of Despo- 
tism, and insult offered to the nation, luUh Liherty equxxliiy cV: Re- 
publicanism, hashed up in the French stile, to hide from the most 
Vulgar & Ignorant, the Contemptable &: deplorable Situation the 
great Mass of the People are brought to by their own folly, and 
the Ivfnmovs treachery of most of their Pretended Patriots - What 
is to be the end of the Colossal Consul, & his Government is not 
easy to conjecture in a nation like France, where nothing is to be 
calculated on the ground of Rexison or ex])encnce - some think He 
will soon share the fate of Caesar, whilst others expect He will 
become a second Cromwell, and make Crowned Heads tremble on 
their throne, and renovate the energies of his Nation - It seems 
from the reply of Lord Grenville, that notwithstanding the New 



10 Thoniafi Pinckney of South Carolina, Federalist vice-preHidential can- 
didate in 1796 and a brother of C. C. Pinckney. 

11 The Frt^nch Directory was overthrown by Bonaparte in Novc'nil)er, 
1799, and the Consulate 8t*t up under a conptitution that gave Bonaparte 
supreme power. 

12 Lord William Grenville, Enjsjland's Foreign Minister in the younger 
l^tt's cabinet, resiguoil office February 1801; I'rime Minister 1806-1807. 



19 
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King'^ had written in Very flattering terms to his Brother of Eng- 
land, the old King'* seems to have Very little Confidence in his 
proposals, & recommends liim to restore the antient Princes, tho he 
does not make that a Smf- qim nan to a Peace'^ - 

We are in hourly expectations of hearing from the Envoys, and 
think it somewhat Strange that Capt. Barry does not return - It is 
fully expected from the Complexion of affairs that all our differ- 
ences will be amicably settled and If the French let us (done, they 
may have a Revolution every decade if they please - 

I was not a little Vexed at seeing in Gales*^ paper a censure on 
Cap. Truxton'® for having so Gallantly beat the French 54- Such 
actions will tend more to insure Justice and Respect from Prance, 
and the World, than a thousand whining speeches in Congress 
about Peace, the Power of France, and the inability of this Coun- 
try to Defend her national rights on the Ocean- 

'Tis very late at night — please Remember me to Mr Alves. 
I am 

])r Sir 

Yr Huml Sert 

W B Grove 



13 A contemptuous reference to Bonaparte and his assumption of Sover- 
eijrn authority in France. 

14 George III. 

15 These nej^otiations ultimately led to « temporary peace between Bona- 
parte and England signed at Amiens in Marr.h, 1802. 

16 This WH.s Adam.s* fanions second miHsion to France, composed of Oliver 
Kllaworth, Wm. Vans Murray, and William R. Davie. 

17 Joseph Gates, editor of the Raleigh Jiecjister. This paper was established 
at Raleigh in 1789 as the organ of the R»*publican party in North <'aronna. 

18 Barry and Truxton were Comniodores in the American Navy. Desul- 
tory .sea-tighting with France proceeded in 1799 and 1800 while the negotia- 
tions of At lams' second commission were under way. In February, 1800, 
Commodore Truxton, in connnand of tne American frigate Constt^Uation, 
attacked the French fifty-four gun frigate, La Vengeance, off Basseterre and 
after a long drawn out and desperate engagement put her to flight. 

19 VValtcT Alves, brother of Mrs. Jame^ Hogg and member from Orange 
county of the lower branch of the StaU^ Jjegislature in 1793, 1794, 1795; also 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Trustee of tlie Univc^rsity of North Carolina. He 
later removed to Kentucky and settled near Henderson in that State. 
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To James Hogg. 

Rjileigh 14th. March 1801 

Dear Sir 

Some Business led me to take Halifax in my way 
Home, that circumstance prevents me from adding to the length 
of my journey by calling at your pi iu3e - Before this you will have 
seen Mr Jeflersons address to the public at his inauguration.' which 
many think very clever and as moderate as could be expected - 

If we compare it with those writings attributed to Mr J. viz his 
letter to Mazzini &c. — one of two things occurs, either that he is 
a great Hypocrite, or that his Notions of our Constitution is great- 
ly changed- In his letter he says **they have given us the 
forms of the British Governt, & now endeavoring to give us the 
Substance'' -in his addrass our Constitidwn is the best & Sfmngesty 
& the WoHHa last hope &r 

However, thes« are only trifles to the inconsistences & e\ddcnces 
of Mr Jeflersons arts & machivclian ix)licy to get at the head of 
American aflfairs; I earnestly hope & pray we may have no worse 
proofs of those arts & that i)olicy, than his words & inconsistencies - 

It is very certain our new Admin, have very strong prejudices 
against Britain, & partiality for France, but they are aware that 
tho' they expressed & inculcated those sentiments heretofore, that 
now they are ResponsHAe for the Peace of the Country, having the 
direction of the Government, it will not do to indulge in those feel- 
ings to the extent of their wishes, as it might endanger their Pnjm- 
larity with the nation, who regard Peace & Commerce with our 
best Customers as a primary object — this is a circumstance of 
which Mr J. & his friends are fully aware of, & will tend to check 
th.eir hatred, & pirtiaJiti/ not a little — for tho' thef^e impressions 
are stronprly rooted in many of them, yet the wish & Love of Pajm- 



1 The Federalist party had becMi ov^rtiimpd in 1800 and Jf^fferson, r»»fifar(l- 
etl by his party opponents as a rabid radical in who-^^e hands tlie fate of the 
country wa*' unsafe, waa inaugurated president March 4th 1801. Grove was 
corrf»spondinpiy disgruntled. Ilowovor, Grove wjis able t^ a^^ain ofTti't his 
own n»-eloction to Congres- this year, but this proved to lx» liis last term. 
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laritf^ in the new Adminn. will in my opinion hear dmm nil ntlier 
consideraHons — 

As I presume you have seen Mr Henderson," I suppose, you have 
rec'd from him all the news of the day that I am possessed of, 
therefore I shall add nothing more at present - 

The Certift. al>out your Funded deht, I \vill forward you at some 

other time after I get home — I could not get any Bank notes at 

Washington,' but Coluvilpm Bank notes, and I was informed they 

did not pass freely in this State, or to the Wastward, owing to the 

small intercourse between the trading part of the Community & 

tlie new City -I reed, three quarters Dividends of your Funded 

debt amoimting to $131 -as well as. I now rememl>er, but when we 

meet, I will furnish you with an pxact acct. in the mean time I 

enclose you $109 - including one bank note of $10 - If I am not at 

your next Supr. Court, I hope to see you at Fayette - 

In the mean time I am 

with real nigard 

i)r Sir 

Yr. Ilumbl Sort 

W. B. Grove 



To Junie^ lIog(j, 

Wjishingt^m 9th. March 1802 
Dear Sir 

Had anytliing very interesting occurred here, I 

would have done myself the pleasure of tr()ul)ling you with a let- 
ter l)efore now — You will have seen in the News papei-s, the 
course & progress of Public measure under tli(» now Adminisn. — 
time, and wi.se men, will unfold how far some of those incasurc^ 
are ox)nsistent with the Constitution & real interests of the Nation- 
To undo, much of what had been done under former Adminisns. 
seems to l)e the order of the day' - 



2 Archibald IIen<k'ri»on, of Salishiiry, Kepr(»Hontati\v of liif diHtriot in 
C«>iigr«pa. A FodoraliHt, likoGrovo, Henderson also lo^t liin «»at in 1803. 

3 The government took np its iKTmanei-t n'iiidt»n(x» at Washington, tlie 
new Capital, Jnne 15, 180). 

1 The new Ropnhliean Admmistration, supporttnl by Congress, set it^i^lf 
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On the arrival of the French troops at St Domingo the BIncks' 
resisted their landing, & burnt & massacred all before them — the 
scene must have b^en dredful - 

It is feared here, that part of the French forces are intended for 
New Orleans, as tis believed the Spaniards have ceeded that coun- 
try to Buonaparte^ -this apprehension gives us some uneai'iness, for 
all Parties seem to prefer, the indolent Aristocraiic DnnH for Neigh- 
bors, to the Ambitioua and turbulent Mov»ieur8, notwithstanding 
their high pretensions to Liberty & Republicanism. 

I have reed, from Mr Hooper* your Power of atty to tranrfer your 
Funded Stock to him, & the Dividends due from Jany 1800 - but 
tho' the power is sufficient to tranter the Stock tis not sufficient to 
receive the Dividends standing in your name — As Mr H. wislies 
the Stock sold, and the Dividends received, I take the liberty to 
request you to forward me by first Post, a power to draw & receive 
the same, in the same form, as those you heretofore sent me, to 
the end I may comply with Mr Hoopers requent - 1 have dropped 
Mr H. a line informing him of the defect in the old power in 
regard to receiving the Dividends standing in your name - 

I hope to get away from this place about the middle of April, 
tho' I suspect Congress will not rise before the 1st. May- 

Mrs Grove is pretty well, & desires me to send her respects to 

you, & Complems. to you and your Household - 

With real regard 

I am 
Dear Sir 

yr Humb Ser. 

W. B. Grove 

the task of repealing much of the ohjectionable Federalist legislation effec^tiHi 
in its last years and months of power; amon^: thes** were the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Acts, the "Mid-night" Judiciary Act, etc. 

2 The Island of Hayti was at this date in rebellion against French authori- 
ty, the blacks being led by the famous Toussaint L*Ouverture. 

8 This suppasition wa^ correct, the transfer having been made in the 
treaty of San lldefonso in the year 1800. All America was stirred by the 
transfer, fear not being allayed until the territory was purchaKnl from France 
in 1803. 

4 Very probably Thomas Hooper, lawyer, of Hilisboro, son of Wm. 
Hooper, signer of the Declara/ion of Independencti. 
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PREFACE 



The letters and documents bearing on the Hedrick case have 
been gathered by the author from various sources and are here 
printed with only such editorial additions as seemed necessary 
to preserve the connection and make the story clear. While the 
events narrated are part of the history of the University of 
North Carolina, they also seem to be so illustrative of typical 
Southern conditions in the late fifties as to be of interest to all 
students of the period. 

The author, or more properly, the editor, wishes to make 
grateful acknowledgment of the kindness of Mr. B. D. W. C!onnor, 
Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, and 
Mr. H. M. Lydeuborg, Reference Librarian of the Astor Library, 
in securing material for him. 

Chapel Hill, N. C, December 14th, 1910. 



BENJAMIN SHERWOOD HEDRICK 

One of the greatest evils of the system of American slavery 
was the denial in the South of freedom of speech and of opinion 
in regard to it. As the question entered politics the evil became 
intensified until it was almost unbearable. This violation of one 
of the fundamental principles of American doctrine was indeed 
a late development and was largely the result of outside pres- 
sure. Washington, Jefferson, Clay, and a host of other distin- 
guished sons of Southern States were frank in their opposition 
to the institution. The American Colonization Society had many 
members in the South and emancipation societies for many years 
throve mightily in the midst of slavery. One of these in North 
Carolina had more than thirty branches in various towns with 
a large and quite an influential membership. In North Carolina, 
indeed, considerable opposition was to be expected. Slavery 
was never so profitable there as in the neighboring States and 
the institution never established so firm a hold upon its people. 
The presence, too, of many of the Society of Friends and the 
influence exerted by them also contributed to arouse an active 
opposition. But with the growth of hostile abolition sentiment 
in the North and the consequent attacks upon the South, the 
expression of sentiments inimical to slavery became of rare 
occurrence and North Carolina like the other Southern States 
soon reached the point of refusing to tolerate any utterance of 
anti-slavery opinion. 

After 1850, however, it is apparent that opposition was grow- 
ing. In the main it sprang from the small farmer and working 
man who saw in slavery a bar to progress, for himself and his 
children. Thousands of such men left the State for the North- 
west to build their lives anew and to hand down to their children 
an undying hatred of the institution which they regarded as a 
blight upon the land of their nativity. This opposition was not 
based upon moral grounds nor did solicitude for the negro have 
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anything to do with it. The explanation of it was to be fonnd 
only in economic and social conditions springing out of its exist- 
ence. The wrong of slavery was not to the slave, but to the 
non-slaveholder, — to labor generally. 

This anti-slavery sentiment in the State found expression 
in 1857 in Hinton Rowan Helper's Impending Crisis, a most 
remarkable book and one entirely representative of a large 
body of opinion, unorganized, unconscious of its power, but slowly 
coming to a clear conception of the burden which slavery imposed 
upon the South and upon their own class in particular. But 
for John Brown's raid and the rapid progress of the States to 
civil war, North Carolina of the sixties would probably have 
been interesting as the scene of a fierce internal contest over 
slavery with the odds in favor of its gradual emancipation. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this unorganized 
anti-slavery movement is to be found in the case of Benjamin 
Sherwood Hedrick, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Hedrick was bom near Salisbury, in what is now David- 
son county, but was then a part of Rowan, on February 13, 
1827. He was of German stock, his great-grandfather, Peter 
Hedrick, having come to the State in the German migration from 
Pennsylvania. His father, John Leonard Hedrick, was a farmer 
and builder who by energy and thrift had reached a position 
ot prosperity and comfort. His mother was Elizabeth Sherwood. 

After going to school for some years in the neighborhood of 
his home, Hedrick went to Lexington, N. C, where he attended 
a school taught by the Rev. Jesse Rankin. Here he became 
macfa interested in his work and formed the determination to 
go to college. Entering the sophomore class of the University 
oi North Carolina in 1848, he graduated in 1851 with first 
honors. He took an especially high stand in mathematical 
studies and was recommended by President Swain to ex-Gover- 
nor William A. Graham, then Secretary of the Navy, who 
appointed him to a clerkship in the office of the Nautical Al- 
jpp/SJMie. He was stationed at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and too]^ 
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advantage of this opportunity to take advanced work in chemistry 
and mathematics under Horsford and Peirce and also attended 
the lectures of Agassiz. 

In 1852 he was offered a position at Davidson College and 
at the same time President Swain wrote him that he was being 
considered for a new chair at the University. The department 
was Chemistry applied to Agriculture and the Arts. A letter 
to Governor Swain explains his motives in accepting the jiosition. 

B. 8. Hedrick to D. L. Swain. 

Cambridge, December 13, 1852. 

My Dear Sir:— 

Yours of the Sth Inst, was received this morning, and as yoa know 
most of the reasons which would Induce me either to accept or decline 
the place you have in view, I can answer you In a few words. I am 
writing that you should use my name before the l^rustees If they can 
otter a compensation which you believe I ought to accept Tou know 
what they otter me at Davidson. My present employment will prob- 
ably bring me as much money as any otter I have had^ and otters as 
wide a field as the ambition of any one need desire. But It has been 
my intention from the first to return to Carolina as soon as I could 
have a fair opportunity. 

As I have never given any time to drawing and the practical parts 
of engineering I think I should not now change my course of study 
as much as would be necessary to quality myself in these branches. 
I should prefer to teach Chemistry and Physics — would not object to 
any of the branches of Mathematical Science except those abovei 
mentioned. 

I have not had ofllclal notice ot my election at Davidson, and am 
in no way committed to thein. Though it is probable I shall accept 
there it I do not go to the University. For they seem disposed to do 
the best they can to obtain me, and as a Carolinian I cannot well 
refuse them. Tho' by no means assured that It would be doing the 
best for myself. 

Please let me know the result of the action of the Trustees as 
early as practicable. 

Most respectfully yours, 

B. 8. Hedrlek. 
Hon. David L. Swain, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. Hedrick was brought up in a family and community 
in which anti-slavery feeling was common and his life at the 
North had tended to strengthen his belief that slavery was an 
evil. But when he entered upon his duties in 1854 he took no 
part in the constant dil»oussions of the suhject and devoted 
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himielf with great success to building up a strong department. 
The campaign of 1856 was one of intense excitement in North 
Carolina and feeling ran high. In politics, Mr. Hedrick had 
always been a Democrat and in the State elections in August 
bo voted that ticket. Rumors, however, of his inclination 
lowards the new and hated ** black*' Republican party went 
abroad and on September 17, the following editorial appeared 
in the North Carolina Standard, the organ of the Democratic 
party and easily the most influential paper in the State, whose 
editor, William W. Ilolden, was the leader of pro-slavery 
and secession sentiment in North Carolina. 

FREMONT IN THE SOUTH 

Can it be possible that there are men in the South who prefer 
Fremont for the Presidency, or who would acquiesce in his election? 
Th« New York Herald boaRts that there are already Electoral tickets 
in Virginia, Kentucky, and Maryland; and it adds, "Texas and North 
Carolina will probably soon follow suit." This is a vile slander on 
tti* Southern people. No Fremont Electoral ticket can be formed 
to North Carolina — mark that! It may be that there are traitors here 
an4 there* in this State, as there were tories in the Revolution, who 
would thus deliver up their native land to the fury of the ftoatic 
and the torch of the incendiary; but they are few and far between. 
Vhey do not number more than one In one hundred. 

tiia election of Fremont would inevitably load to a Roparation of 
the fttates. Even if no overt or direct act of dissolution should take 
ptoee, he could not carry on the government in the South. No true 
or ^iMeot Southern man would accept office under him; and our 
people would never submit to have their poBtofflces, custom houses 
and the like, filled with Fromont's Yankee ai)olitJonl;^ts. Wo would 
not eaq)ect nor ask the Northern people to submit in a similar case — 
and W0 will not submit. Suppose, for example, the Southern people, 
havtair the power to elect a President, should nominate a candidate 
OB sectional grounds, pledge to wield all the powers of the federal 
fliMrefiiinent to extend and propagate domestic slavery, and pledge 
lo miNyiares of gross aggression, without regard to the Constitution, 
or Ihe r^^its and property of the Northern people; and suppose they 
idKMitd eiecl such a oandidnto — what would the North do? They would 
rMiBt ii, and they ought to resist it. They would regard it as a 
▼llal dissolution of the Union, and would act accordingly. The Union 
eaa- neither be adminlstorcvl nor ran It oxlst on fiootlonal Rroiin(!:i. 

If there be Fremont men among us, let them be silenced or required 
to leaTe. The expression of black Republican opinions in our midst, 
Is toeompatible with our honor and safety as a people. If at all 
nsOsiwary, we shall refer to this matter ap:aln. Lot our schools and 
aaartnaries of learning be scrutinized; and if black Republicans be 
tottnd hi them, let them be driven out. That man is neither a fit nor 
a safe Instructor of our young men, who even inclines to Fremont 
and black Republicanism. 
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On September 29th, the Standard published under the sig- 
nature *'An Alumnus" the following letter written by John A. 
Engelhard, a law student in the University who had been an 
honor graduate in 1854: 

COMMUNICATIONS 
FREMONT IN THE SOUTH 

Messre. Editors: — We have noticed with pleasure that Southern 
fathers are beginning to feel the necessity of educating their sons 
south of Mason and Dixon's line. The catalogues of Tale and other 
Northern armories of Sharpe's rifles, have but few (shame upon 
those few) Southern names. The importance of emanicipating our 
young men from the baneful influences of the North — and no where 
is this influence more zealously exerted and powerfully felt than in 
Northern colleges and under black Republican teachers — ^has taken 
firm hold on our people; and we notice, with a high degree of 
gratitude to Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, that the clergy and the church 
are in a fair way of taking concerted measures for more fully bringing 
about an object so much desired.* We have every reason to belleTS 
that unless the course of the North very materially changes— and we 
are forced to say, we see no immediate chance for suoh a result — 
there will be Inaugurated at the South a system of education congenial 
to our institutions. 

We are proud of such names as Harvard and Yale; and feel that 
such benefactors of the human race should be held in everlasting 
remembrance by a grateful country. But their laudable oblects are 
being frustrated by the fanatics that have obtained possession of the 
government of the schools their charity has founded, for the ben^t 
rnually of tho slave mvner and the slave hirer. At the former, the 
South is ineulted by the dismissal of an instructor for performing his 
constitutional duty as judge; and at the latter the Southern young men 
see their professors and fellow students, in the name of the college— 
nay, of the very class of which they are members'— buying reUffioue 
rifles to shoot their own brothers that may be seeking honorable and 
profitable employment in Kansas. These colleges have been turned 
from their legitimate channels and been perverted into strongholds 
of fanaticism; and from being links of union between all parts 
of our country, have become hot-houses for the nurture of artificial 
statesmen of the Garrisonian school and manufactories of "bleeding 
Kansas" tragedies. 

Then, when our fathers and guardians see such a state of things 
it. 1b not to bo wondorod at that our Southern colleges are so largely 
attended, and Southern seminaries of all grades full to overflowing. 

The cause is palpable — a determination to free ourselves from 
Northern thraldom and stop the revenue accruing to their abolition 
troxir.uries fiom tho lalK)r of aouthern slaves. It is a praiseworthy 
object; and we glory to see this great reaction In the proportionate 

*Tb1s refers to tho discussion then going on as to the estabUahment 
of the University of the South. The plan was carried out and the Unl- 
vcrctltv founded at Scwanee, Tennessee. One of the main ideas of its 
found orn. Bishops Polk of Louisiana and Otey of Tennessee, both alumni 
of the University of North Carolina, was that here some practical solu- 
tion of the slavery problem might be worked out. 
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numbers of Northern and Southern ^ool& 

But the question occurs, are we entirely rid of Northern Influenoe 
In the South? Can North Carolina tell the world that her aamin^rt^ 
ui learning are iree ti om im coi i upting iutlueuces oi: ulack ICepubllcan- 
Ism, and Southerners can receive Southern education ^ntni'i^^^ with 
Instructions hostile to the feelings and opinions their parents have 
Instilled into them? Nay, can the Trustees of our State UniYersity 
invite pupils to the institution under their charge with tlie anurance 
that this main stream of education contains no deadly poison at its 
fountain head? Can i/oys cc lalien from Nurlliern colleges and trans- 
ferred to our University with perfect security? 

We have been led to these considerations, Messra Slditor% by an 
article headed "Fremont in the South" in a late issue of the Standard, 
and more particularly the following closing paragraph: 

"If there be Fremont men among us, let them be silenced or repaired 
to leave. The expression of hlactc Republican opitiions in our midst is 
inconipcUible with our honor arul safety a« a people. 

"If at all necessary we shall reier to this matter again. Let our 
schools and seminaries ol' learning be scrutinized; and if black Repub- 
licans be found in them let them be driven out That man is $ieitker 
a fit nor a safe instructor of our young men, who even inclines to 
Fremont and black Republicanism,*' We were very much gratifled 
to notice this article in your paper at this particular time; for we have 
been reliably informed that a professor at our State University is an 
open and avowed supporter of Fremont, and declares his willingness— 
nay, his desire — to support the black Republican ticket; and the want 
of a Fremont electoral ticket in North Carolina is the only barrier 
to this Southern professor irom carrying out his pattiotic wishes. Is 
he a fit or safe instructor for our young men? 

If our information be entirely correct in regard to the political 
tendencies and Fremont bias of this professor, ought he not to be 
"required to leave", at least dismissed from a situation where his 
poisonous influence is so powerful, and his teachings so antagonistical 
to the "honor and safety" of the University and the State? Where is 
the creative power? To them we appeal. Have they no restrietivs 
clause in the selection of instructors or limiting code in regard to 
their actions? 

If the Trustees or Faculty have no powers in regard to the matter 
in question, wc think if a fit object of early legislation at the next 
meeting of our General Assembly. This ought and must he looked to. 
We must have certain security, under existing relations of North 
with South, that at State Universities at least we will have no canker 
worm preying at the very vitals of Southern institutions. 

Upon what ground can a Southern instructor relying for his sap- 
port upon Southern money, selected to impart healthy instmction to 
the sons of Southern slave owners, and indebted for his situation to 
a Southern State, excuse his support of Fremont, with a platform which 
eschews the fathers of his pupils and the State from whose University he 
received his station and from whose treasury he supports his family? 

Does he tell the young men that he is in favor of a man for the 
Presidency, nominated by men whom their fathers could not nor wouXd 
not sit in Convention with; placed upon a platform hostile to their 
every Interest; its separate planks put together by the vilest Southern- 
haters of the North, upon which all the isms of Tankeedom find ai^ 
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and comfort; whose Cabinet, in the event of his election, would be 
composed of such men as {Speaker iianks, who is willing to "let the 
Union slide;" and Mr. "Niagara" Buriingame, who demands an "anti- 
slavery Bible and an anti-slavery God;" whose orators belch forth 
vile slandera upon the South under ilags whose venomous folds reveal 
but sixteen stars, and whose torch-light processions do not "march 
under the Hag nor keep step to tbu music of the Union*'? Does he 
read the following extract taken from his candidate's letter accepting 
the nomination: '7 am opposed to slavery in the abstract and upon 
principle, stutained and made habitual by long-aettled convictions f 
Are these the doctrines he advocates to young men, two-thirds of 
whose property consists in slaves? 

It cannot be denied by any person cognizant of college influences, 
that each professor has his quota of friends and admirers among 
the students, and their minds are to a certain degree, upon general 
subjects, merely daguerrotypes of his opinions. This is natural The 
student is young, and the instructors are placed over them, in loco 
parentis, to guide them correctly; and the young graduate leaves with 
opinions moulded by his instructors that will cling to him through life. 

We ask, are we correctly informed concerning the political inclina- 
tion and expressed opinions of this professor? If not, we hope to be 
corrected; and if we are, we call upon the proper authorities to take 
action, for the sake of the prosperity of our Alma Mater and the 
good of the State. 

An Alumnub. 

It was plainly directed at Mr. Hedriek and he was of a 
spirit that could not endure to be attacked vrithout making any 
reply. He considered the matter carefully and, although urged 
to let the matter stand, became convinced that he should answer 
the communication. He accordingly sent his '* Defence" to the 
Standard, which on October 4th, published it with this editorial 

comment: 

"As a matter of Justice to Mr. Hedriek, we pubUsh today what he 
styles his "Defence" against the charge of being a black RepnbUcan. 
There is not a point made or presented in this Defence which could 
not be triumphantly met and exposed; but surely it cannot be expected 
of us, or of our correspondent, '*An Alumnus," or any citizen of the 
State, to argue with a black Republican. The Professor closes his 
Defence with the opinion that "those who prefer to denoonce" him 
"should at least support their charges with their names." The author 
of "An Alumnus" is a gentleman of high character, and entirely 
responsible for what he has said, or may say. He is a resident of this 
place, and his name can be found out if at all necessary. 

We adhere to our opinion recently expressed in the Btandardm 7Ae 
expression of black Republican opinions in our midst is incompaUble 
uHth our honor and safety as a people. That man is neither a fU nor 
a safe instructor of our young men, whoever inclines to befriend black 
Republicanism, 

This is a matter however, for the Trustees of the UniTendty* We 
take It for granted that Professor Hedriek wiU be promptly removed. 
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PROFESSOR HEDRICK'S DBFBNCB 

Messrs. Editors: — In the last "Standard," i see a commanlcation, 
signed "Alumnus." Although my name is not mentioned therein* still 
1 suppose there Is little doubt that it was all intended for ma Now» 
politics not being my trade, I feel some hesitation in appearing before 
the public, especially at a time like this, when there aeeniB to be a 
greater desire on the part of those who give direction to public opinion 
to stir up strife and hatred, than to cultivate feelings of reqpect and 
kindness. But, lest my silence be misinterpreted, I will reply, as 
briefly as possible to this, as it appears to me, uncalled-for attack 
on my politics. 

Then, to make the matter short, I say I am in favor of the election 
of Fremont to the Presidency; and these are my reasons for my 
preference: 

1st. Because I like the man. He was born and educated at the 
South. He has lived at the North and the West, and therefore has an 
opportunity of being acquainted with our people, — an advantage not 
possessed by his competitors. He is known and honored both at home 
and abroad. He has shown his love of his country by unwavering 
devotion to Its interests. And whether teaching school tor the support 
of his widowed mother, or exploring the wilds of the great West; 
whether enlarging the boundaries of science or acquiring for our 
country the "golden State"; whether establishing a constitution for 
Mils youngest daughter of the Union, or occupying a seat in the Senate 
of the Nation, — in every position, and under all circumstances, — 
whether demanding heroic daring or prudent council, he has always 
possessed the courage to undertake, and the wisdom to carry through. 
In reference to the value of his services in California, Mr. Buchanan 
says, "he bore a conspicuous part in the conquest of CaUfomia, and 
in my opinion is better entitled to be called the conqueror of California 
ihan any other man." For such services and such ability, I love to 
GO him honor. "Platforms" and principles are good enouc^ in their 
places; but for the Presidential chair, the first requisite is the man, 

2nd. Because Fremont is on the right side of the great question 
which now disturbs the public peace. Opposition to slavery extension 
is neither a Northern nor a Southern sectional ism. It originated with 
the great Southern statesmen of the Revolution. Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry, Madison, and Randolph were all opposed to slavery 
in the abstract, and were all opposed to admitting it into new territory. 
One of the early acts of the patriots of the Revolution was to pass the 
ordinance of "87" by which slavery was excluded from all the terri- 
tories we then possessed. This was going farther than the Republicans 
of the present day claim. Many of these great men were slaveholders; 
but they did not let self interest blind them to the evils of the sjrstem. 

Jefferson says that slavery exerts an evil influence both on the 
whites and the blacks; but he was opposed to the abolition of slavery, 
by which the slaves would be turned loose among the whites. In his 
autobiography he says: "Nothing is more certainly written in the 
book of fate, than that these people are to be free; nor is it less certain 
that the two races, equally free, cannot live in the same government. 
Nature, habit, opinion, have drawn indelible lines between them." 
Among the evils which he says slavery brings upon the whites, is to 
make them tyrannical and idle. "With the morals of the people their 
industry also is destroyed. For in a warm climate no man will labor 
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for himself who can make another labor for him. This Is true, that 
of the proprietors of slaves a very small proportion Indeed, are ever 
seen to labor." What was true In Jefferson's time Is true now. I 
might go on and give "Alumnus" every week from now to the election, 
a column of good "black Republican" documents, all written by the 
most eminent Southern statesmen, beginning with Washington, and 
Including nearly all of eminence for ability, virtue, and patriotism, 
and coming down to our own times. No longer ago than 1850, Henry 
Clay declared in the Senate — "I never can and never will vote, and 
no earthly power ever will make me vote to spread slavery over terri- 
tory where it does not exist." At the same time that Clay was oppose/ 
to slavery, he was, like Fremont, opposed to the least Interference 
by the general government, with slavery in the States where It does 
exist. 

Should there be any interference with subjects belonging to State 
policy, either by other States or by the federal government, no one 
will be more ready than, nts^elf, to defend the "good old North,'* my 
native State. But with Washington, Jefferson, Pranklln, Henry, Ran- 
dolph, Clay, and Webster for political teachers, I cannot believe that 
slavery is preferable to freedom, or that slavery extension Is one of 
the constitutional rights of the South. If "Alunmus" ttilnks that 
Calhoun, or any other, was a wiser statesman or better Southerner 
than either Washington or Jefferson, he is welcome to his opinion. I 
shall not attempt to abridge his liberty in the least But my own 
opinions I will have, whether he is willing to grant me that right of 
every free man or not. I believe that I have had quite as good an 
opportunity as he has to form an opinion on the questions now to be 
settled. And when "Alumnus" talks of "driving me out" for sentiments 
once held by these great men, I cannot help thinking that he is 
becoming rather fanatical. 

For the information of "Alumnus" I will state that he has put 
himself to unnecessary trouble in blazoning this matter before the 
I^ublic. The whole subject belongs f^xclusively to the jurisdiction of 
the Trustees of the UniverRlty. They are men of Integrity and 
influence, and have at heart the best Interests of the University. There 
Is no dlfSculty in bringing this, or any other question relating to the 
Faculty or students, before them. "Alumnus" has also made another 
mistake, in supposing that the Faculty take upon th^^mselves to 
influence the political opinions of tlie students. The students come 
to College generally, with their party politics already fixed; and It Is 
exceedingly rare for them to chang:e while here. It has, however, 
been often remarked that a very violent partlzan at College, Is pretty 
sure to "turn over" before he has left College long. I have been 
connected with our University, as student and Professor, for six years, 
and am free to say that I know no Institution, North or South, from 
which partlzan politics and sectarian religion are so entirely excluded. 
And yet we are too often attacked by the bigots of both. For my own 
part, I do not know the politics of more than one In a hundred of 
the students, except that I ralpht Infer to which party they belonged, 
from a knowledge of the politics of their fathers. And they would 
not have known my own predilections In the present contest, had not 
one of their number asked me which one of the candidates I pre- 
ferred. 

But, if "Alumnus" would understand the state of things here 
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correctly, he had better make a visit to the Uniyeraity. He would 
find each member of the Faculty busy teaching In his own deiMurtment, 
whether of science or literature; and that party politics Is one of the 
branches which we leave the student to study at some other place 
and time. If "Alumnus" does conclude to visit us, there Is another 
matter to which I might direct his attention. The two sodettes here» 
to the one or the other of which all the students belong, have each 
a very good library, and in those libraries are to be fonnd the "com- 
plete works" of many of our great statesmen. 

Now, for fear that the minds of the students may be "poleoned" 
by reading some of these staunch old patriots, would It be well for 
"Alumnus" to exert himself, through the Legislature or otherwise, to 
"drive" them out of the libraries? It is true the works of Calhoun are 
in the same case with those of JefTerson; but from appearances, the 
Virginian seems to be read pretty often, whilst the South Carolinian 
maintains a posture of "masterly Inactivity." When I was a student 
in College, a few years ago, the young politicians used to debate In 
the "Halls" of the societies, the same questions which the old politicians 
were debating in the Halls of Congress. The side whl^ opposed slavery 
in the abstract, generally had the books In their favor, and as the 
records of the societies will show, they had quite often "the beet of 
the argument." So that when Col. Fremont said that he was "opposed 
to slavery in the abstract and upon principle, sustained and made 
habitual by long-settled convictions," he but uttered the sentiments of 
four-fifths of the best Southern patriots from the Revolution down to 
the present day; and I may add, of the majority of the people among 
whom I was born and educated. Of my neighbors, friends, and kindred, 
nearly one-half left the State since I was old enough to remember. 
Many is the time I have stood by the loaded emigrant wagon, and 
given the parting band to those whose face I was never to look upon 
again. They were going to seek homes in the free West, knowing, as 
they did, that free and slave labor could not both exist and prosper 
in the same community. If any one thinks that I speak without 
knowledge, let him refer to the last census. He will here find, that 
in 1860, there were fifty-eight thousand native North Carolinians living 
in the free States of the West. Thirty-three thousand In Indiana 
alone. There were, at the same time, one hundred and ^hty thousand 
Virginians living in free States. Now, If these people were so much 
in love with the "Institution" why did they not remain where they 
could enjoy its blessings? It is not, however, my object to attack 
the institution of slavery. But even the most eealous defender of the 
patriarchlal institution cannot shut his eyes to a few ftteta. One is, 
that in nearly all the slave States tiiere Is a deficiency of labor. 
Since the abolition of the African slave trade, there Is no source fdr 
obtaining a supply, except from the natural increase. For this reason, 
among others, a gentleman of South Carolina, in an article published 
in BeBow's Review for August, 1856, advocates a dissolution of the 
Union in order that the African slave trade may be revived. From 
North Carolina and Virginia nearly the entire Increase of the slave 
population during the last twenty years, has been sent off to the new 
States of the Southwest. In my boyhood I lived on one of the great 
thoroughfares of travel, (near Lock's Bridge on the Tadkln River) and 
have seen as many as two thousand in a single day, going Sofnth, 
mostly in the hands of speculators. Now, the low of these two 
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thonsands did the State a greater injury than would the shipping off of a 
million dollars. I think I may ask any sensible man how we are 
to grow rich and prosper, while "driving out" a million dollars a day. 
I am glad, however, to say that the ruinous policy is not now carried 
on to such an extent as it has been. But there is still too much of 
it I have very little doubt that if the slaves which are now scattered 
thinly over Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, were back in Virginia 
and North Carolina, it would be better for all concerned. These old 
States could then go on and develop the immense wealth which must 
remain locked for many years to come. Whilst the new States, free 
from a system which degrades white labor, would become a land of 
Common schools, thrift and industrv, equal if not ^perlor to any in 
the Union. But letting that be as it may, still no one can deny that 
here In North Carolina we need more men, rather than more land. 
Then why go to war to make more slave States, when we have too 
much territory already, for the force we have to work It? Our 
fathers fought for freedom, and one of the tyrannical acts which 
they threw in the teeth of Great Britian was that she forced slavery 
upon the Colonies against their will. Now, the secessionists are trying 
to dissolve the Union because they are not permitted to establish 
slavery In the Territory of Kansas. If the institution of slavery is a 
good and desirable thing in itself, it is the easiest thing In the 
world for the people t-o vote for its introduction at any time after 
they have formed a Constitution and bp^n admitted as a State. If It 
Is not a thlniar cood and desirable, it would be nn act of great oppression 
to force it upon them. For, however any one may lament the evils 
of slavery, it is almost Impossible to get rid of the system when once 
Introduced. Nullify It by law if yon will, still the evil remains, per- 
haps agirravatrd. But in a new State a few words In the Constitution 
may prevent the entire evil from entering. 

From' my knowledge of the people of North Carolina, I believe 
that the majority of them who will go to Kansas during the next 
Ave years, would prefer that It should be a free State. I am sure 
that if I were to go there I should vote to exclude slavery. In doing 
so I believe that I should advance the best Interest of Kansas, and at 
the same time benefit North Carolina and Virginia, by preventing the 
carrying of slaves who mav be more profitably employed nt home. 

Bom In the "<?ood old North State". T cherish a love for her and 
her people that I bear to no other State or people. It will ever be 
my sincere wish to advance her Intreqta. T love also the Union of the 
States, secured as it was by the blood of my ancestors; and whatever 
influence T possess, thouirh small it may be, shall be exerted for Its 
preservation. T do not claim Infalllbllltv for my opinions. Wiser and 
better men have bp*»n mistaken. But holding as I do the doctrines 
once advocated by Waahinffton and .TefTerson, I think T should be met 
by argument and not bv denunciation. At any rate, those who prefer 
to denounce me should at least support their charges by their own 
name. 

B. S. HsmncK. 

Chapel Hill. October 1st. 1856. 

The ''Defence*' catised such excitement that a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees was eaUed at 
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jnce to consider the case. Its proceedings will appear from 
the following letter from the Secretary of the Board of Trustees: 

Charles Manly to David Lowrie Swain. 

^ Raleigh, October 4th, 1866. 

Mj dear Qoyemor: 

The political essay of ProfesBor Hediick which appeared in the 
Standard yesterday has given great pain to the Trustees and Friends 
of the University. No apology nor Justification has been heard in 
his defence. At the meeting of the Executive Committee today a resolu- 
tion was offered requesting him to resign and in case of refusal to dis- 
miss him peremptorily. 

But other counsels prevailed, the opinions and advice of other 
Trustees here, not members of the Ck>mmittee, were heard, the reso- 
lution was withdrawn and it was finally agreed unanimously that you 
shall be requested to use your influence in persuading him to resign. 
Indeed, I was requested to go up to the Hill and to co-operate with 
you in bringing about this result. But my health is bad, I have little 
acquaintance with Mr. Hedrick and I can't see what I could do by 
going. 

If he has any sensibility or proper self-respect an intimation that 
it is the wish of the Trustees that he shall resign, will be sufl&cient; 
but if he wishes to be dismissed; that he may fly to Tankeedom as the 
great proacrihed: and find refuge in the bosom of Black Republicans 
with the blood of martyrdom streaming from his skirts, then he will 
not resign but will wait to be kicked out. I hope therefore that you 
will put on your Diplomatic Cap and manage this thing right. 

If it were not so painful for me to sit up long and write, * I would 
give you a full page on the utter want of tact, good taste, prudence 
and common sense in Hedrlck's writing and publishing such an Essay 
on the eve of a heated political Campaign. 

He is without excuse and is bound to go overboard — but the thing 
is to do this with the least damage to him and with the least noise 
and damage to the Institution. 

Faithfully your friend, 

Ohas. Mjlhlt.* 

On October 6, the Faculty of the University met to discnss 

the matter. The following is the record of their proceedings : 

University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill, Oct 6, 1856. 

The Faculty met at 12 o'clock, M., under a summons from the Presi- 
dent. Present, Hon. David L. Swain, President; Professors E. Mitchell, 

^Charles Manly was a graduate of the University In the class of 
1814. He was a lawyer by profession and had served one term, 1848 
t* 1860, as governor of the State. He was Secretary and Treasurer 
of the University from 1821 to 1848 and from 1851 to 18t9. Ho died in 
1871. 
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J. Phllliiw, M. Fetter, F. M. Hubbard, J. T. WliMt» Jl. M. Shipp, C. 
Phillips, B. S. Hedrick, A. G. Brown; Instructor, H. Herrisaee; Tutors, 
8. Pool, J. B. Lucas. R. H. Battle and W. H. Wetmore. 

The President stated to the Faculty that he felt hlBMlf called 
upon to direct their attention to the publication of Prof. Hedrick, In 
the North Carolina Standard of Saturday. Very few remarks, he said, 
will sdflice in relation to the present subject. 

In an institution sustained like this, by all denominations and par- 
ties, nothing should be permitted to be done, calculated to dlBturb 
the karmonious intercourse of those who support and thoae wlio 
direct and govern it. And this is well known to have been our policy 
and practice, during a long series of years. Mr. Hedrick's testlxnony 
that "as student and Professor" he has known "no institution. North 
or South, from which partisan politics and sectarian religion are so 
carefully excluded," will be received with perfect credence by our 
f^raduates and by all familiar with the state of things among us. 

To secure an end so essential to the reputation, prosperity, and 
usefulness of the University, cautious forbearance has been practiced 
by the Faculty, and enjoined upon the students, in relation to these 
subjects. The sermons, delivered on the Sabbath, in the Ckyllegc 
Chapel, have been confined to an exhibition of the leading doctrlBes 
of Christianity, with respect to which no difference of opinion exists 
among us; and no student, during the last twenty years, has been 
permitted to discuss upon the public stage any question of party 
politics. This course upon the part of all, has been regarded as not 
merely necessary to internal harmony and quiet — in unison with kind 
feeling and good taste, but as due to numbers of persons of different 
tenets and opinions, who honor us with their attendance upon our 
public exercises, and have a right to respectful consideration. 

On motion of Dr. Mitchell, seconded by Prof. Fetter, the President's 
communications was referred to a committee, consisting of Dr. Mltdirtl, 
Dr. Phillips and Prof. Hubbard, wko reported the foltowlng resolutions: 

Resolved, That the course pursued by Prof. Hedrick, as set forth 
in Ms publication in the North Carolina Standard of the 4th Inst, 
Is not warranted by our usages; and the political opinions expressed, 
are not those entertained by any other member of this body. 

/?«o/iw7,'5T])at while we feel hound to declare our flentimente freelv 
upon this occasion, we entertain none other than feelings of pMmBsA 
respect .and kindness for the subject of them; and sincerely regret tJ^ 
indiscretion into which he seems, in this Instance, to have fallen. 

After a brief discussion, the resolutions were adopted by the fol- 
lowing vote: Ayes— Messrs. Mitchell, Phillips, Fetter, Hubbard, Wheat, 
Shipp, C. Phillips, Brown, Pool, Lucas, Battle, and Wetmore. Nay- 
Mr. Herrissee, who said that he voted In the negative, 'dimply on fb% 
ground that the Faculty is neither charged with black Republicanism, 
nor likely to be suspected of it." 

On motion of Dr. Wheat, seconded by Prof. Shipp, the Secret a ry 
was directed to transmit a copy of the foregoing proceedings of tte 
Faculty to the Trustees of the University. 

President Swain forwarded then) to Charles Manl^ witl| the 
following letter: 

tStandard. October 11, 18S|, 
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David L. Swain to Charles Manly. "*' 

Cbapel HIU, 6 Oct, 186C. 
My dear Sir: 

You will receive by the present mail, the proceedlngB of the Faculty 
in relation to the publication of Prof. Hedrick. It seems to me to be 
important that the opinion of the Faculty, on the subject to which the 
proceedings were advanced be placed before the public, without delay, 
and I would have had a copy sent to Mr. Holden at once if I had not 
supposed it would be more respectful to submit that to the Sizecu- 
tive Committee in the first action. 

If a meeting of the Committee cannot be had immediately or 
whether it can or cannot, you may if you deem it proper send them to 
the Editor of the Standard forthwith. 

I somewhat feared an outbreak on the receipt of the Standard, 
condemning Prof. « Hed rick's communication, and there was a noisy 
demonstration on Saturday night. It did not amount to much, how- 
ever. I addressed the whole body of students on the subject Sunday 
morning and have reason to suppose that things will go on quietly. 
I perceive no symptoms of excitement at present. 

Yours very sincerely, 

D. L. Swain. 

Gov. Manly. 

The res<)lutii>ns were published in the 8t;uidjird, which (X)m- 
niented as follows: 

Proceedinum of the FaxMiity of Oie Univct^ii^i* 

We publish today, by request of the Faculty and the ExecutiTe Com- 
mittee of the Boai d of Trstees, the proceedings of the Faculty in rela- 
tion to Mr. Hedrick. 

It is unquestionably true, as stated by Mr. Herrissee, that the 
"Faculty is neither charged with black Republicanism nor likely to 
be suspected of it," — yet, it seems to us, they have adopted a course 
in this matter which is entirely proper, and which must receive general 
public approval. 

It was natural that the conduct of Mr. Hedrick should excite 
anxiety in the minds of the President and Faculty; and in promptly 
repudiating both his conduct and his dangerous and unconstitutional 
poMtical opinions, they have not only guarded themselves in advance 
against the remotest suspicion of sympathizing with him in his 
views, but they have shown themselves faithful to the people of the 
Stiite, whose University is their immediate charge, and have met, we 
doubt not, the expectations, as their proceedings will receive the 
unanimous approval of the Board of Trustees. 

Gov. Swain, In his rommunication to the Faculty, has stated noth- 
ing more nor less than the truth of history, in relation to the Uni- 
versity and partlzan politics and sectarian religion. The institution 
has habitually avoided botii; and herein has it found one of the main 
elements of its prosperity and constantly increasing usefulness. 

Nothing remains now l>ut to cut off, if it should be necessary, the 

•standard. October 11, 1866. 
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offending member. Mr. Hedriek, it seems, was present at the meeting 
of the Faculty on the 6th; and it is not stated that he withdrew from 
the meeting. Almost anyone, it seems to us, would have resigned at 
once; but either he does not appreciate the delicacy of his situation, 
or he is waiting to be dismissed, so that he may become "a lion'' at 
Cambridge, or in some other black Republican circle. It is obrlooe 
that his usefulness as a Professor in our University, Is gone; and 
the sooner he leaves it, or is discharged from it, the better for the 
institution itself and for the character of the State. 

We learn from a young friend at Chapel Hill, that on Saturday 
night last Mr. Hedriek was burnt in efflgy in the College Campus, and 
the bell was tolled until the etRgy was consumed. Much Indignation 
was excited on the receipt of the Standard containing his letter. We 
learn from the friend referred to, that Mr. Hedriek was of the opinion 
that we had some agency in this — that we urged the students to this 
course, furnished the materials for the effigy, etc. Nothing could be 
more unfounded than this imputation. We have had no communica- 
tion with anyone in Chapel Hill, or elsewhere. In relation to Mr. 
Hed rick's conduct. We brought the charge against him of treason 
to his section and to the Constitution; and we published his "Defence". 
Our motto is, "Strike, but hear." His "Defence," though Ingenious, 
Impudent, and highly objectionable. Is not seditious; and so as we 
had brought the charge against him, we allowed him a hearing. In 
this we did right Yet, though all his arguments might have been 
easily answered, and all his Freesoil views dissipated by the touch 
of truth, we offered no reply, because toe do not choose to argue with 
a black Republican. We argue with no man who proposes to degrade 
us, or who approaches us with hostile Intent and deadly weapon. 
That is the reason we made no reply to Mr. Hedriek. But we studi- 
ously refrained from uttering anything calculated to excite the stu- 
dents against him; and we regret that they burnt him In efflgy. We 
sympathize with them in their very natural and very just feellnga 
6t indignation; yet they are under authority now, as they may expect 
to be in authority hereafter, as men; and it is highly Important that 
order and decorum should be preserved at the University. Besides, 
any violence which may be offered to Mr. Hedriek— every act, holding 
him up to public scorn, will only tend to his advantage and advance- 
ment among his black Republican associates of the free States. Let no 
young gentleman in the University conclude, for a moment, that we 
are attempting n leHnre. That is neither onr province nor onr duty. 
We are only uttering our honest views as to the proper course to tSe 
observed. Let the Professor &e, he feels acutely enough his Indiscre- 
tion, his sin, without hisses and effigies. We feel confident, and so 
assure the students, that the Executive Committee will perform their 
whole duty. The stain will be wiped out — the University will not be 
injured, and peace and good feeling will be speedily restored. 

The same day Mr. Hedriek wrote to Gtovemor Bragg in 
explanation of the whole matter. 

B. 8, Hedriek to Thormis Bragg. 

Chapel HIU, Oct 6, 1866. 
Dear Sir;— 

As thjp couree whicb j h»ye tl*eu In publ}s|^}|i| tlie letter irWdi 
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Resolved, 3rd, That the foregoing preamble and resolutlonB be 
piiblished In the "Murfreesborough Gazette," and the "Nortli Caro- 
lina Standard" and "Raleigh Signal" be requested to copy the aame. 

Mr. Hedrick of the University. 

To the Editors of the Standard: 

Gentlemen: — I read with astonishment and regret, in your paper 
of Saturday last, what was called "Prof. Hedrick's Defence." Aston- 
ishment and regret that a man who calls himself a Professor of the 
University, should so undervalue the reputation and interest of that 
institution as to advertise himself the advocate of the sentiments he 
arows, filling the station he does. These sentiments, avowed by one 
of the professors, will sink the institution — now grown to giant 
size, and still increasing — unless the Trustees forthwith expel that 
traitor to all Southern interests from the seat he now so unworthily 
fills. He should be ordered away as a foul stain upon the escutcheon 
of the University, to show to the country that the institution Is 
a sanctuary from mich vile pollutions. It is the business of the 
Bzecutive Committee to act in his case, and to act promptly; and 
from the high character of the gentlemen who compose it, a good 
result may be expected. If this man must prattle treason, let him 
do it ineffectually, not as the agent of the Trustees, as he now is. 

The Trustees of the University consist of sixty gentlemen, dis- 
persed all over the State; and they are thus dispersed that they may 
have a wider range in advancing its interests. They have been 
selected by the General Assembly to manage the affairs of that institu- 
tion, out of regard for their own high characters for learning, probity, 
and sound discretion; and the history of the University abundantly 
testifies to their success. And the Executive Committee have full 
power to transact all business of the Board of Trustees in their 
absence or recess. Be it said, however, as due to truth, and to the 
great credit of the Trustees, they have raised that insUtutlon from 
a poor estate to a high position; they have witnessed, under their 
superintending and anxious care, the education of some of the 
greatest men in the nation; and they see daily its benefits increasing, 
until it has become the great literai-y institution of the South, number- 
ing upwards of four hundred students, sent by their friends to the 
guardianship of the Trustees and faculty. It is not, therefore, to 
be expected that the Trustees will fail to do their duty. 

My name, if desired, will be given to Mr. Hedrick, who I do not 
dignify with the appellation of Professor, and who as a Trustee 1 
rspudiate, in the beginning of the great harm he hcos set out ungrate- 
fully to do that institution — his Alma Mater. 

A Trustee of the University. 
The Executive Committee met again on October 11. The 

following is the record of the meeting : 

The Executive Committee met. Present: His Excellency, Gov. 
Gov. Brag^.l President; J. H. Bryan,2 D. W. Gourt.^,» C. L. Hiiit-on,^ B. 
F. Moore,6 R. M. Sann(ierH.« 

1. Thomas Bragg was born In 1810 and educated in Mlddletown. 
Qoaa. H« practiced law with great succesa in North Carolina and waa 
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The President laid before the Committee a political essay of Prof. 
B. 8. Uedrick, published in the North Carolina Standard of the 4th 
instant together with sundry letters and papers relating thereto, 
whereupon. 

Resolvited, That the Executive Committee have seen with great 
regret the publication of Froi. Hearick in the Standard of the 4th 
Inst, because it violates the established usage of the University which 
forbids any Professor to become an agitator in the exciting politics 
of the day; and is well calculated to injure the prosperity and use- 
fulness of the Institution. 

Hesolvedf That the prompt action of a majority of the Faculty 
of the University on the 6th inst., meets with the cordial approbation 
of this Comnvittee. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Committee Mr. Hedrick has 
greatly, if not entirely destroyed his power to be of further benefit 
to the University in the Office which he now fills. 

Committee adjourned. 

^ifi a member of the legislature for a number of terms. In 1854 he was 
elected governor and was re-elected in ltt66. At the expiration of his 
term he was elected to the United States Senate where he served until 
the outbreak of tlie civil war. He was Attorney General of the Con- 
federacy for a short time, resigning to return to the State. Ue died 
in lb72. 

2. John H. Bryan was a prominent lawyer who had served in the 
legislature and had been a member of Congress for several terms. 

3. Daniel W. Courts was a native of Virginia who was educated 
at the University of North Carolina, graduating in 1823. He had been 
a member of both houses of the State legislature. Consul to Matanzas, 
and was at this time State Treasurer. This office he had filled from 
183« to 1839. was re-elected in 1850 and served until 1862. 

4. Charles L. Hinton graduated at the University of North Carolina 
in 1814. He served in both houses of tlie State legislature and was 
State Treasurer from 183d to 1850. He had also been secretary to 
the Board of Trustees of the University from 1847 to 1851. 

5. Bartholomew Figuies Moore was born in 1801 and graduated from 
the University of North Carolina in 182u. He had served frequently 
in the State legislature and tiad been Attorney General of the State. 
He was one of the ablest members of the bar of the State and was of 
eminent chai-acter. He was one of the commissioners to revise the 
statute laws of the State. In 1861 he was opposed to secession and 
remained so throughout the war. He was the leading member of the 
convention of 1865-1866 and was one of the commission appointed to 
revise the statutes in regard to persons of color. This was done with a 
full recognition of the citizenship of the freedmen. He died in 1878. 

6. Romulus M. Saunders was born in 1791. He was a student at the 
University for two years when he was expelled. He studied law under 
Hugh L. White of Tennessee and was admitted to the bar in that State. 
Returning to North Carolina he entered political life and was many times 
a member of the Liegislature and was twice speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. He served in Congress from 1821 to 1827 and from 1841 to 1846. 
In '1828 he was elected Attorney Qeneral, in 1833 United States Comml«- 
sioner on the French Spoliation Claims, in 1835 Judge of the Superior 
Courts, and in 1840 was the Democratic candidate for governor but was 
defeated. From 1846 to 1850 he was minister to Spain but resigned and 
returning to the State was elected to the House in 1850 and was by that 
legislature elected a Superior Court Judge, which position he flUed until 
his death in 1867. He was a man of intense prejudices in whom politioal 
oonsiderations were always of highest importance. He had the reputation 
In the State of being a candidate for every vacant office. 

These resolutions were s(jnt to the University to be laid before 
th« Faculty but were not published. 

XM gtudeutg of the University were much aroused and ^) 
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ipite of the popularity which Mr. Hedrick had enjoyed made 
ooDstant domonstrations against him. If no action had been 
taken elsewhere, it is scarcely to be doubted that they would 
have foreed his resignition, so thoroughly were they exeited. 

The Northern press naturally did not allow so striking an 
inoident to escape them. The following are examples of editorial 
comment : 

Editorial in N. T, Times, Tuesday, October 44, 1856. 

A LIVE REPUBLICAN IN NORTH CAROLINA— The moat remarli- 
aMe letter that has been elicited by the preaeat extraordinary politi- 
cal- alrttgsle ia that of Professor- Hedrick* of the University of North 
Carolina, which will be found elsewhere in our columns tliia morn^ 
/inc. Professor Kedrick {sic) is a native of the State, and^ full of 
affection for the land of his birth; but he is thoroushly imbued 
With Republican sentiments, boldly avows his preference for Fre> 
nMmt, and appeals to Washington, Jefferson, Clay, and the honored 
fathers of the Republic, as the authors of the faith that is ia him. 
Tliere are a good many important facts in his letter, which will be 
read with profit at the North, as well as in the South. We have no 
doubt of there being thousands of similar men in the Sealbera 
■latee, who only lack an opportunity to proclaim their sentiments as 
boldly as this noble-minded patriot scholar has done, and his oour- 
afleous «cample will not lack for followers. It is more than probable 
that the bold avowal of Republican sentiments by Professor Kedrick 
{sic) will cost him his professional chair in the University of North 
Carolina; and yet it seems scarcely credible that the Old North State 
will banish one of her own sons for avowing himself a disciple of 
Washington and Jefferson. 

The letter of Professor Hedrick in the Time? is introduced by 

the following paragraph : 

Prof: B. S. Hedrick of the State University of North Carolina, 
liias' pronounced in favor of Fremont, and in consequence of that act 
haa raised' up bitter enemies, who denounce himself fiercely, and go 
■0 far as to demand his expulsion from the College, on the ground 
ttfat-his opinions render him unfit to be an instructor of youth. The 
RaMgh Standard (Buchanan) publishes a letter from the Profeoaor, 
whieh is styled a "Defence" against certain articles in that papar 
•ver the signature of "Alumnus." The letter gives a new vlbw 
oCi the practical workings of Slavery. It is introduced by the Stand- 
•rtf' itt' the following manner: ♦ » ♦ [Here follows the Defence.] 

Editorial in Tribwne of Tuesday, October 14, 1856, 

Notwithstanding the depotic rule of Jacobinical terrorism which 
Isat new holds fourteen states of this Union in the most abject servi- 
t«d% it is not to be supposed that the fire of Liberty is entirely shut 
out at the South, or that the self-constituted thirty tyrants — be the 
number more or less — by which each one of those unhappy states 
is now gOTerned, can long maintain their usurped authority. It 
la not credible that Washington, Henry, Jefferson, Madison, and the 
fther patriots of the Revolution, can have left no descendants behln4 
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them. We speak not now of inheritors of their blood, but of inheri- 
tors of their sentiments, their ardent love of Liberty for others as 
well as for themselves, and their sincere faith in the rights of man. 
Though silenced for the moment by the furious and bloodthlrtty 
clamor for the perpetuation and extension of Slavery, and for the 
dissolution of the Union as a means to promote those ends — a means 
as hateful as the ends to which it is to serve are detestable — it is 
impossible that there should not be at the South a strong cohort 
of those who do not bow the knee to the Baal of Slavery, and who 
are wistfully watching for the restoration of the true and ancient 
worship of their fathers. 

We in the North had, twenty years ago, a considerable dash of 
the same storm of insolent violence which comes down now with 
such tropical fury through the South — so heavy that scarce a friend 
of Freedom and Emancipation dares anywhere to show his head* 
We too had our mobs and self-constituted committees, which amalled 
the liberty of press and of speech, and which threatened and some- 
times visited with personal violence those who ventured to avow 
opinions on the subject of Slavery not deemed orthodox. That at- 
tempt to suppress the freedom of opinion, though backed up by per- 
sons occupying the highest social and political positions — such as 
Edward Everett, for example, who, as Governor of MassachuBetts* 
recommended legislative enactments to sustain it — ^proved a tot|4 
failure; and many who at that time sympathized and even parti- 
cipated in it are now among the most strenuous opponents of any 
further concessions to the Slave Power. 

It is true that this attempted usurpation never reached, here at 
the North, anything like the hight {sic) of violence to which it has 
lately been carried in the Slave States. We have no recollectiCMIi of 
any attempt ever made here to prevent the nomination and support 
of a Presidential ticket. In the midst of all the excitement of the 
Harrison, campaign, the Liberty party, so called, was permitted freely 
to nominate and support a ticket of their own; and so afterward, in 
the great struggle between Clay and Polk, on which occasion, the few 
thousand votes in this State drawn off from Clay by the Abolitioniats 
gave New York to the Democratic party and secured the election pf 
Polk. But if the friends of free political action in the Sontitk hiM^e a 
greater ferocity on the part of their opponents to encounter, so ttiei 
must be supposed to have a much greater strength in theina#lYei^ 
l)oth in regard to numbers and social position, than ever was th^ c%ie 
with those here at the North who were made the ohJects of a similar 
violence. And they have, beside, another great advantase, in a 
powerful outside support. With the whole power of tha Fetfefml 
Government to sustain them in the vindication and exercise of their 
rights, in addition to the sympathy of the entire North, it is OYideat 
that they occupy an impregnable position; and the greater and more 
savage and depotic the violence which is now brought to bear uf^n 
them, the more speedy and decisive the reaction may be expected to 
be. He who contrasts the present political position of the. North 
on the subject of Slavery with what it was twenty years ago^ may. fl&d 
reasonable ground for anticipating that before many years Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina and other slave-lloUlincJ alalia 
will revert again to the views of Washington and Jefferson, and instead 
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of throwing their whole political weight in favor of the extemiion of 
slavery into new Territories from which it has once been formally 
and solemnly excluded, will rather be inviting the aid and co-opera- 
tion of the North, in some scheme by which, with due regard to the 
rights and interests of all parties, those states, instead of giving new 
extension to this curse, may be able to rid themselves of It 

That such ideas are not yet totally extinct at the South, that the 
crows have not yet succeeded in devouring all the good seed sown 
by the patriots of the Revolution, nor the great enemy of mankind 
in sowing tares enough entirely to choke out the wheat, is evident 
from a letter which we publish today, in which one of the professors 
of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill responds to an 
attack upon him by a Buchanan journal of that State as a Black Repub- 
lican. If very few persons at the South have at this moment the in- 
trepidity to confess, as Professor Hedrlck does, their views on the 
subject of Slavery, it cannot be doubted that a large part of the best 
educated, most intelligent and most patriotic even of the slaveholders 
themselves fully sympathize with those views — a body of men to 
whom, in spite of the storm of Pro-Slavery fanaticism which now 
sweeps over the slaveholdlng states, we may look with hope for the 
return of those states to a better condition of intelligence and feeling, 
and for their ultimate deliverance from that terrible nightmare which 
hold them now in such a state at once of convulsive terror and 
paralytic helplessness. 

The following correspondence is self-explanatory: 
David L, Swain to Charles Manly. 

Chapel Hill, 7 Oct, 1856. 

My dear Sir: — Your note of the 4th by some oversight at the post- 
office did not reach me until yesterday morning and this morning 
brought me that of the 6th with Judge Saunder's letter enclosed. 

Hedrlck has the courage of a lion and the obstinacy of a mule. 
He can neither be frightened, coaxed nor persuaded in anything. 
He rarely asks advice and never follows it. He consulted me as 
to the propriety of replying to Alumnus, and entered into the contest 
in opposition to the most earnest remonstrances. He communicated 
his determination to reply and exhibited his reply itself to no one but 
his wife. He will sit in his tracks without moving a muscle, and I am 
not sure he does not covet the crown of martyrdom. Has the Eixecu- 
tive Conmiittee the power of demotion? It has. If it can be conferred 
by ordinance. But can the Board delegate the power of appointment 
and removal to a committee? If it can, is decapitation expedient? 
"If twere well when done, twere well, twere done quickly." As the 
call was not taken at the first hop, will it not be better, to bring 
the resolutions of the Faculty to bear upon him st the present, and 
postpone the exercise of supreme authority, until the election is over, 
and the Board in session? 

If you award the crown of martyrdom, immediately, and Col. 
Fremont succeeds in the election, you make his fortune. He under- 
stands this too well to think for a moment of resignation. Sparing 
him at present will give the Freesoilers new strength at the South, 
while the charge of persecutions for opinion's sake, will aM lo t|ie 
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tempest of excitement which is sweeping over the North. If you 
proceed to extremes, at once, I would avoid a political issue, and 
second the action taken b> the Faculty, and approved by the Trustees, 
in the Arch-Bishop case — a violation of the usages of the institution, 
not as a freesoller, but as a partizan. 

The accompanying correspondence, you may show to Judge Saun- 
ders, to remind him of my ajraignment before the Board of Trustees^ 

l>y our triomi, Jubn D. HawkiiiH, twenty years ago, lor iMTinittiuK tlie 
late Perrin Busbee to advocate a dissolution of the Union on the 
public stage, in the mutation of parties, no one knows when and 
what issues may arise, and freedom of speech on religious and 
political matters, must be restrained, if restrained at all, very skil- 
fully. 

The boys exhibited transparencies, hung and burnt in elOgy Sat- 
urday night and again last night, but the affair was neither very 
noisy nor tempestuous, and the Faculty gave themselves no great 
trouble about it. Unless excited by foreign influences, I do not 
apprehend serious commotion. 

llt»rri8He« wa.s. an I rememlier, pi^ruiitted by the Secretary to append 
some remarks to his reason. He is a great admirer of Hedrick, and 
has I fear written something foolish or worse. If so, and you publiah, 
as the appendage ought not to be read, strike it out, and suffer him 
to illuminate the benighted world in a separate article. If you 
think proper to do so, you may publish a history of the proceedings 
of the Faculty, in such a manner as you think most adyisable without 
confining yourself to the record. 

Let me know from day to day any thing that may be neoessary to 
enlightened voters. 

Yours sincerely, 

D. L. Swain. 

David L. Swain to Charles Manly. 

Chapel Hill, 7 OcU 1856. 

My Dear Sir:— 

If there were not much better lawyers members of the Bzecutive 
Committee than I am, I might be tempted to enter upon an analysis 
of the Charter and subsequent acts of the General Assembly in re- 
lation to the University and endeavor to show that ths Committee 
has no power to remove a Professor. As it is, upon the presump- 
tion that **the sparrow may perceive what the eagle overlooks," I 
may be pardoned for a few observations and inquiries. 

The E2xecutive Committee exists under an ordinance of the Trus- 
tees adopted 2nd January, 1856, consists of seven members of whom 
the Governor is one ex-officio, but not necessarily Chairman. I was 
President of the Board when the Committee first organized and de- 
clined the chair because I considered it incongruous for the Chair- 
man of the Committee to rise at the annual meeting to present the 
report of the Committee to himself as President of the Board. Judge 
Cameron was the first Chairman and was succeeded by Got. Dudley. 
Th(! Executive Committee is a committee of seven clothed with exten- 
sive powers, but it is a committee simply, and not the Board of Tru9t€0$, 
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Wbat are tlie powers of the Board in the Premiaea? Bj the 3rd 
aec^ion of the Charter (U. R. V. 426) the Trosteea at a ajj^cial meeting 
DMjf "dQ.any buainess except the appointment of a president, profea- 
■or, etc. 

The 7th section provides "that the Trustees shall have the power 
of |^a>ointin£ a president of the University and such profeaaors and 
tutors as to them shall appear necessary and proper, whom they may 
remove for misbehaviour, inability, or neglect of duty." By the act 
q|. 1807 of 431, it is competent lor seven Trustees to hold an annual 
noting, and appoint "a president pro-tempore, in case of the death, 
resi4;nation, absence, or indisposition of the Oovernor.'' 

The Board then at an annual meeting may appoint a proteeeor^ and 
tkfi^ Board may remove him "for misbehaviour, inability^ or neglect 

OS ^tU'' 

Ordinarily the power of appointment and denmtion are the aaoie. 

The ]|;i9wer of the President to remove an officer appointed by and with 

the consent of the Senate without the consent of the Senate, if it 

were res integrae, would be more than questionable. 

The General Assembly has given no power of demotiou to the 
C«tnmitteeiL but to a Board of Trustees particularly oooatitatad and 
authorized to punish for specific causes, or set aside for inability. 
'* If the Executive Committee have the power, they may diamiaii 
"any. professor or tutor for such cause as they deem aulBcient" though 
he may. have been appointed but ten days before at an ^^^!F^vf^^ meet^ 
ing by the unanimous vote of a full Board of Trustees (65) and 
thoogjti but four members of the committee, may be in attendance, 
of whom the Governor need not be one. Can it be that the power 
is legitimately vested in these persons? 

If the power is regarded as unquestionable, it seems to me the 
exercisfr of it may be forborne for many reasons when an annual meet- 
ing of the Board is so near at hand. 

The occasion does noi include the President of the University and as 
a Tvnste^ I may discuss this in common with all the questions in 
relation to the general concern of the institution with the same freedom 
as other members of the Board. 1 am moreover willing to be tried 
l^tleva' the Executive Committee and will not plead to the juriadic* 
tW- of: any tribunal organized under their auspices. I think mbre- 
Qy«r. thSit it. ia exceedingly desirable that a committee should come 
Ui^ . sti^amine the records and look narrowly into my department. 1 
aift> aatisfied that such an investigation will be of great benefit, and 
tsp^oiaUy tend to strengthen my hands. 

I have Just received your kind note of yesterday and again tender 
q^y' thsjaka for your repeated acts of kindness which I hope never 
ta h# able to repay because 1 hope it will never be your fortune to 
encounter wictk an ingrate. If it shall, I will be with you to the 
death. Dr* Mitchell has not yet returned. The New York Times pub- 
lished Hedrick'a defence in extenso and pronounces it the most extra- 
ordinary letter that this excited contest has called forth and well 
calculated ta interest and instruct, both at the North and the South. 
The Tribun^e of the 8am« date (Tuesday) also contains it, with half 
a columB of' conanentary. 

A ptofesaor must be removed not arbitarily or capriciously for 
mere difference of opinion, in religion or politics^ which tha Com^ 
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ttiftt^e may deem sufficient, but for "misbehaviour, inability, t>riMClect 
6t duty." Hedrick may • be very properly arraigned for misbehavltfur 
In departing from our established usages, and this slrauld be the 
only count in the impeachment. 

Yours very sincerely, 

D. Lk Swain. 

Gov. Manly. ; 

B. S. Hedrick to Charles Manly. 

Chapel Hill, Oct. 8, 1856. 

Gov. Manly: 

Dear -Sir: — I wrote to Gov. Bragg day before yesterday. Mentioned 
to him a conversation which I had with Dr. Jones of this place a ^ort 
time after you were here. Dr. Jones had stated to another friend of 
mine that a report was in circulation which would injure m^ I 
therefore called to see him about it. I found that the report allnded 
to was a very exaggerated statement of what I had said at a certain 
time. I frankly told Dr. Jones what my views of the subject In ques- 
tion were, and contracted* what had given offence to some of my 
neighbors. I also learned from Dr. Jones that you had heard the same 
report which had attracted his attention. Dr. Jones said that he 
intended to write to you in a few days, and that he would mention 
the matter to you. I also asked him to say to you if wliat he (Dr. 
Jones) had said were not sufficient, I would write you a letter which 
you might use as you thought proper. 

I svnK)sed that Dr. Jones had written, until yesterday, when I 
met him and asked him about it He said the matter had slipped 
his memory at the time, and that afterward the whole subject seemed 
to have been forgotten and it never occurred to him again. He said 
however that he remembered perfectly well what I said to him about 
It. So that if Gov. Bragg mentions this part of my letter to you, if 
you think necessary, please give the explanation above. 

I have written this for fear a misapprehension might arise. 

Yours respectfully and truly, 

B. S. HsmiCK. 

*(V>ntradictefl? 

Charles Manly to David Lowrie SuHnin. 

Raleigh, Oct 8, 1866. 

My dear Governor: 

I received yesterday your note and a copy of the Faculty's proceed- 
ings in relation to Prof. Hedrick. Upon consultation with Got. 
Bragg and Messrs. Courts and Bryan, all that relating to Bftfiop 
Hughes was expunged and the residue sent to the Standard for pnb- 
licatfon. 

The Governor also handed me a letter which he had receirsd from 
Hedrick in explanation and exculpation of himself and letting Idto 
know that he was a good Democrfit and had VQted the pemoCMitH 
tfeket In August Ust, 
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Your suggestions are good aud were approved by those gentlemen 
above named. Nothing will be done with him till after the election. 
If he does not resign the Board will take him up next winter and 
cut his head "clean off" but so as not to suffer the blood of martyrdom 
for opinion's sake to decorate and adorn his garments. 

He will be driven off as unworthy to hold an of&ce in an institu- 
tion whose usages and practices he has so grossly and injuriously 
violated. 

The Executive Committee will meet again on Saturday next 
(11th) by which time I shall hope to have the Faculty's answer to 
the "Red Republican" and the copy of the Journal which he complains 

of. I am. Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

Chas. Manlt. 

Dr. Wheat has withdrawn his notice of resignation, but I suppose 
you know that, of course. 

There is a report on the street that the students intend to tar and 
feather Hedrlck. I hope and trust they will do no such thing. Their 
indignation meetings, burning in efllgy, etc., is a sufficient demonstra- 
tion. It would be dishonorable and cowardly to do him personal vio- 
lence. It would be undignified and disgraceful to get up a College 
row and tumult. They would thereby injure themselves and no one 
else. 

Mr. Hedrick, as has been seen from his ** Defence", was not 

the sort of man to allow matters to drift without an eflfort to 
save himself. The following able letter shows clearly his point 
of view and its soundness : 

B, 8. Hedrick to Charles Manly, 

Chapel Hill, Oct 14, 1856. 

Dear Sir: 

I am glad that the Executive Committee did not yield to a popu- 
lar clamor and remove me from my station here. For I believe that 
if I can have a full and fair hearing before the Trustees, the answer 
implied in the resolutions which you passed will be found to be more 
than miy offence merited, though as matters now stand it was as 
little as I could expect. 

No one more than myself acknowledges the Justness and propriety 
of the usage which prohibits members of the faculty from agitating 
topics relating to party politics. But there are times when it seems 
the usage may be disregarded. In fact about eight years ago one of 
the ablest and most learned professors in the University thought it 
incumbent upon himself to define his position upon the slavery ques- 
tion. But the principal circumstances which I would plead in extenua- 
tion of this breach of well known usage is the manner in which I 
was attacked. If members of the Faculty have their hands tied they 
should be shielded from assault. I am a citizen of the State, a native 
if there is any merit in that, and have always endeavored to be a 
faithful law abfding ineinber of t)ie community. But all at once I an^ 
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asaailed as an outlaw, a traitor, as a person fit to be driven from the 
State by mob violence, one whom every good citizen was bound to cast 
out by fair means or foul. This was more than I could bear. It seemed 
to me that I ought to re^ient it as a tyrannical interference with the 
rights of private opinion. So that in judging my case, it will be neces- 
sary to bear in mind the gross insults contained in "the charges 
brought against me in the Standard.'* What I had said here about 
voting for Fremont amounted to almost nothing, as no one expected 
an attempt to form an electoral ticket would be made. In fact I 
heard an influential citizen say that he would vote for Fremont himself 
if he thought that the electing him would bring about a dissolution 
of the Union, whilst I would vote for him to make the Union stronger. 

But the state of the case which comes home to the Trustees more 
directly than any other is the influence of my course will have upon 
the prosperity of the University. My own opinion is that if the news- 
papers will let the matter rest it will soon be forgotten. The election 
will soon be over, one of the candidates will probably be elected, and 
the others will soon cease to be talked of. What I said about slavery 
is neither fanatical, incendiary nor inflammatory. I have never held 
abolitionist views. If my reasons for keeping the increase of the 
slave population at home are good, of course no one will blame me for 
setting them forth. If my reasons are unsound I have erred in a 
question upon which there has always been, and probably always will 
be, an honest difference of opinion among thinking men. It is only 
a short time since I saw an article in a Virginia paper denouncing 
Professor Bledsoe of the University of Virginia, because he admitted 
in his book on Liberty and Slavery, that the interests and prosperity 
of the Territories where slavery does not exist, might be best advanced 
by excluding it. But for that opinion he was not treated as an outlaw, 
nor any attempt made to drive him from his Chair. 

But I am not disposed to find fault with the action of the Trustees. 
Some of the newspapers are pretending that I am only wishing to be 
dismissed in order to attain to profitable martyrdom. If I were base 
enough to resort to such a miserable trick my denying the charge 
would go for nothing. I do not believe however that any such charge 
will be made by anyone at all acquainted with the circumstances which 
placed me in my present position. I had not sought the election from 
the Trustees, and yet the appointment was most acceptable to me. 
When I graduated I took a subordinate position in one of the Scien- 
tific offices of the General Government, a place not at all subject to 
the proscriptions of party. My services were so far acceptable that I 
was promoted at the end of the first year, and at the time I resigned 
my position my salary was equal to that offered me by the Trustees. 
It was against the advice of some of my best friends that I made the 
exchange. I have always acted on the principle that a good citizen 
will serve his native State in preference to any other. And I thought 
the situation offered me by the Trustees was one in which I might 
find honorable and useful employment, and at the same time do some- 
thing for the good of my native State. Whether my labors here have 
been successful T will leave for others to determine. In coming here 
1 sacrificed all other prospects. I have been here only long enough to 
begin to take root, and to be driven out now when I have just fairly 
started seems hard. But I will not ask anything ^^r6fwonab)e trwpi^ 
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tte TmstetfB. It is well IniowB that my chair does aot bekmg to the 
raKalar Academic ooarae. My students are, first, those who enter for a 
Mofttlflc course. Of these I have had fourteen during the present ses- 
Slen. Second, the regular academic students are during the Senior 
Tear permitted to substitute studies in my department for the regular 
txMirse. Forty-four students have during this session "elected" studies 
In 'My depaitment. If any one therefore is afraid for his son to recite 
to me, he has but to say that he wishes for him to take the "old course" 
In the Senior year. 

As I said before, I believe that all the trouble about politics will 
iBOOvi'l^ass over. If It does not and It Is apparent that my usefulness 
ts last or greatly Impaired I will not ask to be retained any longer. 
The "scientific tK^hool" Is a venture in- which I have staked a great 
ifioal, and therefore respectfully ask that whatever final action the 
BoaM may take that they would act with caution and deliberation. 
F\»r my crwn part I am sorry that I have been the occasion of trouble 
to the Committee. But I hope that when they come to know me better 
tfeeSr will tt&d me to be one not deserving to be driven from the State 
Ikiy hte Mid cry. 

Very respectfully. 

Tour obedient servant, 

B. S. Heduok. 
Hob. Charles Manly, 

•Sec. 'Of the Board of Trustees 

Of the University of N. C. 

The pressure upon the Trustees grew from day to day and 

RnaHy became so j^rwit that on Octol)er 1«S, the Executiv** Coni- 
mittee met again. The action taken by them was in excess of 

iheir legal powers as can be seen from the letter of President 

Swain quoted above. 

The f ollowiBg is the record of the meeting : 

Raleigh, October 18, 1856. 

^Exeeutive Committee met. Present: His Excellency, Gov. Bragg, 
Pros.; John H. Brjran, Dan. W. Ck>urts, Charles L. Hinton, Bat. F. 
iisiin^, -R. M. Saunders. 

3Mg« Sannders presented the following resolutions which were read 
and Adopted: 

'Wltereas, Professor B. S. Hedrick seems disposed to respect neither 
tlio- opinions' of the Faculty nor the Trustees of the University but per- 
vitftstn retaining his situation to the manifest injury of the University. 

Rtftoloetf, That for the causes set forth by this Committee on the 
Itth Inst, 'he, the said Benj. S. Hedrick, be and is hereby dismissed 
as a Professor im the University and the Professorship which he now 
^MB'Is ilKf^y declared to be vacant. 

Resolvetf, That he be paid his full salary to the close of the present 
'snnlon. 

IMwIoetf, Th&t ttie Secretary notify him of this decision. 

f ^ f • • • 41 

Committee ttd)ot|nie4. 
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The result was commuuicated to President Swain by Charles 

Manly in the following letter : 

Charles Manly to David Lowrie Swain, 

Raleigh, Oct 18, 185e. 
My dear Governor: 

I send you herewith a copy of Minutes of Executive CkMomittee ef 
this day 

As to Hedrick, he is beheaded. I read your letter to the Committee 
on their i)ower to dismiss. But to no purpose. The "outside pressure" 
was too great. Sundry letters* had come up from Trustees (from Col. 
Steele among others) a public meeting held (I think) in Murfreesboro 
and the Southern press all demanding his instant removal, the Com- 
mittee determined to take the responsibility. Saunder's Reson. was a 
long and violent one, mixed up with politics; we finally got it down to 
what it is. Moreover, it was stated that certain students who were 
here during the Fair declared that the danger of a College riot was 
Imminent; that they were only waiting to see what the BzeeatiTe Com- 
mittee would do; and if they passed it over that violence and blooiA- 
shed would ensue. I placed very little confidence myself in this story. 

Please notify Mr. Hedrick of the decision. 

Tours truly. 

Crab, Maklt. 

Hon. D. L. Swain, Chapel Hill. 

The Standard's comment was as follows: 

Mr. Hedrick. — We learn that at a meeting of the E<xecutive Commit' 
tee of the Board of Trustees of the University of North Carolina, held 
on Saturday last, it was resolved that Mr. Hedrick has ceased to be 
useful as a professor in the University; and the Secretary was directed 
to inform him of the fact. It is expected that, as a matter of course, 
he will at once resign. Should he refuse to do so, however, we have 
uo doubt he will be removed. 

Mr. Hedrick Dismissed.^ 

We learn that at a meeting of the B2xecutive Committee of the 
Board of Ti ustees, held at the Governor's ofllce on Saturday last, Mr. 
Hedrick was unanimously dismissed from his place as a profeaior til 
the University of this State. 

We make this announcement with much gratification, though we felt 
sure from the first that such would be the action of the BzecaUiFe 
Committee. 

We have received a number of communications on the subject, and 
several from the Trustees of the University, the publication of whioft 
bas been rendered unnecessary by this action of the Committee. 

Mr. Black Republican Hedrick may now turn for oonsolatioB and 
support to his abolition brethren of the free States. His whole eoBduet 
in this matter has been not only in direct opposition to the beet tnter* 
ests of the University, but it is marked with the grossest ingratitiide; 
and he has shown, by holding on to his place after he had been notHM 
that his usefulnese was gone, that he is insensible to those Impulies 

^standard, October 22, 1866. 
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and considerations which never fall to operate on a high-toned and 
honorable man. Informed that he had ceased to be useful, he begged 
for time, and at last had to be dismissed! Mr. Hedrick, we believe, is 
a beneficiary of the University; and he was sent to Cambridge on a 
salary, and sustained there while acquiring and perfecting his knowl- 
edge in Agricultural Chemistry. Warmed into life on the hearthstone 
of the University, the viper turned upon his Alma Mater and upon the 
State of his nativity with his envenomed fangs. But he has been cast 
out, and is now powerless for evil. If the abolitionists should take 
him up, the history of his couduct here will follow him; and they will 
know, as he will feel, that they have received to their bosom a danger- 
ous, but congenial and ungrateful thing. 

Later press comments are interesting : 

For the Register* 

Mr. Editor: — In that delectable sheet, the Raleigh Standard, of the 
8th of October, we find the following paragraph in reference to the 
letter of Prof. Hedrick, of the University of North Carolina, on hia 
preference for Mr. Fremont for the Presidency. I will not attempt a 
justification of the position of the mutton-headed Professor on the 
subject of the Presidency; far be it from me. If 1 were to venture an 
opinion on the subject, it would be that the Professor evinced more 
zeal than judgment on the subject, and that the Lunatic Asylum might 
become a fit receptacle for all such characters, if, upon examination, 
they should be found to be monomaniacs on the subject of the Presi- 
dency. 

And judging from the dictatorial tone of the great Mogul of public 
opinion, as expressed in the North Carolina Standard, I would not be 
surprised if the astute Editor himself was not a little demented on the 
same subject. 

But to the paragraph in question: "We," says the Standard man, 
**adhere to our opinion recently expressed In the Standard. The ex- 
pression of Black Republicanism in our midst is incompatible with our 
honor or safety as a people; that no man is a fit or safe instructor of 
our young men who even inclines to Fremont or Black Republicanism.'* 

Not content with an expression of opinion, as he had a right to 
on that subject, and let it pass for what it was worth before the 
public; but the august personage presumes to dictate to the Trustees 
of the University their duty. For, says he, "we take it for granted 
that Professor Hedrick will be promptly removed." What consummate 
presumption! What arrogance, that W. W. Holden and Co., the smallest 
of the small of the race of gentlemen, should presume to dictate to a 
body of honorable, high-minded gentlemen, in an official capacity as 
Trustees of the University, their duty in reference to a matter that 
would be too low a stoop for a scavenger to condescend to. If Professor 
Hedrick is a gentleman and finds his presence or opinions are obnoxious 
either to the Professors, with whom he is associated, or to the Trustees 
of the University, he will forthwith resign. But for the Trustees to 
be called upon to ostracise a man for the expression of an honest opin- 
ion is more than ever entered the head of any gentlemen of liberal 
views, who appreciates honesty either in word, thought or deed; and 
that, too, simply because tiie unfortunate Professor savours a little or 
too much (as the Standard man supposes) of Abolitionism. Now, let me 

^Raleigh Register, October 22, 1866. 
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ask, in all sincerity, what is the difference between teaching the same 
principle under different names if the effect when produced, is the same, 
whether it be under I'renicntism or Ducbanauism. That Fremont is a 
wool-dyed Democrat aijolitioulst none will deny, and if I can prove from 
the political record of James Buchanan that he entertains views and 
opinions as obnoxious to the institutions of the South, the stability 
and perpetuity of this Union, Professor Hedrick at least will have the 
gratification to know that he is not alone in his views, on this vexed 
question. Let us now appeal to the law and the testimony in estab- 
lishing the guilt or innocence of the Democratic party and Mr. Buchanan, 
their candidate for the Presidency. 

Middle Creek, Johnston Co., Oct. 17, 1856. 

Mr. Hedrick Again* 

We are informed by a friend, who deeply regrets and strongly dis- 
approves Mr. Hedrick^s conduct, that we are mistaken in our belief, 
expressed in our last, that he was a beneficiary of the University. We 
learn that he was in early life an apprentice to the trade of a brick- 
mason; and that his father, having given him his choice of an educa- 
tion or his portion of his estate at his death, he chose an education, 
and thus paid his own way at the University. We learn also, that while 
at Cambridge he was sustained, not by the University, but by an office 
bestowed upon him by Gov. Graham, Secretary of the Navy at the time. 

We make these corrections cheertully, as certainly we have no dis- 
position to do injustice to, of to trample on, a prostrate adversary. His 
punishment is great enough, without the aggravation of unjust accu- 
sations. 

Some of the Know Nothing presses have referred to the fact that Mr. 
Hedrick was a Democrat. We knew that he had voted in August last 
for the Democratic ticket; and he has been for some time a subscriber 
to our semi-weekly paper. But wliat of that? Party is but "as small 
dust in the )>!ilance" when weighed against the honor and vital interests 
of North Carolina. He professed to be a Democrat; for Democracy main- 
tains the equal rights of the State in the common Territories, and is 
the only great barrier in the way of the triumph of black Republicanism. 

Not the very least of the evils connected with Mr. Hedrick's conduct, 
was the dragging before the public a body of men — his associate 
Professors — to whom publicity is distasteful and unpleasant, if obtained 
elsewhere than in the pulpit and lecture room. He was solemnly ad- 
monished that he had no right to do this; yet here, as elsewhere, advice 
was disregarded. Nevertheless, the University has not been injured. 
On the contrary, it has been strengthened, if possible, in the confidence 
and respect of the Trustees and of the people of the State — strength- 
ened, by the prompt action of the Faculty and of the Executive Com- 
mittee. We say this as a citizen of the State and as a friend of the 
University — not as its champion or peculiar defender, for far be it from 
us to thrust ourselves forwaid in any other capacity than that of a 
friend to it, interested alike with all the people of the State in main- 
taining 'its high character, and in laboring, as best we may, to widen 
and enlarge the sphere of its usefulness. What we have done in this 
matter has been done solely from convictions of public duty; and these 
latter remarks are submitted, not as the result of 8uggestl'^"« from any. 

•3tandard, October 29, 1856. 
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9ll#rter— rfor QOQe have been made — but In Justice to ourselves ^d to 
t)^ ppurse we have deemed it our duty to pursue. 

Mr. Hedrick,* 

Mr. Hedriok, it seems, attended the State Bducational Coavention 
St tollsbury; but he was soon given to understand that his presence 
Uiere -would not be tolerated. The Salisbury Watchman says: 

''Professor Hedrick was also in attendance on the first night of the 
GcMivention. He had been appointed by the ^enaius consuUus of our 
Uaiversity before his very extraordinary demonstration in politics. 
His appearance there was very embarrassing to many of the assemblage, 
and it is probable that some expression of disapprobation would have 
been called for if he had again attended the sessions; but a small crowd 
of beardless patriots took the thing in hand and saved the Convention 
$X\ trouble on that sctore. By dint of a stuffed effigy, made of rags, 
wb)ch they hung before the door of the building, bedizzened with sig- 
Hlflicant inscriptions, and by dint of cow-bells, tin-pans, and muttered 
t^ceats of further visitations, this simpleton of a Professor, between 
t)ie goii^g down of the sun and the rising thereof, had quite abaqualated; 
op f^ one of his own Fresh would be apt to say, "Abitt, excesitt, evasit, 
•rupit." 

The Salisbury Herald says: 

"iJo sooner had the Convention assembled in the Presbyterian 
Cl^urch, on Tuesday night, than a rumor got afloat among the outsiders 
thait Professor Hedrick, of the N. C. University, was in the Convention, 
ejjther as a regularly drafted or as a volunteered delegate from the Uni- 
versity. Crowds flocked in and around the door for the purpose of be- 
holding the grim visage of the man who dared, on Carolina's soil, 
to publicly announce himself in favor of Fremont. Many a long and 
eai^r look was taken before a way was made for the next . advancing 
oorps, while ever and anon, some stripling who had never read the 
Standard, would worm his way into the thickest of the ranks, and call 
aioiid to some older and wiser friend to point out to him John C. 
PresBont Hedrick was soon known to all the elders, — the Juniors 
f|igiMl as they supi)Osed, upon Fremont, and thought he was "a dreadful 
liiUe man to be the President." Meanwhile the cries of "Hedrick," 
"Fremont,*' and other expressions evinced that all was not right, and 
tub began to conceal his fare partly by the aid of his cloak, and manifest 
oither not less symptoms of alarm. What were his feelings and his 
$go^y we know not; but leave him muffled in his cloak, listening to the 
cpUl of the roll and the organization of the Convention, while we de- 
loribe ^le outdoor arrangements. 

"Near the centre of the street facing the door of the said Church, an 
eMfy was raised in honor of the Professor, and they named it Hedrick. 
lA front of the effigy was a transparency bearing the inscription— 
fiodrickf leave or tar and feathers. So soon as the Convention was 
l4Jaiirned it was set on fire; and being composed of very combustible 
qi^tsrial, well saturated with spirits of turpentine, it required but a 
fiMT moments to tell the sad tale of its ethereal and everlasting depar- 
ii^e from this howling wilderness. Three groans for Hedrick, and all 
WMM over — the effigy was gone. He was followed by the crowd, 
aooe two or three hundred in number, to the house in which he lodged, 

•ISUndard, November 1, 1866. 
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where he was serenaded in 'Calithumpian style." Three groans were 
ever and anon repeated, and the Professor ordered to leave without 
delay, or be subjected to an application of '*juice of the pine and the 
hair of the goose." But for a faithful promise on the part of the 
Professor such would have been his lot But before sunrise he was 
gone, we suppose never more to return. May our town never he visited 
with such another maniiestution oi indignation on the part of the citi- 
zens of the town and county. The circumstances and its origin are the 
more remarkable from the fact, that the Professor was raised in this 
community, and that his father is now a citizen of this county. We 
pity the man for his indiscretion and folly for having laid himielf 
liable to the public indignation of those who were once ma neighbors 

and friends." 

We learn that Mr. Hedriek passed through this City on Thursday 

last, on his way North. 

Mr. Hedriek Oiu>e More.* 

in an article on the dismissal of Prof. Hedriek pubiiahed in the 
Standard of the 22d inst.., the writer says: "Mr. Hedriek* we believji, is 
a beneficiary ot the University, and he was sent to Cambridge on a 
salary, and sustained there while perfecting his knowiedgo in agricul- 
tural chemistry;" and on the strength of these statements, Bir. Hedriek 
is charged with "the grossest ingratitude." The writer of that article 
was doubtless misinformed. The statements, above quoted, are not 
true, and the charge of "ingratitude" therefore fails. Enough Indeed, 
has been said ot late against Mr. Hedriek to make it unnecessary to 
employ allegations of doubtful, or of no authority. 

The fact is that Mr. Hedriek was never in any sense **a beneficiary 
of the University." All his College bills, from the beginning to the 
end of his College lite, were duly paid by his father. The University 
has not, and has never had any claim on him on that score, other than 
it ha8 on all who have ever enjoyed the advantages of an education 
there. Neither was he "sent to Cambridge on a salary" by the Univer- 
sity, as is implied, or by any person connected with it The facts are 
these: that about the time when Mr. Hedriek was graduated, the 
President of the University received from the then Secretary of the 
Navy a suggestiou that a subordinate place in one of the scientific bu- 
reaus, connected with his department, was then vacant, and asking if 
there was among the recent graduates a good mathematician, compe- 
tent to fill it. Mr. Hedriek received the nomination of the Faculty, 
and was appointed by the department, and ordered to reside in Cam- 
bridge. During the whole time of his residence there, he was support- 
ed by the salary which he earned from the U. S. government, and never 
ie<;eived a dollar from the treasury of the University until he bad ac- 
tually entered on the discharge of his duties there, as Profesaor of Agri- 
cultural Chemistry. It may be added that the salary which he received 
at Cambridge was precisely the same as the one offered him when he 
was called to Chapel Hill, so that he could have hoped to gain by the 
change nothing more than the pleasure of making his home in hit 
native State. 

The writer of these lines is in a condition to know the truth of 
the mutters whereof he afflrme, and could easily demonstrate It to one 

^standard, Nckvumber 6, 1866. _ . 
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who would take a little trouble in the investigation. He may be al- 
lowed to express the hope that those who are inclined to speak or 
think ill of Mr. Hedrick, will do so only on clear evidence, and after 
some examination. 

The above communication was received in time, and should have 
appeared in our last, but was unavoidably crowded out It is from a 
highly respectable source, and we cheerfully insert it. 

A writer in the last Register, after correcting some of the mistakes 
into which the Standard had fallen, and which the Standard itself 
had promptly corrected says: 

"It is due to the Standard to say that in its last issue the two 
above statements are withdrawn, but it also contains allegations which 
are no less erroneous." 

**Mr. Hedrick never was in early life nor at any time, an appren- 
tice to the trade of a brick-mason or of any other trade. 

*'His father never gave him his choice of an education or liis portion 
of his estate at his death." 

It is due to the Standard to state, that the ''allegations" hmre diarac- 
terised as "erroneous" were made on unquestionable authority; which 
authority could be given, if at all necessary. They were made as a 
portion of the matter, the publication of which we deemed an act 
of Justice to Mr. Hedrick — but surely they are most material statements. 
They amount to nothing if he had been apprenticed "to the trade of a 
brick-mason," and had learned and followed that trade. He might 
have been saved from the perils of that "much learning," and from Uiat 
contact with abolitionism at Cambridge, which in his case has certainly 
produced "madness." But true men have gone through that contact, 
and have come out of it pure gold, because their hearts were right, and 
because they regarded the obligations of a Constitutional Union, and 
not the claims of sectionalism and the promptings of a sickly sentimen- 
tality. Our correspondent "An Alumnus," was at Cambridge, if we are 
not mistaken, when Judge Loring, one of the professors in the College, 
was removed by an abolition Legislature for having acted as United 
States' Commissioner, under a Constitutional law — ^the fugitive-slave 
law; and he forthwith left the institution and returned home, on acs 
count of that high-handed measure in relation to Judge Loring. 

But we have no disposition to dwell upon this matter; nor is it our 
wish to do any man injustice. We have already been chided by some of 
our friends, for allowing Mr. Hedrick a hearing in our columns. But 
he was called out by our correspondent — he was struck — ^he spoke for 
himself, and as he spoke no sedition, we gave him a hearing. On strict 
principles of Justice as between man and man, we did right; but we 
knew, furthermore, that if refused a hearing here, he would have gone 
into Northern Journals, and a great cry would have been raised that 
the South had denied him freedom of speech. As it is, he was removed 
from his place, as we understand it, not because he had avowed himself 
for a geographical, disunion candidate for the Presidency, but because, 
having taken part publicly in politics, he had ceased to be useful as a 
Professor; and this part in politics he took by the publication of his 
so-called "Defence" in the Standard. That publication, therefore, was 
the cause of his removal. 

Our (correspondent expresses the "hope that those who are inclined 
to speak or think ill of Mr. Hedrick, will do so only on clear eyldence, 
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and after some examination." We concur with him. We thought we 
had "clear evidence" — but when informed to the contrary, we were 
prompt to make the correction. That was all we could do. We are not 
only ''inclined to speak ill" of Mr. Hedrick, but we denounce him as an 
enemy to North Carolina, to the Union of the States, and to the best 
hopes of man. W<» have aided to magnify him somewhat in the public 
eye, but that was one of the unavoidable incidents, and not the object 
Our object was to rid the University and the State of an avowed Fre- 
mont man; and we have succeeded. And we now say, after due consid- 
eration, but with no purpose to make any special application of the 
remark, that no man who Is avowedly for John C. Fremont for Pres- 
ident, ought to be allowed to breathe the air or to tread the soil of 
North Carolina. ) * 1H| 

While on this subject, we make the following extract from a letter 
recently received from one of the most intelligent and substantial gen- 
tlemen of Eastern Carolina, written before he had heard of Mr. Hed- 
rick's removal: 

"The people of our State and of the South owe you a debt of grati- 
tude, for bringing to public notice the abolition principles of one of 
our Professors at the University, Mr. Hedrick. The admirable manner 
in which you have handled him — ^giving him a hearing without stop- 
ping to argue with him, and then holding him up to public contempt 
and scorn — will doubtless meet the approbation of every patron of the 
institution. You assure your readers that he will be remored, if he 
does not resign. I hope this may be the case. If, however, he does 
not leave the College, I shall feel it to be my duty to withdraw my son, 
at the close of the present session, from any contact with the foul 
pollution.** 

Mr. Black Republican Hedrick,^ 

This person, we understand, was in this city on Thursday last 

The press of the State has, with one voice, condemned his conduct, 
and expressed a wish for his dismissal. The abolition press of the 
free States is rejoicing over his treason to his section and to the Con- 
stitution. 

The last Wilmington Commercial says: 

^The press of this State is making quite a 'lion' of one Mr. Hedrick, 
a teacher in our University, who has owned himself a black repub- 
lican. There is i disputation about whether he was a democrat 
or not in former times. This question is of no Importance. What 
he is now is the inquiry, and he is certainly neither a democrat nor a 
whig. We do not see what can be done, unless the Faculty choose to 
send the fellow about his business as a mischief maker in a small 
way, and let him take up his bed and board with the northern enemies 
of the South and her institutions." 

Mr. Hedrick took his Hiptnispal in a manly fanhion a? is indi- 
cated by the two letters which follow: 

B. S. Hedrick to Charles Manly. 

Chapel Hill, Oct 28, 1866. 
(jov. Manly, 

Dear Sir: — Accompanying this I send you a letter which I wrote b»* 
•Weekly North Carolina Standard, Octeber IS, 186«. 
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fore Tisittng you in Raleigh. I believe that I mentioned to you the fact that 
I bad written it; certainly I mentioned it to some of the Board. When 
I came home from the Fair it was too late to send it during that week* 
and the speedy action of your Committee left no place for it afterwards. 
I send it to you now and for your private reading, and as giving me 
an opportunity to thank you for the uniform kindness you have al- 
wajrs shown me. I would send it to the Committee as I at first in- 
tended, but for fear that it might come to Holden and thus give him 
another opportunity of accusing me of "begging." 

By Holden*s having access to everything the Committee did, your 
first resolutions came to me in pretty much this shape, "Resign or be 
damned;" and that is what Holden calls occup3ring a "delicate posi- 
tion!'* very delicate indeed!! Something like giving you a delicate 
hint to leave by kicking you down stairs. I am sorry some members 
ot your Board have such fine perception of delicacy. 

I thank you again for all your kindness. You helped cut oft my 
head but I know you made the blow fall as light as you could. 

Truly and sincerely yours, 

B. S. HXDUCK. 

B, 8. Hedrick to Charles Manly. 

New York City. March 21, 1857. 
Dear fiHr: 

Before the Executive Committee voted to turn me out of the Uni- 
versity Gov. Swain wrote to them quite a long letter, in the shape of 
a legal opinion, in which he argued (and I think proved) that the 
EiXecutive Committee had no power to remove any professor, such 
power belonging only to the trustees, and only to be exercised at the 
annnid meeting. Now, although tliin letter of (tov. S's wan 
altogether powerless with the Committee, still as part of the proceed- 
ings I wish to keep correct copy — in fact it is due to Gov. S. that 
he should stand correct on the record when the history of that dis- 
graceful affair is written. And I think I also have a claim to its pos- 
session. There are a few other "documents*' that 1 would be glad to 
liArTei but fear that I am already troubling you too much. 

With high regards and many thanks for your uniform kindness, 

r am Yours truly, 

B. S. Hbdugk. 
Hon. Chaa. Idanly, Raleigh. N. C. 

This request was refused by Mauly as is shown by the endorse- 
ment upon the letter in his writing. Prom the same source it 
i& learned that the Trustees at their meeting of January 5, 
1857 confirmed the action of the Executive Conmiittee. 

Mr. Hedrick bore no malice against his colleagues and seems 
to have realizedi that even the Trustees could scarcely have 
avoided their action. Nor was his devotion to his native State 
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altered. But hifi opposition to slavery was greatly strengthened 
and he left the State with a hatred of Mr. Holden that was 
undying. 

Remaining in the North for a few months, he returned to the 
State early in 1857 for a short stay. He then went to New 
York City where he obtained a clerkship in the Mayor's office. 
He also employed himself with lecturing and teaching. In 1861 
he become an examiner in the Patent Office, as chief of the 
division of chemistry, metallurgy, and electricity. Later he was 

general chemical examiner. Here be was successful in institut- 
ing a number of needed reforms. 

In 1865 Mr. Hedrick was very close to President Johnson 
and was active in attempting to secure the speedy restoration 
of North Carolina to the Union. He believed that negro suf- 
frage would be demanded by the North and was very anxious 
that the State should accept it as gracefully and speedily as 

possible for reasons of policy. In other respects he was in full 
accord with the dominant sentiment in the State. He was a close 
friend of Governor Jonathan Worth and his activity in behalf 
of the State during Worth's administration was unceasing as is 
shown by their correspondence. 

The foreging incident shows very plainly the effect of slavery 

upon free thought and free speech. Mr. Hedrick was a martyr 
for opinion's sake, though without any desire to occupy that 
position. Under existing circumstances, it was inevitable that 
his dismissal should take place, and, accepting conditions, the 
Trustees could scarcely be blamed for terminating his connec- 
tion with the University. As Dr. Charles Phillips, a great 
friend of Hedrick said, **I take it as an axiom that when we 
wish to work for the people for the people's good, we are bound 
to consider their characteristics and not arouse their prejudices 

unnecessary, else they won't let us work for them." But his 

summary dismissal by the Executive Committee, without legal 

authority was unwarranted and is a fit cause for condemnation. 

Time has proved that Mr. Hedrick 's view of slavery was cor- 
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rect and it is a cause for congratulation that its abolition put 

an end to the possibility of such persecution for opinion's sake, 
and has enabled the State and the University to recognize the 
worth and merit of a worthy son. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 



In this iiwue of the Sprunt Publications appears a contribution 
from Superintendent George A. Anderson of Caswell county which 
will be of int«re8t to all students of North Carolina biography. Of 
few of the distinguished men of the State has so little been known 
as of Bartlett Yancey. Mr. Anderson has fur a number of yean 
been industriously collecting material bearing upon Yancey's pri- 
vate life and has kindly consented to allow the editors to use his 
manuscript. A short sketch of Yancey's political career, by one 
of the editors, follows, serving as an introduction to the hitherto 
unpublished letters which make up the rest of the volume. The 
letters are from the collections of the North Carolina Historical 
Society and have a double value in that they are illustrative of 
the regard in which he was held by his contemporaries, and also 
contain much material of interest concerning the State and 
National politics of the period. 



BARTLETT YANCEY, 



By Oiorge a. Andekbon, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Cam ell' County, N, C. 
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BARTLETT YANCEY. 



John H. Wheeler, in his History of North Carolina, makes 
this statement: *'Few counties can present citizens whose services 
are entitled to more respect, and whose devotion to the welfare 
of the State was more sincere than Caswell." This wan written 
at a time when Caswell county was rich in great men, and there 
can be no doubt that the greatest of them up to that period was 
Bartlett Yancey. 

Yancey's public career extends over a large part of the history 
of the State and Nation and in this sketch it is not proposed to 
touch upon that phase of his life other than in an incidental way, 
but to write of that side of his life of which little has been given 
out to the world. It is to be regretted that but little of Yancey's 
career in early life, his untiring struggle against circumstances and 
poverty, is known to the student of history. The story c»f it all 
would read like a romance and would be a splendid demonstra- 
tion of the fact that perseverence and well -developed intellect and 
character will surely leaci their possessor, round by round, up the 
ladder of fame. 

Bartlett Yancey, on his paternal side, was of Welsh extrac- 
tion. An early ancestor was an Episcopal minister, ordained by 
the Archbishop os Canterbury. Three of his sons, I»uis, Henry, 
and Richard, emigrated from England to America, but when is 
not known to the family. Henry and Richard Yancey settled in 
Virginia and became citizens of usefulness and influence. Louis 
Yancey located in Granville county, North Carolina and his son, 
Bartlett Yancey, Sr., moved to Caswell, then apart of Orange 
Orange county, about 1760, and there married Miss Nancy Graves 
who was in every respect an exceptional woman . She was not only 
of great beauty of person, but was also possessed of a fine charac- 
ter of great strength and was consequently destined to influence 
in a marked degree the character and destinies of her children. 
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From this union came Bartlett Yancey, Jr., who was bom on 
February I9th, 1785 at the old Yancey homestead, six miles south 
of the county seat, now called in his honor, Yanoeyville. In this 
connection, it will doubtless be of interest to state that the father 
of Bartlett Yancey was a semi-invalid, unable to do manual la- 
bor, who managed to eke out a modest living for his growing fam- 
ily by teaching a country school. There is a story of this old pa- 
triot and his wife which strikingly illustrates the indomitable spirit 
of the Yanceys. When he heard the noise of the cannon at the 
battle of Guilford Court house, his patriotic fervor impelled him 
to order his servant to put him on a horse, and with sword and 
crutches he made ready for a journey to the scene of the battle. 
His wife, realizing his utter physical unfitness for such a strenuous 
undertaking, caught hold of the bridle and held the horse until 
she convinced her husband that he could do no good by going and 
possibly would imperil his life uselessly. 

Bartlett Yancey, Jr., was a posthumous child, his father having 
died in the October preceding bis birth in February 1785. Mrs. 
Yancey was left widowed with nine children, Bartlett l^eing the 
tenth. The State owes much to this good woman who by her 
thrift and patient industry reared and trained this large family 
into useful citizenship. Bartlett, the l)aby, was the pride of the 
home. He was of a clinging and affect'onate disposition and 
when the climax of his childhood whs reached and it was de(;ided 
that he must enter the neighborhood sch<M)l some distance from 
his home, the little fellow rebelled against the idea, but at length 
yielded to the wishes of his sisters. That first day at school 
marked an epoch in his life and the whole course of his being was 
changed by the day's experience which filled his childish heart 
with the very acme of delight and no doubt wjis the l)eginning of 
the creation of those mighty ideals, which in aft«*r life made him 
the father of the public school system of North Carolina, and of 
the development of an intellectual genius which added a name to 
North Carolina's list of immortals. 

In tkose days, educational advantages were of the most limited 
nature, and besides the Yancey family was C4)mep]led to fight the 
Stubborn "battle for bread." Through the long summer months 
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Bartlett Yancey toiled with all his childish strength upon his 
mother's farm, doing his part in providing for the family's needs 
and in winter, with uncomplaining patience and steady resolve, 
he trudged, a shambling little figure, over the **old red hills of 
Casweir* to the humble log school house, learning there the les- 
sons of duty and honor and truth. At the age of fifteen he had 
outstripped his teacher in knowledge and we next find him, at 
his neighbors' request, teaching the school himself. He taught 
for a year, carefully saving every possible penny of his meagre sal- 
ary, and this enabled him to attend school another year. Mr. 
Shaw, who was principal of the Academy at the county-seat, be- 
ing impressed with the manly and intelligent bearing of young 
Yancey, tendered him the position of assistant teacher which was 
cheerfully accepted and this arrangement was continued for two 
years. Yancey, in the meantime, was diligently studying Latin 
and Mathematics under the tutorship of Mr. Shaw. The latter 
then resigned his position as head of the school and the assistant 
was elected in his stead with a salary fixed at $200 per year. 
He filled the position with marked success for two years, prac- 
ticing all the while the most rigid economy. It was the dream 
and determination of his life to enter the University of North Car- 
olina, and this resolve caused him to make every possible sacri- 
fice of personal comfort in order that he might husband the mea- 
gre resources which would enable him to consumate the absorbing 
ambiticm of his life. In carrying out this resolve, he met with 
his first great cross; his mother interposed the most violent op- 
position. It is a matter of well founded tradition that between 
his mother and himself there existed a most beautiful a£Fection, 
and in after years, when Yancey had become a man of wealth 
and power, his old mother foimd in the heart and home of her 
son a place of honor and repose and in the sacred precincts of his 
home this Roman Cornelia of Caswell county gave out her expir- 
ing breath and passed to her reward. 

Her words on the occasoin when he expressed his intention to 
attend the University have fortunately been preserved. She 
said, '* Bartlett you must not go there 1 I have never known a 
young man to enter that institution who was ever of any account 
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afterwards. " Yancey wa8 unshaken in his purpose and replied, 
''Mother, it pains me more than I can say to disobey you, but I 
feel it beet for me to go and I am going." She then told him, 
if you must go, you will have to walk and carry your saddle hags 
on your back for you shall not ride one of my horses." His only 
reply was the simple words, "Mother, I can do it." His brother- 
in-law, John Graves, overheard the conversation and kindly of- 
fered the loan of a horse, and accompained him to Chapel Hill 
in order to bring it back. 

His first year at the University was a revelation and no boy 
was ever more studious and no no student ever made greater or 
more persistent application to his studies. He walked home* at 
vacation time, carrjring his saddle bags on his shoulders and the 
summer found him actively engaged in the accustomed work of 
his mother's farm. When the fall term opened, his mother 
again interposed her objections, but in despite of these, he went 
back and his second year's work at the University disclosed in a 
marked degree a rare intellectual development. During this 
period, he became acquainted with Judge Archibald D. Mur- 
phey and arranged to take up the study of law under his tutor- 
ship. Here again Yancey met with opposition from his mother, 
for she held the profession of law in great detestation and in at- 
tempting to dissuade him from his purpose, said, "Why Bart- 
lett, lawyers are the greatest rascals on earth and surely you do 
not intend to become one of them." But when she realised that 
her son felt truly that his life work lay in this direction, she con- 
sented to it and advised him with all the womanly wisdom of 
her maternal heart. He had a loyal and unfailing friend in his 
older brother. James Yancey who loaned him the necessary 
money to equip himself for his chosen profession. He went to 
Judge Murphey's home and took up his legal studies with the 
same persistent diligence which he had displayed at the Univer- 
sity. He procured his license and "hung out his shingle" at 
the county seat. 

Before he actually began the practice of law, the greatest event 
of his life, as he often expressed it, occurred. He won the love 

*The distance is approximately forty milei.— fiDiroa. 
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of one of the most beautiful women of Caswell, kis first cousin, 
Miss Nancy Graves and they were married on December 8, 1808. 
Miss Graves was a finished product of the most aristocratic life of 
Caswell and at a time when Caswell was one of the most aristo- 
cratic of counties. Her portrait has been carefully preserved and 
in the queenly beauty of her face — the rare beauty of the old 
fashioned days of Southern womanhood — is seen the reflex of 
that wonderful beauty of heart and intellect which helped her 
to shape the destiny of her husband and g^ve him his place in 
North Carolina history. They began their married life in a 
humble little log cabin, but it was happier than a palace. 

Yancey's first attendance in court as a lawyer was in Rock- 
ingham county and the court proved to be a briefless one. He 
left home Monday morning and returned Wednesday; he was 
compelled to return that early for the reason that he was unable 
to secure clients and had paid out his last penny for hotel ac- 
commodations. The following week the Person county court 
was in session and he remained there the entire term. When he 
got back on Saturday night, he quietly entered his humble home 
and threw a roll of bills into his wife's lap, saying,, * 'Nancy I 
have been quite successful this week.*' This was the beginning 
of his fortune. His popularity increased with great rapidity; his 
rare legal attainments, his unfailing common sense and his con- 
vincing eloquence made him everywhere in demand as an advo- 
cate. He was soon able to repay all of his indebtedness and 
build for himself and his family a model sweet old-fashioned 
country home. A volume could be written about this home and 
the unstinted hospitality there dispensed. It was the social cen- 
ter of the aristocratic life of CaFwell and some of the greatest men 
of the State and nation often visited there as honored guests. 
Mrs. Yancey rule<l there like a queen, and with becoming 
modesty and grace, ministered to the wants of the poor and 
needy while entertaining the rich and the great. Yancey's most 
intimate personal friend was the great Nathaniel Macon, the 
last of the Romans, and in that country home they studied to* 
gether the far-reaching economic problems of the nation. 
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Yancey poBseesed a rare eloquence and almoBt marvellous per- 
gonal magnetism. Quinten Anderson, who was his associate in 
the General Assembly of North Carolina, in speaking of this elo- 
quence, declared '*It was as sweet as that music which' was wafted 
from the lyre of Orpheus as floated down the Hebrus to the sea. " 
He possessed in a high degree that rare power of holding the 
friendship of men and this quality is forcibly illustrated by the 
following incident. On one occasion, an opponent of his uttered 
some derogatory remarks concerning him in the presence and at 
the home of Mr. Littleton Gwynn. Mr. Gwynn calmly hut firm- 
ly then said, "you must desist, sir. I have never violated the 
rules of hospitality, but the unsullied name of Bartlett Yanoey 
shall not be disparaged under my roof tree." 

Yancey was elected to Congress in 1813 and served four yean. 
It is an interesting fact that his opponent in this election was his 
old teacher. Judge Murphey. After the election Judge Murphey 
wrote him a most courteous letter of congratulation in which he 
said: *'I did not think when I was teaching you law that I was 
cutting a stick to break my own head." Yancey's popularity 
in thi» county was wonderful and in this election he received ev- 
ery vote cast in Caswell but three and these three men were tarred, 
feathered and burnt in effigy. He served four years in Congress 
and then declined a re-election for the reason that his growing 
family and personal a£Fairs required his presence at home. His 
record in Congress is a matter of history and is so well known 
that it is heedless to touch upon it in this personal sketch. How- 
ever, it will not be out of place to state that a most intimate po- 
litical and personal friendship existed between him and John 
Quincy Adams, later president of the United States, Nathanial 
Macon, and Henry Clay. While the latter was Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, he is said to have often called Yancey 
to the chair and we are told by an early historian that "he did 
not suffer by comparison with that distinguished gentleman, Mr. 
Clay, who as a speaker still stands unrivalled. Combining with 
great energy and quickness, an astuteness of mind, his bland and 
elegant manners rendered him peculiarly fitted for this station." 
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Naihanial Macon was intensely interested in Yanoey and fre- 
quently visited him at his Caswell home. There are still alive 
many traditions of their friendship and companionship. Macon 
was a man of the most intense conservatism, while Yancey was 
thoroughly imbued with the idea of progress. Macon seemed to 
fear that his friend would be carried away after new policies and 
in 1818 he wrote a most earnest letter to him in which the fol- 
Igwing remarkable language is used: "Be not deceived; I speak 
soberly in the fear of God, and the love of the constitution. Let 
not love of improvement, or a thirst for glory blind that sober 
discretion and sound sense, with which the Lord has blessed you. 
Paul was not more anxious concerning Timothy than I am for 
you ;*♦*♦* Remember that you belong to 
a meek State and ajust people who want nothing but to enjoy the 
fruits of their labor honestly." 

He became a member of the State Senate in 1817 and served 
as presiding officer of that body continuously until 1827. His 
rare courtesy, thorough knowledge of parliamentary law and 
usages, quick perception of intricate questions, and his great love 
of fair play made him, perhape/the most popular presiding officer 
that the state has ever known. His name is closely connected 
wi^ all of the many reforms which were then sweeping the State. 
Referring to his great usefulness, Wheeler says, "the present Su- 
preme Court system, the order and regularity of the Treasury and 
Comtroller's departments of the State, and the various acts regu- 
lating the Internal Improvement of the State, and many other 
public measures received an impulse and support from him that 
secured their success.'' Possibly, his greatest claim to fame 
reels upon the fact that it was due to his statesmanship and wis- 
dom that an educational fund was created which was the begining 
of the great public school system of the State. In those days Cas- 
well was rich in great men and among his associates at home and 
in the General Assembly were Romulus M. Saunders, Bedford 
Brown, Quinten Anderson, James Rainey, James Yancey, John 
Lewis, Charles Donoho, and Littleton Gwjrnn. 

In 1826 President John Quincy Adams tendered to Yanoey 
tfho was now a political opponent, the appointment as minister 
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to Peru. Yancey took the matter under advisement and quite an 
extensive correspondent was carried on between him and Henry 
Clay, who was then Secretary of State, relative to the matter, but 
the appointment was eventually declined. In 1818 he was ap- 
pointed by Grovernor John Branch a judge of the Superior Courts, 
but declined it. He gave as his reasons for the refusal that he 
did not "choose to hold any office unless it was an elective one." 
He died on the 30th of August, 1828, after an illness of eight 
days. He was in attendance upon court in the town of Greens- 
boro and was the attorney for the plaintiff in the famous breach 
of promise case of Sallie Linden vs. Martin. The case lasted an 
entire week and Yancey was very active. It is said that his 
speech before the jury was a magnificent effort, ranking with the 
best efforts of the greatest lawyers of the State. It was late 
Saturday evening when the jury brought in a verdict in favor of 
his client, and the close of the case found him utterly exhausted 
from his great exertions. He went to his room at the hotel and, 
as the weather was excessively warm, raised the windows, threw 
himself across the bed, and was soon fast asleep. He awoke about 
day, experiencing a severe chill. In spite of his friends' advice, 
he was determined to attempt the trip home and ordering his 
horse, drove home, a distance of dfty-two miles, reaching there 
at ten o'clock that night. He grew rapidly worse, hour after 
hour, until the end came. His great mind was clear until the 
last enabling him to call his wife to his side to receive instructions 
about the future management of his estate and the training of 
the seven little ones. And thus soothed and sustained by an un- 
faltering trust, the mighty soul of Bartlett Yancey crossed the 
"great divide" to join with the spirits of the good and the true 
and the wise on the other shore. 
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THE POLITICAL AND PROFESSIONAL CA- 
REER OF BARTLETT YANCEY. 



In 1812 BarUett Yancey was elected to Congrees as a member of 
the Republican party and as one of the group known as "War 
Hawks." He took his seat on Jime 8rd, 1813, and in a rather 
surprising short time, judging by standards of to-day, took quite a 
prominent position. In a letter written about the time of Yan- 
cey's death, Judge Nash said: 

"In a short time after he had been in the practice of the low 
the district in which he resided chose him as its representative in 
the Congress of the United States, and here he took a high and 
distinguished station. His practical talents soon brought him 
forward and placed him at the head of one of the most important 
committees of the House of Representatives. This station he con- 
tinued to occupy while a member of the House. But in a few 
years he was admonished that, however alluring the path of po- 
litical life might be, it did not lead in this country to wealth, and 
that the time had not arrived to him when justice to his family 
would permit him to devote himself to the general politics of the 
country. He resigned his seat in Congress, returned to the dis- 
charge of his professional duties, and never I believe, in this 
country did more abundant success crown the e£Forts of any in- 
dividual." 

His first speech was made on June 19th on Webster's resolu- 
tion concerning the French decrees. He had already voted for 
their consideration and a few days later he voted for the entire 
series, claiming that he did so in defense of the administration. 
He was heart and soul for war with England and as a member of 
the committee on foreign relations he had, even though a new 
number, more than an ordinary opportunity for exerting influence. 
His war feeling was evidenced in July by his vote against the re- 
ception by Congress of the protest against the war which was 
adopted and sent to Congress by the legislature of Massachusetts. 

At his second session he was placed on the committer of cliumo 
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of which Stevenson Archer of Maryland was chainnan, and at 
the thinl riession when Archer became chairman of the ways and 
means cHimniittee, Yancey succeeded him as chainnan of the com- 
uiittee of claims He retained this position during the next Con- 
gress. 

During h'n^ Omgre^ional career Yancey made many warm 
frie'ids and liccanu* a wM known figure in American politics. 
With Clay and Calhoun he was on particularly intimate terms 
and the friendship with the latter lasted until theend of Yancey's 
life. In 1824, Calhoun was his choice for President and Crawford 
occupied only a second place until Calhoun decided not to be a 
candidate. Nathaniel Macon was an old and valued friend and 
adviser, but Yancey frequently differed with him and voted on 
the opposite side. In general, however, he was in close agree- 
ment with him, though entirely independent. Tradition has it 
that he fr^uently, at the request of Clay, filled the Spc«iker's 
chair in tht* House and that in that position, he displayed great 
ability. Certainly his later career as the presiding officer of a 
legislative body would indicau; much valuable experienee. 

As has been seen, at the end of his second term of service in 
Congress Yancey declined re-election. The chief reason for this 
action was the necessity of devoting all his time to the practice 
of his profession . Members of Congress were paid only $6 per 
day during his first session and $1,600 per annum during his sec- 
ond, and this wan entirely inadequate for the needs of his growing 
family* The question of salary also influenced him in declining 
Governor Branch's tender to him in 1818 of a position on the 
Superior Court bench. He was rapidly rising to the head of the 
legal profession and in res|)ect to this it is well to quote Judge 
Nash once more: 

**It is now, I think, twenty years or more since my acquaintance 

*Yaiioey'B family conflisttHl cf two sonn and five danghters. They were 
08 follows : RufuH AiigtiBtiu), who graduated from the University and died 
unmarried; Algernon Siilney, who never married; Frances, who married 
Dr. Henry McAden; Mary, wlio married (lileH Melmne; Ann, who married 
Thomas J. Woniack ; Carolina, who married Lemuel Mehane; and Virginia, 
who married George W. Swepeou. There are many descendants living. 
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with Mr. Yano^ began. He was then just entered into the pro- 
fession, young, unknown and poor; but by steady attention to 
business and rigorous prosecution of his profession he soon built 
up for himself both a name and a fortune. Though at the time 
of his death still a young man, we have all known him long as a 
high minded, honorable man and lawyer. If by some he was ex- 
celled in the powers of reasoning, and by others in the graces of 
oratory, by none was he surpassed in that plain, practical good 
sense which rendered him eminently successful as a lawsrer." 
Speaking of him before a jury Judge Nash said: 
"He was a most energetic and powerful debater. Blessed with a 
manly person, an observant and active mind, a well-regulated and 
harmonious voice, there was a resistless impetuosity and vehe- 
mence in his efforts that bore down like an avalanche every op- 
position." 

Although the call of his profession kept him out of national pol- 
itics, it did not interfere with participation in State affairs, and 
in 1817 Yancey consented to serve his county in the State Senate 
where he remained until 1827. At his first term he was unani- 
mously chosen speaker and held that position by successive unan- 
imous elections until his retirement from the legislature. He was 
most popular as presiding officer and was soon regarded as the 
safest and ablest xnan in State politics. To quote Judge Nash 
still once more: 

"As speaker of the senate Bartlett Yancey was in his ap- 
propriate sphere. Nature had in a peculiar manner fitted him 
for the staticm. Dignified in his appearance, he filled the chair 
with grace; prompt to decide, little time was lost in debating 
questions raferred to the speaker; energetic in enforcing order, 
the most unruly became obedient; fair, candid and impartial, all 
were satisfied— so entirely so that from the period of his first elec- 
titin no effort was once made to disturb his possession of the chair. 
Even those who in other respects differed from and opposed him 
admitted that as a speaker he was without reproach. But it was 
not alone as speaker of the senate that Mr. Yancey as legislator 
was useful to his native State. He was too sound a* politician not 
to perceive the true policy of the State. Aidentl7 attached to 
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the land of his birth, his oonstant effort was to elevate her in the 
moral and political scale. Whenever a measure was brought be- 
fore the legislature which in his estimation had these objects in 
view, he fearlessly threw himself and all the weight of his char- 
acter into the ranks of its friends, and with as full contempt of 
consequence he never faileil to frown upon and oppose all those 
wild meiiHures of miMrule which have from time to time agitated 
the legislature of our State.'* 

Although not in national politics, Yancey never lost interest in 
national affairs, but was very active in all campaigns and through 
his vast correspondence kept in touch with public sentiment in 
Washington and in the different States. He was without doubt 
consciously in training for the wider service, the higher honors 
which seemed to await him but which he was never destined to 
enjoy, but in the meantime with all the force of his tireless en- 
ergy and great ability, he devoted himself to the cause of his 
State. 

He was prominent in nearly all the important movements of 
his time. To him is due much of the credit for the final establish- 
ment of the supreme court system; probably more than any other 
one man, he secured the reorganization of the treasury depart- 
ment of the State; he was the loyal and devoted friend of inter- 
nal improvements by State and — in opposition to his friend 
Macon — by national aid ; and he divides with his preceptor, Mur- 
phy, the honor due for the establishment of North Carolina's 
first system of public education. Nor was this all. His county 
was rather inclined towards eastern sentiment in the sectional 
struggle which then convulsed the State. The system of repre- 
sentation in the General Assembly was hopelessly bad and en- 
tirely unfair to the West. Yancey was above all things fair and on 
all occasions urged that justice be done and the reform secured. 
Two great conventions were held in Raleigh to protest against the 
existing conditions and Yancey was the most prominent and ac- 
tive of the members of the first which was held in 1822. The 
next met in 1823 and Yancey was called to the chair as its presi- 
dent. Twelve years passed before reform was secured, but Yan- 
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cey'sname was not forgotten by the section whose cause he had 
espoused and five years after his death a new western county, 
carved from Burke and Buncombe, was named in his honor. 

As the years passed it became very evident that Yancey would 
soon receive an election to the United States Senate. This was 
known to be his ambition, and without question he would have suc- 
ceeded John Branch, who resigned to enter President Jackson's 
cabinet, but his end came on August 30, 1828, and left only the 
possibility of fancy as to what his later career might have been, a 
fancy not hard to form in the light of his earlier life. 
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FVam John J. Inge 

Raleigh, 24th Nov., 1819. 
Honbl. B. Yancey, Esq., 
Sir:— 

Your note of yesterday was handed me hy Col. 
Robardfl. I do not profess to be skilled in anjrthing like etiquette 
or the fashionable formalities of the day: nor did I conceive that 
you would desire a strict adherence to either; otherwise I should 
have definitely stated in my first communication those remarks 
which appeared to me to be exceptionable, or perhaps, I might 
not have written at all, without first having a personal interview 
with you. 

There were two objections, however, to adopting the latter 
course. The first was, I discovered my feelings to be too much 
irritated and was fearful they might lead me to err. The second 
that if I had called on you personally to inform me whether you 
intended your remarks personally to apply to me, and you had 
informed me that you did not, still this explanation would have 
been insufficient, for tho' sufficient to satisfy me as to the correct- 
ness of your intention, yet those who were present when the 
remarks were made would know nothing of the explanation which 
had been given. If you will state to me in writing generally that 
you had no intention of insulting my feelings, or if you will state 
it verbally to the gentlemen present on the evening when the 
remarks were made, I should feel perfectly satisfied . I have no 
choice to either mode. If Sir, I had by any expressions un- 
intentionally have given a wound to your feelings, I should not 
hesitate. Indeed I should take a singular pleasure in giving you 

'John J. Inge was a lawyer of Oranville coanty who was a member of the 
legialatnxe in 1815 and 1816. 
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any explanation which you might require and I should consider 
it due to myself to do so. 

I will now endeavor to state according to the impressionB on my 
mind the observations alluded to and the remarks which produced 
them . In the course of our conversation on the banks I was insisting 
on the necessity of enforcing specie payments, and advanced as a 
reason the situation of a number of citizens in that section of the 
State to which I belong, namely that they had dealt considerably 
with the country merchants, that their accounts had been closed 
by bonds and these bonds had fell into the hands of the Petersburg 
merchants in discharge of the debts of the country merchants, that 
suits had been commenced on these bonds, that the Virginia 
merchants required the current discount if paid in No. C. money 
and gave instructions to that effect. That the banks would rtfuse 
to redeem their notes either with Virginia or U. S. notes which 
would be received at par, or specie, the loss consequently fell upon 
the citizens thus circumstanced and they thereby placed in the 
power of merciless creditors. These are as I understand them in 
substance the remarks used bv me, to which you hastily replied 
as I understood you, "that any lawyer who would obey such in- 
structions ought to have his ears cut off." In the course of 
conversation I had previously observed that I had received the 
No. C. money at 15.12i and 8 per cent discount according to the 
instructions which I received, therefore as I understood you I 
could place but one construction on your observations. Perhaps 
I may have misunderstood you, I hope I have. This you alone 
can determine. 

I cannot close my remarks without stating that I considered 
mjTself bound to adopt the course which I have taken. I have 
felt no disposition to misinterpret anything which you have said 
or done, and the same remarks used under the same circum- 
stances by my most intimate friend would call from me the same 
course of conduct. I hope I have not acted improperly, if I have 
it has been undesignedly. I have cautiously endeavored to avoid 
any expression which I thought might be considered improper. 
After the remarks, if you intended nothing by the observations 
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here related, I hope you will say so. If you did intend anything 
I know you have Independence enough to state it regardless 
of consequences. 

With due considerations of Respect, 

I am etc., etc., 

Jno. J. Inge. 



Frmn John J. Inge. 

Raleigh, 24th Nov., 1819. 
Honbl. B. Yancey, Esq., 
Sir: 
Your letter of this morning was handed to me by Mr. Sanders 
and I am truly gratified to say that you have given me all the sat- 
isfaction which I had a right to expect, and I can with candor 
say that I am truly sorry for the temporary misunderstanding 
which took place. The observation about discharging the com- 
mittee as well as I understand first originated with Oov. 
Branch and the sentiment was afterwards reiterated by my- 
self. 

At the time of making the observation it did not once occur to 
me that the duty of appointing the committee devolved on you. 
I only intended to convey this meaning, that although the com- 
mittee should propose and report measures against the conduct of 
the banks yet I did not believe the legislature would carry their 
propontions into effect or concur with their report, and I take a 
pleasure in this as well as I should on every other occasion to state 
that I believe you to be utterly incapable of any motives incom- 
patible with honorable principles or the station which you fill. 
I am glad to say that I shall leave you in the same spirit of 
friendship with which I met you. 

Very Respectfully, 

Your fd. and obt. Servant, 

Jno. J. Ingb« 



r 
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Fnm, 8Uven9(m Ardier 

Capitol, Feb. 23d, 1820. 

Dear Yancey: 

You will find from the reception of this that I am at the 
old stand, occupied at the unpleasant business of leg^lation, 
when perhaps you had expected that I had been quietly seated 
down in the woods of Alabama mingling in my occupations the 
dispensation of justice with the culture of her prairies and the 
prostration of her forests. In my visit to that region of our 
country I was delighted with the fertility of many portions, and 
with the benignity of its climate, and should unquestionably have 
have finally taken up my abode there, if I could have dis- 
posed of my property in Maryland, but all my efiForts to effect 
this object were ineffectual and not being able to go without this 
disposition, I have been fixed perhaps for life to the soil of my 
nativity. 

I am pleased to find that you are taking an elevated political 
stand in Carolina. Go on and prosper. 

We are literally doing nothing here, or rather worse than 
nothing. The Missouri question for the several weeks last past 
has occupied both branches of the legislature, and while I am now 
addressing you, a yankee' is on the floor making a most moving 
speech, declaring against slavery and all its interests. In truth 
the discussion of this matter has been of the most alarming 
character to the people of the Southern and Western States. 

'Stevenson Archer was a native of Maryland and had a very distinguished 
career. He was a graduate of Princeton and soon after he began the prac- 
tice of law he was made a judge of the Court of Appeals. He was a member 
of GongroBB from 1811 to 1817 and from 1819 to 1821. He was chairman of 
the •ommittee of claims in 1813 when Yancey was a member of the committee 
and a warm friendship was formed between them. In 1814 he became 
chairman of the committee of ways and means. From 1817 to 1819 he was 
United States judge of the MiasisBippi Territory and from 1845 until his 
death in 1848 was chief justice of Maryland. 

" The reference is to Henry W. Edwards, of Ck>nnecticut, who was a mem. 
ber of CongresB from 1819 to 1823, United States Senator from 1823 to 1827, 
member of the State legislature from 1828 to 1830, and governor in 1833 and 
from 1835 to 1838. 
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These yankee fdke have a sovt cf notion that they can emancipate 

our slavee and have pretty broadly hinted at the practicability and 

expediency of snch a measure. But I guess they will scarcely ever 

venture seriously to attempt the measure. The agitation of this 

question has created great warmth and excitement here: one 

would suppose from the storm which has been blowing here 

that the whole nation was in a ferment. Are your good 

people tranquil? I hope so. When the streams become polluted 

we moat resort to the fountain of all power to restore its purity. 

I have no idea that either Maine or Missouri will be admitted into 

the Union at the present session. They will, I think, both fall 

in a disagreement of the two houses, and thus the excitement 

created at the present session will be doubly increased by the 

next. 

Wishing you health, prosperous fortune, and political eminence, 

I>ermit me to say now. 

Sincerely I am your friend, 

Stevenson Abchbb. 
Bartlett Yancey, Esq. 

From William Oaston^ 

Raleigh, July 15th, 1821. 
My dear Sir: 

As you will probably be a member of the General Assembly 

at the next session, permit me to call your attention to a 

subject on which a little legislation may be useful. In the Act of 

1782 establishing Courts of Equity it is provided that matters of fact 

which shall come in issue between the parties shall be determined by 

a jury in the presence of the Court. A difiFerence of construction 

leading to a difference in practice has arisen upon this provision 

of the law. The Judges in the Supreme Court asked the Bar for 

their opinion on the question whether a Jury must pass upon 

every fact on which the parties do not agree in the Bill and 

Answer, as being a fact in issue — or whether a Jury in the presence 

of the Court were to try those issues which the Court proceeding 

according to the uses of Chancery might direct, instead of their 

'William Gaston of New Bern, later asaodate jnstioe of the Supreme Court. 
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being tried in a law Court as had been the case before the passage 
of the law. Mr. Mordecai' thought every part of the Defendant's 
answer was put in issue by the Complainant's replication, and all 
the allegations in Complainant's bill were to be deemed in issae 
which Defendant's answer did n'»t admit. Mr. Henderson' and 
mjTself thought the Act prescribed a different mode of trying issues 
of fact than had theretofore prevailed, but left the making of issues 
of fact where it had been before in cases where the Conscience of 
the Chancellor required information. Mr. SeawelP said he had 
sometimes entertained one opinion, sometimes another, and he 
was then unable to say which opinion predominated. The Court 
have hitherto deemed it safest to have issues in every case. This 
practice is very inconvenient and exceedingly at variance with the 
nature and spirit of a Court of Equity. Where there is one great 
question of fact, or a few great questions of fact, controverted 
between the parties, there is no difficulty in making an issue or 
wo and impanelling a Jury to try them, but in the complicated 
and multifarious matters which a Chancery suit sometimes involves 
to have the matter broken up into fifty issues, and to have a dozen 
squabbles as to the wording of these issues and to task the pati^ice 
of the Court to explain them to the Jury — then to dispute about 
the admissibility of the testimony as to some issues and its 
inadmissibility upon others — and ultimately to have the finding of 
the Jury set aside because of their not comprehending the subject, — 
is anything but decorous and useful. As there is a prospect of 
getting all our Chancery suits determined (provided the enemies 
of the Supreme Court^ do not succeed in their meditated ven- 

'Mosee Mordecai, of Raleif^h, a very distinflralBhed lawyer. He was bom 
in New York m 1785, but was educated in North Carolina and spent the rest 
of his life there. He died m 1824. 

'Archibald Henderson, of Rowan, one of the State's most eminent law- 
yers and most distinguished men. He was a federalist in politics and as 
such served several terms in Congress and in the General Assembly. He 
died in 1822. 

'Henry Seawell, of Wake county, three times a judge of the Superior 
Courts of North Carolina. 

^At this time and for some years thereafter, there was much feeling in the 
State against the Supreme Court and it was not at all certain that it would 
not be abolished. This letter is illuminating as to the nature of part of the 
opposition. 
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geance) a short explanatory Act of Assembly might remove such 
inconvenience. It might enact that all issues of fact in every 
matter of equitable cognisance should be tried by a Jury in the 
presence of the Court having cognisance thereof, and that issues of 
fact should be made up at the discretion of the Court and according 
to the usages of Chancery to satisfy the conscience of the Chancellor 
concerning doubts as to facts. (See 2 Mad. 364.) I submit the 
subject entirely to your judgment. 

The Supreme Court has its enemies to encounter, and I think 
has much to apprehend from their hostility at the next session. 
The plan will be I think to make a mob court of it by getting the 
Ct. Judges on it and thus destroying its most valuable feature, its 
perfect separation from the tribunals whose decisions it revises. 
Daniel' is busy about Halifax. He can't bear that his adjudica- 
tions should be reversed, and he fancies himadf competent to sit 
in judgment on the opinions of all men. Seawell is a candidate 
for the Assembly in Wake and will probably be chosen. Hender- 
son, Sanders,* IredelP will not be in the next session. There ¥dll 
not be a man from our section of the State who can render the 
Court any effectual aid. In the meantime Murphy^ and Ruffin' 
have failed as they ought to publish the reports. There seems to 
be an evil genius that tries to thwart anything that is attempted 
for the increased reputation and prosperity of the State. If the 
enemies of the Court can not put the Circuit Judges there, they will 
try to bring down the Judges of the Sup. Court to the Circuits. It 
will be enough if they can make a break thro' the dam — the waters 
will soon demolish it entirely. I leave this shortly on a visit to my 
children near Washington, and return for the fall circuit. You 
have my best wishes, and I beg you to be assured of my regard. 

Will. Gaston. 

'Joseph J. Daniel, of Halifax, a judge of the Superior Courts until 1832 
when he became a justice of the Supreme Court. 

"The reference is to Romulus M. Saunders, of Caswell county. 

3 James Iredell, of Chowan, was a soldier in the war of 1812, judge of the Su- 
perior Courts, speaker of the House of Commons, governor, and United 
States Senator before he was forty years of age. 

4 Archibald D. Murphey, of Orange, reporter of the Supreme Court. 

^Thomas Ruf&n, of Orange, who was evidently associated with Judge 
Ruffln in preparing the reports. 
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From William ChuUm. 

Newbem, Nov. 5th, 1821. 
My dear Sir: 

Your obliging letter of the 25th of September came to 
hand while I was on the circuit and unable to find leisure to 
answer it. The recommendation which you give of Mr. Harrison 
has with me and I am sure will have with every member of the 
board, every efiFect which Mr. Ebrrison can desire. Should 
however the vacancy occur which is alluded to the Board will 
probably give the appointment to one of the pn'sent officers at 
this place whose merit is personally known to them and who would 
be glad to receive the appointment. 

My attention has been strongly and favorably drawn to certain 
resolutions on the subject of an Appropriation of public lands to 
the purposes of education which passed the Legislature of Maryland 
last winter. The interest which No. Ga. has in the scheme is very 
important and the scheme must succeed if the Atlantic States will 
be but true to themselves. It is substantially just. Equality is 
the highest equity. The public funds when distributed should be 
distributed for the good of all. I take the liberty of sending you 
a pamphlet publication on the subject which was transmitted to 
me by Mr. Maxey' with whom the plan originated. I wish that 
you may regard the matter in the same light that I do. 

In the 15th Section of the Act establishing the Courts of the U. 
States there is an admirable provision with respect to parties being 
com];>elled to produce books in evidence which I should like to see 
incorporated into our system of jurisprudence. Everything that 
has a tendency to bring out fully the merits of a case when under 
judicial examination is very desirable. — now unless the party will 
produce the books, in nine cases out of ten evidence of their con- 
tents is not to be had.— See 2 Philips, 337. — The provision which 
I took the liberty of suggesting in a former letter about trying 

'Virgil Maxey was a native of MaHBachnsetts, but removed to Maryland, 
where he was a member of each house of the legislature. Later be wag 
Solicitor of the United States Treasury and for a time was charge d'affaires 
to Belgium. He was killed by the explosion of the gun on the Princeton 
which killed Mr. Upshur, the Secretary of State, and a niimb^ of oHhem, 
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disputed bets in Cbanoeiy ought to apidy in all Gbanoery 
proceedings whether in Coiunty, Superior, or Supreme Courts. 

I wish you a pleasant legislative session and hope that it will be 
beneficial to the State. Yours respectfully and affectionately. 

Will. Qaboov. 

Frcm ThomoM Buffin* 

Raleigh, July 2nd, 1822. 
Dear Yanc^: 

The sale of Rose's Property will be made on Monday next to a 
certainty I expect. I shall attend myself and hope the sale 
will be doQed as I have had trouble enough about it, Ck)d knows* 
and canH think of taking more on me, if avoidable. 

I should be exceeding glad to see you there and beg that yon 
will not disappoint me. I have many things to say to you — to 
communicate some facts and to interchange opinions upon other 
points. The Republicans must rouse themselves. The public 
mind must be enlightened; else the Cause and the Country vrill go 
down. There is a powerful combination formed and forming 
against us. Don't fail to be at Person. I have no time to say 
more. Yours truly, 

Thomas Rutfin. 

N B. Come early in the d^, so that we «may h^ve a long 
talk. I shall be obliged to get home Monday night so as to leave 
again on Tuesday. 

From Romulu8 M, Saunders.' 

Washington, Dec. 20, 1822. 
Dear Sir: 

I have duly received your favor of the 16th instant, and shall 

Thomas Boffin, later chief justice of North Carolina. 

'BomnlnflLM^^Saiuideri of Caswell coon^^ for many yean onaol the mos 
influential political leaders in the State. During his career he probably 
held more offices than any other man who has lived in North Ouolina. 
He was always a candidate for any vac^t office and Mr. Badger .when 
asked who would sncoeed to the bishopric of North Carolina after the de- 
fection of Bishop Ives replied that he did not know hat he was certain |hat 
Jndge Saunders would be a candidate for it, 
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direct this to Raleigh under the expectation of ite reaching there 
before your adjournment. I regret much the reeult of the Sena- 
torial election." I knew that every engine which ambition and 
the wildly arts of taction could invent would be brought to bear 
against you. Yet I had flattered mymlf that there would be 
found enough in the Legislature who regarded the true character 
of the State, not t«> be carried off by improper insinuations. 
Stokes* on hin arrival here stated that he had directed the with- 
drawa* of his name provided no election took place on the fifth 
ballotiuK. but I cauiioi :say whetlier lie did so or not. It behooves 
us however to submit to these things with the best possible grace. 
Ther« were many opposed to you aecreUy whom you did not sus- 
pect. 

I should be very sorry for the character of the State if the Leg- 
islature should give in to any wild projects for a new bank, or 
take any improper steps towards those in existence to gratify the 
malignant feelings of a few individuals. I must hope for better 
things. I suppose you will adjourn in the course of next week. 
Nothing has transpired here since my last. We have had one 
or two debates in the House, the one on the oocupjring of Colum- 
bia river the most important. It vrill not now pass though it is 
likely that it will in the course of time. Everything is going on 
harmoniously. Our speaker' seeks every occasion to ingratiate 
himself with the Northern members particularly those who are 
re-elected. He is {irUer noa) tho' a man of talents, rather a vain 
luid popularity hunting kind of a fellow. With public men I be- 
Kin to think there is but seldom to be found much of the virtue 
of sincerity. 

You will have seen from the papers that Clay has been nomi- 
nated by Kentucky and Missouri. He is to make a bold finish. 
The Kentuckians here say they will cheerfully support Crawford 

'John Branch was ele(*teil Unite<i States Senator over Montford Stokes, 
the sitting member, and Yancey. 

'Montford Stokes, of Rowan, United States Senator from 1817 to 1823 and 
governor of the State in 1823. 

sPhilip Pendleton Barbour, of Virginia. 
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if they cannot get Clay. Adams has given him a severe dig — ^his 
letter was a kind of vacillating one and he deserved what he has 
received. 

I hear from home that things are going on well — the times at 
Milton pretty brisk — market full of every thing. I miderstand 
from Petersburg that they are more in want of money than they 
have been for several years. [Line here iUegibie,'] 

Colonel Rusten desires his respects to you and says he imagines 
you now begin to [ Word here illegible] B, as he always has, but he 
says to you as you once said to him on a former occasion, you 
must bear it. I shall again write you as any thing may appear. 

Very respectfully, 

R. M. Saundebs. 

I have prevailed on the Post Master to continue the Stage twice 
a week from Warrens to Milton. The Southern route he has not 
yet determined on. Adieu. 

Prom Lewis WiUiams.* 

Washington, November 30th, 1823. 
Dear Sir: 

This evening I was informed by a gentleman who has the best 
opportunities of information that the vote of New York is beyond 
all doubt settled for Mr. Crawford. In confidence I can state 
that there is a firm determination with the Legislature elect to 
secure an undivided suffrage in New York for Mr. Crawford. 
You need not apprehend therefore any change to his prejudice in 
that quarter. 

We are likely to have an unpleasant contest for Speaker between 
Barbour^ and Clay. This election will not turn on the Preeiden- 

'JiOwifl Williams, of Sorry county, who was a member of Oongress from 
1815 until his death in 1842. On accoont of his long service be was called 
'*The Father of the House." 

'Philip P. Barbour, of Virginia, who was a member of the House from 
1815 to 1825. He was speaker of the house in the 17th Congress. Wil- 
liams' fears of a bitter contest were groundless, for Barbour received only 
forty-two votes, Clay obtaining one hundred and thirty-seven. 
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I iiil queetion in the least degree, for znaDj of Crawford's friends 

will vote Clay. But the papers devoted to the army candidate 

will no doubt assert that the election of our Speaker i^ decisive of 

the relative standing of the different competitors for the pres^den- 

cy, I feel assured at this time of Crawford's success provided 

things go on as we expect. Calhoun has no earthly chance. His 

candidate for Speaker as announced in the papers some time ago, 

could obtain only a slender support. To save appearances they 

now profess to be warmly for Clay, but he is not to be duped in 

this way. 

Let me hear your progress in North Carolina. 

Yours truly, 

Lewis Williams. 
Bartlett Yancey, Beq. 

From Archibald D. Murphey. 

Hillsborough, 8 Dec., 1823. 
Dear Yancey : 

For several years past I have been projecting a work 
oil North Carolina, to embrace her History, Views of her 
Climate, SoiL literature, L^islation, Manners, etc., etc. I have 
collected Materials for two Volumes of the Work. It was my Wish 
to prepare a Work which would r'^flect some Honour on the State, 
and to preserve from Oblivion Facts in Our History that would be 
interesting to Our Posterity. Such a Work will fill five or Ax 
Volumes. It was my Wish to ornament the Work with Portraits 
of our most eminent Men, if they could be procured, and with 
Maps of the State, of several of the CountieSt etc. After a Cor- 
respondence with Booksellers, I find that they are ol Opinion, 
little or no Pn»fit is to be expected from a Voluminous Work, the 
Fashion and Taste of the Times being for Compilations, Epitome, 
and Abridgement. And as to a Catchpenny production, it would 
do no Honour either to the State or the Writer, and it could not 
embody that Information which, if it be worthy of being preserved, 
must now be done, or it will be entirely lost. 

I am too poor to encounter the expense and lose the Time 
which would be required either to collect the Materials or arrange 
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them. I should have to purchase the Materials in the hands of 
Francis X. Martin,' travel over the State once or twice, go to 
Kentucky and spend several Months with Governor Shelby,* and 
probably go to other States to see other Men. I should have to 
spend at least a Year in Raleigh examining the public Records and 
making extracts from them. The probable expense, including 
the Purchase of Materials, would exceed three thousand Dollars. 
T must necessarily curtail my Practice and have time to devote to 
this Pursuit. 

Will the State aid me in this Work? It will be a National one, 
and I could not expect much aid from Individuals. As I have at 
all times unbosomed myself to you freely and confidentially, I will 
Submit to you the following propositions and leave the Subject to 
your Discretion, I will prosecute this Work with diligence and 
complete it, if the State will 

1. lend me $10,000. for eight or ten years, free from Interest, 
the Payment to be secured by a mortgage of real estate. 

2. iMiy the expense of engraving the Portraits, Maps, etc. 

3. Give me access to the Public Records. 

I have addressed a Letter to my Friend Mr. A. Moran on this 
Subject, and if you feel any Interest in it, I beg you to confer 
with him, and determine upon the Course which should be 
pursued. The Money and time which I have heretofore spent in 
the public Service, have contributed in a considerable degree to 

'Francis Xavier Martin, the historian. He was a native of France, but 
lived in New Bern for many years. Jefferson made him a judge of the Mis- 
sissippi Territory and in 1815 he became a justice of the supreme court of 
lA>uisiana. He died in 1842. He was a legal writer of note and was also 
the author of a history of North Oarolina. 

^Iflaac M. Shelby was a native of Maryland. At the time of this letter he 
had reached an advanced age after a life very full of honor and achievement. 
He served in the legislatures of Virginia and North Oarolina, was one of the 
commanders at King's Mountain and was presented with a sword by the 
State of North Carolina for his part there. He helped to draw up the con- 
stitution of Kentucky and was its first governor in 1792. He was again 
elected in 1812. He was a soldier in the war of 1812 and was granted a 
medal by Congress for his services. Herefused a place in tbecabinet under 
President Monroe. He died in 1826. 
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my ruin, and Prudence forbids my again embarking in it without 
a Certainty that I would not Sustain a Loss. As to making a 
Profit from it, I would not expect it. 

Yours truly and affectionately, 

A. D. Murphy. 
B. Yancey, Esq. 

{Endo9ure) 

Whereas it is desirable that the History of North Carolina 
should be written and published in a style becoming the Character 
of the State; and Whereas without the Patronage and aid of the 
(General Assembly Such a Work cannot be expected. 

Resolved, that the Speakers of the two Houses of this (General 
Assembly be and they are hereby requested and authorized to 
contract on behalf of the State with a suitable Person to write and 
publish the History of North Carolina; and to draw on the 
Treasurer for Such Money as may be necessary to carry this 
Resolution into effect; and their Draft shall be a Voucher for him 
in the Settlement of his accounts. 



Prom Lewis Williams. 

Washington, Dec. 16th, 1823. 
Dear Sir: 

The result of the vote on Fisher's Resolution was much 
as might be expected from the wisdom and intelligence of our 
Legislature. Never was I more gratified than in hearing of the 
issue. 

I send to your care a pamphlet entitled, ''Economy, Mr. Cal* 
houn." You must have it published in the Register as a kind of 
set off against the pamphlet which appeared against Crawford. 
Several new numbers will appear on the same subject, and you 
must certainly have them printed, but tell Mr. Oales' he must not 



'Joeeph Galas, a native of England who had come to the UniUnl States in 
1794 as a political exile. He pablishtnl the Independent Gatette in Philadelphia 
until 1799 when he came to Raleigh and established the Register. He was 
later the editor of th^ NatiowU Intelligencer of Washington, 
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let it be known where it oomee from. Let it appear in the pnpers 

without any observationB calculated to shew from what quarter it 

was received. Other numbers I will send you as they come out. 

Yours truly, 

Lewis Williams. 
Bartlett Yancey, Esq. 

From Romulus Jf. Saunders. 

Washington, Dec. 17th, 1823. 
Dr. Sir: 

Yours of the 10th and of a previous date are to hand. 
I have not as yet been able to collect satisfactory the information 
asked for in your first. I will endeavor to do so in the course of 
this week. The quietus given to Fisher's Resolutions has per- 
fectly astounded Calhoun's party. They had been led to believe 
that they would actually pass and to be rejected by so large a vote 
has blasted all their hopes. The Washington Republican has 
denounced us here as '*a desperate faction^ ^ and accuses us of 
giving false information by letters to the legislature. Every thing 
now I think is working to our interest. We only want a caucus 
and Crawford's vote will astonish the nation. I do not believe 
even in a full caucus of Republicans that Calhoun would get 30 
votes. The caucus will be held in January. This mil afford 
time to the Legislature of Pennsylvania to act upon the subject, as 
it is confidently expected that they will pass resolutions in favor 
of a caucus. The defeat with you has been communicated both 
to New York and Pennsylvania. Gallatin' has been here, has 
returned and takes an open part for Crawford. He will be run as 
Vice President if it be the wish of the State or will certainly come 

'Albert Gallatin, a native of Switierland, who had been a member of the 
Ptonsylvania convention of 1789, the State legislatiire, Congress, and the 
United States Senate. He had also been Secretary of the Treasury under 
Jefferson and Madison and is regarded by many as the ablest financier who 
has ever filled that office. He declined the positionB of Secretary of State 
and Secretary of the Navy and also the nomination for Vice President. He 
signed the peace treaty with Great Britain in 1815 and was afterwards minis- 
ter to France. He was noted also for a comprehensive plan of internal im- 
provementi, 
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into the administration, should Ci'awfbhl suoddM. Oalhotin and 
Adams' friends are getting at poiiits; thus we f etf oonfideAt that 
many of the friends of the latter will' tcfttH^ ov^r to Crawford. In 
some of the States they begin to speak in favor of Crawford. 
Indiltna hals eyillbnced a disposition to give in and he is also 
gaining in Ohio — in caucus Mr. Crawford will rebdve several 
votes from the latter State. It is thought here to be very 
important to get Mr. Macon' to e(dl the caucus or at least attend 
it. He seems fo hesitate. I think he may be brought over to 
attend. I have thought it might have some weight for you to get 
some of our leading friends in the Legislature to join you in an 
application to him upon the subject. 

It is impossible tosi^ what course Clay will take — he begins to 
distrust his strength from seeing the friends of Cmwford so willing 
to go into a caucus. His friends say he wiU act in suoh a way as 
not* to injure himself for the future, that he can join'neither Adams 
nor Calhoun, but if they come to him he will of course receive 
them — he is no doubt calculating something on this score. I am 
induced however to fear that he will if he can avoid going into 
caucus — if he cannot, he will then agree to abide by its decision. 

I have been asked what is the state of parties in your body. 
I have answered that I thought Crawford would have a more 
decided majority there than in the other house — wiU you answer 
this? 

I see Qales has published my piece, tho' very baUly — he made 
a paltry amt. in announcing the result of the resolutions. The 
Washington Gkicette gave it as a victot-y to Crawford and continues 
to use it as such. You will hear froih us again in a day or two. 

Truly Yrs., 

R. M. SAtTMDkSS. 

Would it be possible for you in any way to have the question of 
the Sectoral law argued and decided in the Senate? This would 
hf^ better for us. 



IMMm^ 



'Nflthaiiiel liaoon, of North Caroliiia, the acknowledged leader of pbHticai 
thought in the State at the time. 
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From Lewie Williams. 

Washington, December 20th, 1823. 
Dear Sir: 

I send you another number on tMe manner in which the 
Secretary of War has managed the affairs of his Department. Mr. 
Gales must publish it in his paper. The same injunction as before 
must be applied, not to let it be known from what quarter this 
publication was received. 

Since I wrote to you I have received a letter from Jonathan 
Roberts' in the Legislature of Pennsylvania. He confirms the 
account heretofore had, of all things going on well in that quarter. 
Forsyth" showed me a letter today of more recent date which he 
had received from a member of great influence in that Legislature. 
It speaks very strong and confident language as to the goodness of 
our prospects there. Li my mind there is no room any longer to 
doubt as to the ultimate vote of Pennsylvania. 

I have it confidentially from a friend who dined with the Presi- 
dent day before yesterday that Calhoun looks chopfallen. Last 
night another friend saw him at Qen. Brown V party, and says 
that he appeared quite bewildered and mentally absent. He asked 
Tobi Rogers^ from Pennsylvania "how Mrs. Chauncy was" so that 
everybody noticed the odd question. He forgot it would seem that 
he ^iis talking to Rogers and not to Chauncy.' These things are 
mentioned among ourselves and must not be talked of publicly. 
But I have no doubt he begins to feel all the horrors of di8a];>^ 
pointed and ungovernable ambition. This is to you in oonfidence. 

i yesterday had a talk with one of the New York delegation who 
comes frr^in Gen. Root's Town.' Hecohfirmed me more than ever 

'Jonathan Roberts, who had been for many years a member of OpngresB 
befell becoming Senator from Pennsylvania. He had, however, been de- 
feats in 1821. 

'John Forsyth, of G^rgia, frequently member of Ck>ngre8B and Senator. 
He was Secretary of State under Jackson and Van Buren. 

'Probably Senator James Brown, of Louisiana. 

Thomas J. Rogers, of Pennsylvania, a native of Ireland. 

^Commodore Isaac Chauncey, of Connecticut, at that time stationed in 
Washington as naval commissioner. 

Probably Erastus Root, of New York. 
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in the opinion that New York would vote for Crawford — . there 

are 23 out of the delegation who are good and true. Some of the 

rest are borderers in politics who will take the right dde after it is 

clearly ascertained. Your friend and Hb. Servt. 

Lewis Williams. 
Bartlett Yancey, Bsq. 

Prom Nathaniel Macon. 

Washingrton, 31 Jany., 1824. 
Sir: 

Yesterday I received your letter of the 19 instant, and calcu- 
late from its contents that you may get this some Saturday night 
or Sunday; and I would be as willing for Mrs. Yancey to have it 
as yourself, so your attending courts will not prevent my writing 
whenever the fit takes me. 

(General Saunders gives the account of Crawford's' health from 
what the doctors tell him, I from seeing and conversing with him. 
I am this minute from his house; he gnins strength, but cannot 
bear light on his eyes; his right eye he told me improved, but his 
left continued very sore and not free from pain. I however hope 
he will be well before Congress adjoump, and able to attend to his 
business; his sickness I fear has been a great disadvantage to him; 
as it has prevented his being acquainted with the new members, 
of which there is a great number. I did not see Mrs. Miller to- 
day, but left your message for her with Mr. and Mrs. Crawford 
both of whom promised to deliver it to her. I have been told 
that the anti-caucus men have had a caucus and determined not to 
attend one; I was not of the number, though I have not decided 
to attend. 

Gtenl. Jackson since being here, has behaved with great pro- 
priety; nor have I heard that a single one of his friends had been 
over busy about the presidential election. The most industrious 
are said to be the friends of Calhoun and Clay. I think it proba- 
ble that Crawford has as fair a chance for the vote of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut as any named candidate; the same may be 

"William H. Crawford, of Georgia, who had suffered a stroke of paralysis 
while conducting his campaign for the Presideney. 
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added of Delaware. In New York his chance is considered better 
than any one; Pennsylvania uncertain and much divided. 

The TariflP men and those for internal improvements by the 
federal government in high spirits and calculate to carry their 
measures by considerable majorities and it is reported that the 
bankrupt bill will be brought again before Congress. If Congress 
can make canals and banks, it is as onmipotent as the British Par- 
liament. 

The Greek motion' laid on the table, some of its opponents say 
never to be taken up again. 

I have written by candle light till I cannot see to read. 

1st February. 

I have h&m uniformly of the opinion and stated it to the cau- 
cus friends of Crawford that they ought to convene if they meant 
to do so; and the meeting ought to have been in December; the 
strong side rarely gains by delay and delay has no doubt given 
their opponents an opportunity to manage to the best advantage 
to trouble them. Crawford is still believed to be the strongest 
named candidate with members of Congress. 

I know you think I might add much more, but I rarely go out 
of the house I board in and the shy hoggers' never mention their 
doings to me, nor even their expectations. 

I would rather be at your house and see your family at home 
than be in any city, town, or village in the nation. I have no 
time for such places, nor gift for a man dinner. I never was at 
one and never expect to be at one. 

Remember me in all good will and friendship to Mrs. Yancey; 
tell your children I hope they will do well ; and believe me 

Your friend, 

Nathl. Maoon. 

'The reference is to Webfiter's motion to authorize the President to ap. 
point an agent of the United States to Greece where the revolt against Turk- 
ish authority was then in progress. It was supported by Clay also and was 
successfully opposed by Randolph in behalf of tlie administration which 
feared that such action would not be in accord with the sentiments expressed 
in the message of December, 1823, which promul^^ated the Monroe Doctrine. 

*Dr. Battle explains this very usual expression of Macon as derived from 
''beating the woods'' for shy hogs. 
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From Lewis Williams. 

Surry County, July 25th, 1824. 
Dear Sir: 

I was in Iredell last week attending the muster and tax gather- 
ings. I think some impression favorable to Crawford has been 
made in that County, more than existed when I went there. A 
little leaven will leaven the whole lump, and if the movt. has a 
good start I think we may count upon a favorable issue. 

At Huntsville yesterday I understood as a matter of Report 
that Mr. Franklin' had or would withdraw from the Crawford 
Ticket, alleging that it was useless to make an effort to sustain 
Crawford. I do not believe this myself and only name it to you 
to give an idea of the Reports in circulation. There is I am fur- 
ther informed the greatest opposition to Crawford in the Hollow 
and generally on the North side of the River. I had expected that 
General Graves' and Mr. Franklin would be able to sustain the 
cause of Crawford in that i)art of the County and if the necessary 
exertions were made I yet think they could do so. My object 
in these remarks you will perceive is to impress upon you the ne- 
cessity of urging them to further and greater exertions. In Ire- 
dell where I had been informed Crawford had scarcely a friend, 
the people appeared very well disposed before I left them. All 
that is wanted is a fair representation of Crawford's character and 
qualifications to give him the majority in every neighborhood. 
But as I cannot be everywhere. Graves and Franklin must do 
their part in Surry at least. It would have a most salutary effect 
il Franklin would attend the Superior Courts and harangue the 
people on that subject. The same course might be pursued by 
the other electors and where they cannot attend some other capa- 
ble friend should undertake the business. I hope you will con- 
sult with them and recommend something of the sort, for I assure 
you it would have a good effect, and an effort of the kind ought 
to be made to entitle us to success. 

In the Morganton district there is no person to espouse the cause 

'Meshack Franklin, of Sorry, member of Congress from 1807 to 1815. 
"Solomon Graves, of Surry, for many years a member of tlie State legisla^ 
tore. 
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of Crawford and Wilson' or Ship* should do it in speeches to the 
people at the Supr. Courts. I shall probably [see you week afte 
next on my way to GEalifax, in Virginia. I shall probably be by 
Caswell Court House on Monday or Tuesday when an opportunity 
will be presented for further conversation. Rut in the meantime 
write to Graves and Franklin. If we begin to operate with spirit 
immediately after the August Elections a great deal can be done 
between that time and November. 

I am Dr. Sir, your most obt. 

and very Humble Servant, 

Lewis Williamb. 
Bartlett Yancey, Bsq. 

Pram Robert WiUiamson^ 

Verdant Dale near Lincolnton, July 26th, 1824. 
My dear friend, 

Your very obliging letter of the 26th ultimo was 
duly received, for which I tender you my thanks; and should 
have answered sooner but for the reasons hereafter mentioned. 
The leading object of your letter seems to be to obtain such 
information as I may be possessed of on the subject of the 
presidential election. In order therefore to meet your call, in a 
way interesting to you and satisfactory to mjrself , I deemed it 
ex];)edient to postpone the reply, until I might have an opportunity 
of meeting with the people at some of the county courts, which 
have just finished their sessions. The result I am happy in 
stating to you is favorable to our views and I hope and trust the 
nation's interest. Since my nomination on the Crawford ticket, 
I do assure you sir, I have omitted no opportunity presented to 
my convenience of proving to the people that Mr. Crawford ought 

'Joseph Wilson, of 8tokee, member of the House of Commons from 1810 to 
1812 and solicitor of the mountain district from that time until his death in 
1829. 

'Probably Bartlett Shipp, of Lincoln. 

^Robert Williamson, of Lincoln, who had had some years of service in 
each house of the State legislature. 
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Ui be the man of their choice. In doing this I do assure you sir, 
I liaTe met a most powerful opposition. First by the friends of 
Mr. Oalhoun who were numerous and influential. And secondly 
by the supporters of General Jackson (friends I sh-U not call 
them). The latter in consequ^ice of his military achievements 
I have found much more potent than the former. For some time 
after Jackson was brought forward, it seemed a hopeless under- 
taking to attempt in any resistance to his claims or pretensions. 
In almost every Captain's company the drums were beating and 
fifes whistling for the hero of New Orleans. The officers would 
treat their men, make them drunk and then raise the war whoop 
for General Jackson. Then the poor, staggering, drunken, and 
deluded creatures would sally forth for the place pointed for them 
to vote. The result was always in favor of Jackson. I have con- 
versed with some of them afterwards who told me they did not 
intend to vote that way at the proper election, they voted so just 
to please their officers. But a great change has, and is now daily 
taking place. The sober and industrious people have never been 
in favor of Jackson for that important office. They have been 
either for Adams or Crawford. But since Crawford has slain his 
enemies with their own weapons, he is gaining ground very fast. 
My competitor, Grenl. Forney' is a popular man in this part of the 
State. He is a red hot Jacksonite. But oh the tariff! The 
duty upon iron, etc. butts him in the face when he comes out for 
Jackson. You wish me to tell you how your old friend the Major* 
is going in the presidential election. He told me last winter if 
Calhoun should be withdrawn he would then go for Crawford 
without doubt. Not so now. He goes for Jackson. He is a tariff 
man. The friends of Mr. Adams (a few excepted) here will not 

'Peter Forney, of Lincoln county, a Revolutionary soldier who was x-ery active 
in politics. He had served in the State legislature, had been a member of Con* 
srress from 1813 to 1815, and waB an elector on Uie tickets of Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson. He died in 1834. 

"Daniel M. Forney, of Lincoln county, major in tho war of 1812, membt^r 
of (Congress from 1815 to 1819, commissioner to Uie Creek Indians and mem- 
ber of the legislature from 1823 to 1826. In 1834 he removed to Alabama, 
where lie died in 1847. 
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Bupport Jackson, but some of them will vote for Crawford, not 
that they love Crawford more, but that they love JacLson less. 
The counties of Mecklenburg and Cabarrus have been very much 
devoted to Jackson and he may perhaps have a majority of votes 
in my district, but I think Mr. Crawford will get the vote of the 
State. 

Would it not be aiding our cause to instruct Mr. Gales to publish 
the names of the gentlemen in nomination for Mr. Crawford in his 
weekly paper until the election comes on? The names will become 
known and familiar amongst the people. Pray sir, are you 
nominating delegates to meet at Raleigh next November? We 
have done so in the west. Please to write to me and I shall with 
pleasure reciprocate. With much esteem 

dear sir, your old friend, 
RoBT. Williamson. 



From W. Ruffin 

Raleigh, 1 Sept., 1824. 
Dear Sir: 

Frequent inquiries have been made by some of the Oen- 
tlemen, on the Crawford ticket, to know, whether it is expected 
of them to address the Electors in their several districts; or whether 
there will be a general addres-« from the central Committee? My 
own opinion is that there should be an address to the people 
collectively, from the Central Committee; and have so answered. 
It has also been asked in what form the address to the Citizens 
will issue — in the newspapers only, or in pamphlets? Some 
persons think in the latter and that from 400 to 600 copies should 
be sent to each County, in proportion to population. Should not 
the tickets be printed and distributed at the same time with the 
address? How and to whom are they to be forwarded? You will 
have to prepare the address and as there is not much time to lose, 
you had better begin to make up your mind upon the subject. 

'William Ruffin, of Raleigh, a native of Virginia, and tfie uncle of Chief 
Jostice Thomas Ruffin. 
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I^t me hear from jrou on the above qaeries as soon as you caa. 
I suppose you see I have gotten into hot water. I don't know 
whether I am to be overwhelmed by the '*odium" of public 
opinion, or whether I shall escape unhurt. I hope the latter. 

With due respect, I am, yr. mo. Obt. 

W. RuFFor. 



Prom Thomas Ruffin. 

Hillsborough, Decem. 3rd, 1824. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have occasion to get a Deed here for some lands in 
Virffinia and wish to know how I am to have it acknowledged by 
Husband and wife here, so as to be efifectual there without further 
proof or proceedings. The Act of Assembly of that State prescribes 
ihe very form of the whole proceeding and is to be found in **Leigh^s 
Revisal^^ which belongs to the Executive Office in Raleigh, under 
the head of '*Deeds^^ as well as I remember. The Act embraces 
the proof of all Deeds, I think ; but also specially provides the form 
of proof or acknowledgement before the tribunals of the Country 
or State in which the grantors live, when it is executed out of 
Virginia. That is the part I want and I shall feel greatly obligv'd 
to you for extracting these sentences in totidem verbis and enclosing 
them by the return of the mail or by the first opportunity. 

We have no news here but what has got cold with you. We 
know not yet whether Clay or Crawford get into the house. For 
my part I feel very indifferent about it, because Crawford has been 
so abused and vilified and all sides have so run at him and thro' 
him at the Republican party that I have no hope of fin4l success 
even if once in the house. I do not know but it is better for the 
good cause and the revival of Democracy that he should be excluded. 
A spring will bear a certain degree of compression beyond that it 
will not be forced, and then its elastic reboimd is certain and often 
fatal to the resisting power. Thus I hope it will be with the people 
and their deluders. Besides, if Clay can be brought on the Turf, 
he will make sport, be sure of it! I His men will not go to Jack* 
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son or Adams, the Republicans would supiwrt him in preference 
to either of the others and he would get some States, this for 
instance, where neither Crawford nor his Ticket has succeeded. 
Besides this, I learn from Murphey (you have my author) that the 
West generally, including Jackson himself, will support Clay, when 
Jackson can not be carried. This must be the case, for the Adama 
men will not — nay, nobody can support him (Jackson) after he 
leaves the shoulders of the People. Hence I should not be 
surprised if Clay should be the man at last. I have no hope of 
Crawford. He is too honest and too good for the present day. 
The Republican party is down — Qod grant it may not be donel^^ 
and he has sunk with it. 

Murphey told me today that he thought Crawford much the 
greatest and best man among them. I believe the fact • to be so, 
but did not expect so candid a confession frma him. To what 
sentiment or conclusion do you imagine it was the preface? ' 'That 
he was opposed to him and rejoiced in his defeat, because Virginia 
was for him. ' ' He declared that he would rather have a weak Pres* 
ident than that North Carolina and Virginia should vote together. 
I reminded him that in this instance Virginia came to us; we being 
as we were eight years ago and she having changed. He said he 
knew that, but if Crawford had been elected Virginia would have had 
all the credit of it and No. Ca. none 1 I asked where was our credit 
now? What were we to get? how to be honored, served, or rewarded? 
I got no answer ^Time will show, and my sincere hope and con- 
fident expectation is that many an hungry expectant will knaw his 
nails in bitter disappointment about the Ides of March next. 

I don't ask you at Raleigh to do much good — all we can look 
for is that you may prevent others from doing harm» which of 
itself, is much with such a ga/ng as you have this winter. 

Ood bless you I 

Thomas Ruffin. 

B. Yancey, Beq., 

Raleigh, 
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From Frederick Nash' 

Hillsboro. the 22nd Deer., [1824.1 
Dear Sir: 

Upon returning from Raleigh I found that Judge Norwood' was 
in Franklin, upon a visit to his friends there. I waited until to- 
day hoping he would get home in time for me to consult with 
him and advise by this mail of the result. I have been disap- 
pointed, he is still absent and when he will return is uncertain. 
I think I do not venture too much in saying that the location 
mentioned by you will meet his approbation. He dreads the 
mountain circuit as being too laborious and if the Bill should as I 
presume it will give to the Judges the liberty of accommodating each 
other by occasional exchanges, the difficulty will doubtless be re- 
moved. I fear however the whole is too good to be true — in other 
words no such favor will be accorded us. 

The vote of Louisiana has decided that Mr. Clay does not go 
before the House of Representatives. Do the friends of Mr. 
Crawford still entertain any hope of his election? Badger when 
in this place told me I was the most unfortunate politician he had 
ever known — when Crawford's prospects^were flattering I was op- 
posed to him and now that they were hopeless he was my favor- 
ite. There is some truth in this. I fear I labor under some nat- 
ural propension to descending. But Mr. C, after Mr. 
Calhoun, was always my favorite personally, and I most cordially 
wish him success and should unquestionably vote for him if I had 
a seat in Congress. I do and always have viewed him as the 
ablest and purest man of the four. Can you siMire a moment to 
reply to this? Has the business of the board simk to rest? The 
more I have reflected upon the transactions of the last night we 
were together, the more extraordinary I think them. 

With sincere regard, 

I remain respectfully, 

Yours, 
F. Nash. 

'Frederick Naaii, several times a member of the House of Commons, 
judgv^ of the Superior Court, associate justice of the Supreme Court from 
1844 to 1852 and chief justice from that time until his death in 1858. 

'Judge William Norwood, of Orange, one of the judges of the Saptrior Coorts. 
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Prom WiUie P. Mangum* 

Washington, 26th Dec., 1824. 
Dear Sir: 

I have this morning received yoars of the 20th inst., and have 
only a moment to write to you. I certainly am astonished to 
hear that anybody can form the slightest pretence, or indulge the 
remotest expectation that I shall give any other vote than for 
Mr. Crawford in the H. of Reps. I have written but very few 
letters, and have been upon my guard. I have expressed my opin- 
ion in some of them that Jackson is likely to succeed. In doing 
so I have expressed what has seemed to me most probable, know- 
ing that the event was in no manner to be controlled by any 
opinion that I might express — or that other than members might 
entertain. I write to you at Raleigh, that you may if it should 
become proper in any conversation, declare my determination not 
to give up the ship. I do not know what No. Ca. will do 
in the event Crawford is de hora, nor does any other person know. 
Indeed, it is here understood that the members from No. Ca. 
have not looked to any other result than a vote for Crawford; 
that when it shall become necessary to surrender his claims it will 
then be time enough to determine as to the course by them to be 
taken. But it is generally understood, and I believe the fact to 
be so, that his claims are not to be surrendered; that our delega- 
tion are unwiUing to take the respansibilUy qf making a PreatderU^ wUh- 
ovt a choice; that to vote for another is^n some degree v/ndervjrUing 
for him. This they are imwilling to do. Late events leave Jack- 
son's prospects more doubtful than they have heretofore been sup- 
posed to be. Cooke' of Illinois, it is pretty certain, will vote for 
Adams — he pledged himself to vote with his State. But the 

'Willie P. Mangom, one of the most important political figorea in North 
Carolina history. He was several times a member of the legislature, twice a 
jadge of the Superior Courts, member of Congress, United States Senator from 
1831 to 1836 and from 1841 to 1854. In 1832 South Carolina cast her electoral 
vote for him for President and during Tyler's administration he was Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate and ex officio Vice President of the United 
Stotes. 

'Daniel P. Cooke, a membef of Congress from 1820 until hia death in 1827« 
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Suae i» dhrided into 3 deetoiml dioknGiB, and tho' Jackson 
goC 2 TcHeB, jel there were powerfol mmoiitieB in each, and in 
ihe diflUict where Adams praffailed the majority was large, leaving 
the partitt 00 haliiiced that he feds at libertj to poisue the dic- 
tates of hi» own jodgmeot. He will of cooiBe go for Adams and 
without him« Jackaoo cannot socoeed. 



Your calculations as to M]flBiflnro> ^nd Loniaiana are, I believe, 
all wnxig. 

All depends on Kentuckj— ^irtiich is jet donbtful — Ohio and 
JfiflKmh will go with her, if she takes a decided stand. 

I hat>e no time to write now. I wiU write to you before long 

more at knire and more in detail. 

Yoors reqwctfully, 

W. P. Mahgum. 

Ncoe of Ciawfoid^a friends from No. Ga. will move unless all 
move, lliey will act with periact harmony and en wiame. 

fVtm LtwU WSUamM. 

Sony County, April 4th, 1825. 
Dear Sir: 

B«ft>i« the ckae of the last Cbngreas I had understood Mr. 
Franklin had he«n solicited to offer for Cbngreas in this district, 
but had d^'lined the invitation to come forward. Since my re- 
turn I have understood that these invitaticms have been repeated, 
but a» >nH he declines. 

My ob>Kt in writing to you at present is to request it of you as 
a f^wHir u^ addraw a letter to Mr. Franklin on the subject, and 
axiK' him not to oftsr, provided you shall think it right to do so. 
The \^h>?cl of the Jackson party is now to get possession of the 
Siat^ lvv^vemmetit« and at the end of four years, of the General 
Vv\^v«Hrt\u>ent too. If they can bring on a collision between Frank- 
lin jukI nxywtif they think one step towards the consummation of 
their wi^hfMt will have been tak^i. It is a matter of very little 
\\^K>e>im iK^ nte whi> ha:^ the administration of the government if 
l>rftwfoi\) Ivisik tK^. Rut he has ixstiied only to come out with re- 
new^ Hi^enigth and splendour. If he regains the useof his speech, 
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of which I have no doubt, he wiU go to the Senate, and make 
those yillains tremble who have been asflailing him with impunity. 
Cobb told me he would resign at any moment Crawford and his 
friends should think it fit for him to return. 

To succeed in these objects it will be necessary to preserve the 
organization of the Crawford party in this State, and to interest if 
possible every man who attended the Caucus and voted for him in 
the House at the last Session. It is not so much from the i^n^re- 
hension of a defeat, but to prevent collisions that I do not wish 
Franklin to come out. 

I hope 3rou will pardon the liberty I have taken, and hold my 
communication in strict confidence. Our friends at Washington 
thought we could at the next election command Pennsylvania. I 
understand from my friends at Washington that Jackson will 
probably resign, and if he does all chance for him hereafter will 
be at an end. Whether he does or not it seems to me he cannot 
be elected hereafter, but he may prevent the success of Crawford 
if he should be a candidate. 

If you do write to Mr. Franklin, the sooner it is done, perhaps the 

better. With great respect, I am. 

Yours truly. 

Lb wis Williams. 
BarUett Yancey, Esq. 

To Dr. WHliam Mtmtgtmmy.* 

Caswell, 2nd of July, 1825. 
Sir: 

I reed, your letter of the 22nd of June on yesterday, and take 

this the earliest opportunity of answering it. In your letter you 

say, **that a report is quite current in Orange that I have been 

interfering in the approaching Senatorial election of that County 

and that on my return from Raleigh last winter or sometime in 

the winter I spoke in the most disrespectful terms imaginable of 

you as a member of the legislature, and that my declarations 

']>r. William Montgomery, a physidan of Orange'iooimtj who was prom- 
inent in politica. Be rerred for ten jeare in tbe]eRidaiiu«[aiid waa a inein- 
bar of CdngiMi frooi 1885 to 1841. Be died in U44, 
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reached 3rou speedily hereafter." What my declarationB were or 
upon what Babject, you have not been pleased to mention. 

You will reooUect I saw 3rou at the Superior Court of Orange 
last spring and had Conversation with you, and you did not upon 
that or any other occasion intimate to me, any declarations or 
Conversations of mine about you of an unfriendly character, al- 
though from your letter, the report of which you now complain, 
had then reached you. That I have interfered in the Senatorial 
election of your County is untrue; for whatever may be my pri- 
vate opinion and preference of the Course of policy which was pur- 
sued by your Competitor, while a member of the General Assem- 
bly, to the Course pursued by you at the last session, yet a proper 
respect for myself would forbid that I should electioneer in your 
County for or against you. 

I have been frequently asked in Conversations, the provisions of 
several Bills which you introduced at the last session, which I 
stated as well as I could recollect. It is more than probable that 
in the Conversations I may have said something from which an in- 
ference was drawn that I was not friendly to them. It is proba- 
ble that some declaration of mine upon some of those occasions 
may have been exaggerated into the report of which 3rou speak, 
for you have been long enough concerned in elections to know 
that a report never loses anything by being told again. 

It is impossible for anyone always to recollect precisely the words 
he may have used in Casual Conversations, but I should have no 
hesitation in Candidly admitting to you or any other man, any 
declarations of mine upon any subject any time, if recollected. 

You are at liberty to show this letter or]not, but Certainly if be- 
fore the public in your County you say anything about the report 
to which you allude, I may expect the Justice of you to read at the 

same time this answer to your letter. 

Very respectfully, 
A copy. B. Yancy. 

B. Y. 

From Lewis WiUiams.* 

In relation to the future course of things in Congress it is almost 
impossible to speak. The administration is strong at present, — 
'A fragment written in 1825, 
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I think there are not more than for^ or iSfty in the House of 
Repreeentatives who will be systematically opposed. They are 
the friends of Jackson and Calhoun. The friends of Adams and 
Clay you know are committed to sustain the administration at all 
hazards. The friends of Crawford will act upon the principle 
announced in his toast after his return from Oeorgia, to- wit, "to 
judge the administration by its acts' ' . The friends of Crawford 
will therefore probably be divided on most questions affecting the 
administration, while the friends of Adams and Clay will generally 
be united. Hence therefore the administration will hflve much 
greater strength in its favor than can be commanded by the friends 
of Jackson and Calhoun who move systematically in the opposition. 
In short I think they will waste away gradually and come at last 
to nothing — on all great and leading points calculated to alarm 
the people and raise opposition, Jackson is committed to the same 
course of policy with Adams or Clay. Nothing can be gained 
therefore in principle l^ turning out Adams and electing Jackson. 
The opposition when closely examined will be found entirely of a 
personal and factious nature, and it does not seem to me likely 
that the American i)eople will suffer themselves to be agitated and 
convulsed in order to gratify such feelings. 

Our delegation will I think be divided on the subject of politics 
in the future. Bryan,* Holmes* and Hynes^ of the new members 
will support the administration. So I think will McNeil,^ but 
Alston,^ and Carson^ will belong, I think to the opposition. 

'John Heritage Bryan, of New Bern. 

"Gabriel Holmes, who had been governor of North Carolina in 1821. He 
was a member of Congress from 1825 to 1828. 

^Richard Hinee, of Edgecombe ooonty. 

^Archibald McNeill, of Cmnberland county. He had been several times 
a member of the legislature and was now serving his second term in Congress 
after an interval of one term. 

sWillis Alston, of Halifax, who served in Congress from 1799 to 1815 and 
from 1825 to 1831. He was chairman of the ways and means committee 
dnring the war of 1812. He died in 1837. 

^Samael P. Carson, of Burke county, a member of Congress from 1825 to 
1833. He is best known for his famous duel with Dr. Robert B. Vanoe^ 
wbombeUltod. He died in Arbmsas in 1637, 
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Mangam' as far as I have heard his opinion will not aasiBt in the 
elevation of Jackson . Conner^ will act independently bat a neatral 
part. The course of Long* and Sanders* yon probably^ow better 
than I do. I have not heard themtspeak decisively on the subject. 

Clay is making himself very acceptable to ail — particolarly to 
strangers and the new members. His vast fond oflcommon sense 
will enable him to add to rather than diminish his strength. 
Kentucky, Ohio, Missouri, ^Indiana, and Illinois will co- 
operate on the future occasion in favour of the views of the 
administration . Ohio has lately rejected the Tennessee Resolutions 
with great unanimity. In short every f thing considered it does 
seem to me that Mr. Adams will be elected four years hence, and 
after him Clay has the best chance to succeed. Clay is the only 
man on whom the South can rally. Being from a slave holding 
State the South should cling to him. 

I have given you my opininns .^respecting matters and things. 
In order to give better hopes to the opposition 



Dear Sir: 

* 



Frmn Lewis Candied 

Washington, Febr. 28d, 1826. 



You will see by the papers that our Constitution tinkera 
have got the instrument upon their anvil and with hamm^ and 
sledge are at work **Mi8 viribuB^ pugnU et ealeibuB^ unguibui «t 
ro9tro.*^ making 5 holes where they stop one. I would perhaps, 
if compelled to vota^on any amendment, agree to district the 

'Willie P. Mangum. 

'Henry W. Connor, a native of Virginia and a gradaate of South Carolina 
College. He served^n the Creek war>nd was a member of Congrees from 
1821 to 1S41. He was later a member of the legislature. 

^ohn Long, who was a member^of CongresiCfroui 1821 to 1829. 

^Romulus M. Saunders, of Caswell. 

sLewifl Condict, of New Jersey, who was a prominent physician who was 
very active in politics. He was for five years in the State l^iialatnre, two of 
thf»fn as speaker, was on the commifvion to settle the boondary with New 
York, and was.a member of Congiess.from 1811 to 1817. He died in 1862» 
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Statee, but in my opinion there is much sound sense and wisdom 
in the old maxim: "let well enough alone". 

YouTi sincerely tho' hastily, 

L. CONDICT. 

From Lewie Williams. 

Greensborough, November 18th, 1826. 
Dear Sir: 

You have understood I presume from Mr. John P. 

Carter' that Judge Murphey is willing to go upon any of the South 

American missions, though he would prefer that to Columbia, or 

one of corresponding dignity. 

I know the respect Mr. Clay has for any proposition suggested 
or recommended by yourself, and intimated to Mr. Carter that it 
would have a happy effect upon the views of Judge Murphey if 
your friendly interference could be procured in his behalf. From 
Lenox Castle Mr. Carter wrote me that he had spoken to you on 
the subject, and you very generously and frankly assureil him the 
Judge should have the benefit of whateW influence you might be 
able to exert. 

The object of my letter to you at this time is to suggest that if 
in the multiplicity of other engagements you shall not have 
written to the Secretary of State, you will have the goodness to 
address him on the subject immediately. In matters of this sort 
you know the imi)ortance of dispatch, because a little delay might 
enable some other person to preoccupy the place your friend is 
pursuing. I wish Mr. Clay to know your sentiments oonceming 
the appointment of Judge Murphey at any rate before the meeting 
of Congress. A letter from you by the next mail, allowing for 
the uncertainty of that mode of transportation, would arrive in 
Washington only a short time before the commencement of the 
session. 

I shall go on from this place tomorrow morning to Raleigh, 
and after remaining there a few days to transact some business 
I have in Wake County Court, I shall proceed to Washington. It 
fitoukl afford me great pleasure to hear from you during the 

This was probably John Carter, member of CongieeB. fromSosthOaioUsia 



vinttfr, Ami oipeemllj whife our T^Matme mie in SarioQ. If 
ABj chinn 0IX1IZS amoniBl « iiiiiiwiim intefttl or importmnce, 
joa ihAll be a J i iwJ of h. 

With greii BMp«i« I am. 

Dr. Sir, joar Obi. HU. Serrt.. 

LbWB WiLLlAMa. 

RftTtlett Yaiic«j, E«iaiTe. 

FiyetleTiUe, Deer. 29, 1826. 
DarSr: 

I lake the Kbett j ol writiiig to yoo with tlie lievr <rf re- 
qpMBB6sm 70Q Id fiior me. oceaakmallj, with yoor TiewB and 
opiDioftf upon the panrint pofitkal events of the daj. Man- 
thins? will occur during the sitting of the Amnnblj, which may 
have an important bearing opon the political eoone of the State. 
North Oaidina 19 looked to with modi interest, hf the politicianfi 
of the other States, and espedally faj the membsfs of the National 
Administration, ad the editor of a pnMic Joomal, I shookl like 
to be informed, aocnrately of oar political m o vements, and of the 
opinions which are entertained of men and measures. Shoold it 
sott your oonTenience, I dioold be happy in hearing from yon as 
often as agreeable to yourself. 

If the coarse pursued by the N. C. Journal meets your approba- 
tion, could you not aspist in its circulation among the members of 
the Assembly, and your friends and neighbors at home? I should 
be glad if you could do so. 

With much regard I am 

DearSirl 

Yr. mo. obt. Ser. 

J. A. Gamkboh. 

Bartiett Yancey, Esq. 

'John A, Oameron was for many yean a member of the North Oarolina 
legislatare. He wwed for a time as consal to Vera Cms and was later 
United SUtee Judge in Florida. 
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Prom John H, Bryan 

Jany. 17, 1827. 

My dear Sir: 

I feel much obliged by your prompt and friendly 
return for the few hurried lines I sent you. The Com. on Mr. 
Calhoun's appeal* are very assiduously engaged and I expect are 
investigating his whole official course. The Bill providing for the 
Survivors of the Revoly. Army^ has worried us very much, and is 
barely alive — with Wickliffe's* amendment including the heirs 
and Reps, of the deceased officers who were entitled to the 
provision of 1780 I hardly think it can get along. 

We were very suddenly to-daj forced into Comm. of the Whole 
on the State of the Union, to consider a Bill from the Com. on 
Manufactures reported by Mallory,' imposing highly increased 
duties on imported woolen fabrics — if we could get entangled 
with this subject, there can be no reasonable conjecture made, as 
to when the debate will close. 

You wish to know what seem to be the present prospects of 
Jackson and Adams here. I am by no means as well qualified 
to answer the question as many others — as it consumes all my 
time to read our documents which I endeavor to do. 



'John Heritage Bryan, of Craven, who had served several times in the 
legislature. He continaed a member of Congress mitil 1829. 

*0harge8 of oormption had been made in the press against Calhoun in 
in connection ¥nth the granting of certain contracts while Secretary of War. 
He demanded a committee of investigation and was exonerated. 

3This was a proposition to increase the pensions of non-commissioned of- 
ficers, mnsicians, and privates of the Revolationary service. 

^Charles A. Wickliffe, of Kentucky. He was a soldier in the war of 1812, 
speaker of the Kmitucky House of Representatives, lieutenant governor, and 
Postmaster General under Taylor. He was sent by President Polk to Texas 
on a secret mission in 1845. He served in the Kentucky constitntional con- 
vention of 1849, was a member of the Peace Conference of 1861, and a mem- 
ber of Congress from 1861 to 1863. 

sRollin C. Mallory, of Vermont, who was a member of Congress from 
1820 to 1831. 
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I believe the Admn. regard the defeat of Randolph' ae a signal 
triumph and I am inclined to think that the simple /tk^ will be of 
great service to them — as that will be known in many places vrhere 
the explanaHon will not be. 

I understood to-day and from pretty good authority that 
Pennsylvania would demand that Jackson should come out 
decidedly in favour of Internal Improvements (and I think of the 
Tariff) or in other words should eat the toholehoff^ as the ocmdition 
of her support of him — but for this I by no means vouch. 

As to my own sentiments, I really, if I could choose, should 
elect neither of the gentlemen to rule over me — and I am not fully 
convinced as yet that there is any contest of principle between them, 
and until there be, cui banot would the change be? 

I think your free negro bill a very important one — my opinion 

not lightly formed — therefore not worth much, decidedly is — that 

they are not eitiMene. Present me if you please to Groom,' 

Spaight,' Forney,* etc. , etc. 

Yours truly, 

Jm. H. Bbtah. 

Prom Romidus M. Saunders, 

Washington, Jany. 20th, 1827. 
My dear sir: 

I observe what you say in regard to my proposal to the 

Bank. I can freely say, that I think they ought to take the 

'John Randolph, during the preceding sesedoD of Gongren, had become 
a laughing stock to the Senate. His powers were rapidly failing and he was 
above all things vindictive. Feeling in Virginia was very strcmg against 
him and in consequence he was defeated for re-election and Governor Tyler 
was chosen to snooeed him. Tyler's famous letter to Clay, publiahed soon 
after, made the State as a whole rather regretful of the change. Randolph 
was idolised in his own district which promptly returned him toGongress. 

'Isaac Groom, of Lenoir. 

sRidiard D. Spai^t, Jr. He was a graduate of the University of N<Mrth 
Oarolina and became a lawyer. He served for four years in the House of 
Gommons, two years in Gongress, ten years in the State Senate and in 1835 
became the last governor of North Garolina under the old oonstitution. 

^Daniel M. Forney, of linodn. 
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property, for nothing but my anxiety to free myself from the debt 
and the idea of getting a full price for the property could induce 
me to give their debt the preference to others, which I am under 
primary obligations to pay, yet I flatter myself that in getting that 
discharged, I shall be able in a few years to wipe out every debt. 
They could not lose very much by taking the property. If they 
decline I must sell it for what it will bring, but the proceeds must 
go to other objects. I shall feel thankful for any service you may 
render me. 

I am glad to hear that you are all so decided against the admin- 
istration and that the opposition is settling down upon Jackson — 
rest assured that he is the man that alone can be run with success 
— and you will pardon me for saying that of all others I consider 
him as better fitted for the times. I have had several free 
conversations with Van Buren and read his letters from Albinay. 
He is well disposed towards Clinton, but his party are fixed and 
inveterate against him — ^they seem resolved to frustrate him, if for 
nothing else, to gratify their feelings. Van B. now has a delicate 
and difficult part to play. His election comes on the 6th of next 
month and tho' it be secure, yet some management is necessary. 
His party from what I collect, despise Clinton, hate Adams and 
have no love for Jackson — he is not sufficiently a party man for 
them. If Clinton comes out for Jackson, then it will be very 
difficult to carry the bucktails with him and the old federalists of 
his own party are for Adams. I do not believe much if anything 
is to be gained by running Clinton as V. President. The republican 
party in N. York may be brought to support Jackson, but care, 
management, and time must bring it about. It is very important 
that so large a number of the delegation in the next Congress will 
be opposition men — they will take their predilections home and 
extend them through their States. When Van B. has secured 
himself he will go to work. 

Your remarks are perfectly correct as to Calhoun but that 
matter must be an after thought. Tie is much disturbed at the 
idea of being dropped. You see the Legislature of Penns. are on 
Monday next to go into the nomination of Jackson — if he is 
nominated toUhout Calhoun, then he goes down. I do not much 
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regret it, d-mn him, he is now reaping the fruits of his 4th of 
July letter and other misdeeds. 

The Senate are upon the Bankrupt bill' — its fate doubtful^-we 
upon the Tariff and it is said a prohibitory law of the West Indian 
trade will be introduced on Monday. I trust the 3d of March 
will arrive in time to preclude our doing much harm. 

I shall be glad if Jones should remain, with the understanding 
of resigning next fall — by that time I can have it in my power to 
produce some impression in the West and the league of the present 
session must be dissolved. Unless you offer, Morehead' or 
Bheppard^ will offer for Congress. 

When will you likely resign? 

Yours truly, 

R. M. Saundkbs. 

B. Yancey, Esq. 

Prom Willie P. Mangum. 

Hillsborough, 27th January, 1827. 
My dear Sir : 

1 [An illegible line foLlovos.] learn that a young gentle- 
man who came from Raleigh a day or two ago, reports 
that he heard a public conversation at a dinner table amongst a 
number of members of the assembly, and that it was confidently 
said and seemed to be so understood that in consequence of the 
public excitement indicated at my temporary appointment to the 
Circuit Co. Bench, I had declined being a candidate before the 
Legislature.^ 

This was a bill providing for a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout 
the United States. It was introduced into the Senate by Hayne and faile<l 
in both houses. 

'Probably John M. Morehead, of Guilford. 

^Augustine H. Shepperd, of Stokes. 

^Judice Mangum had heen appointed by Gk>vemor Burton to succeed Fred- 
iTick Nash. His forebodings of defeat were well founded and the combina- 
tion of the East and West which he feared brought about the election of 
Robert Strange and James Martin. Mangimi was elected to the Superior 
Court Bench in 1828 » but his heart was never in his work and he resigned 
in 1830 to beoome a candidate for the United States Senate. 
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It is true that I have neither requested any member nor dis- 
tinctly authorized any one to nominate me; hence it is 
possible tliat the inference may be drawn and by reason of my 
pilence on the subject my friends may not know my inclinations. 
I have seen no member since the month of November, nor have I 
except on this occasion put pen to paiwr on the subject. 

My object now is merely to inform you of my wishes on the sub- 
ject. I have hitherto abstained from any interchange of sentiments 
directly with you on this matter and you can readily appreciate 
my reasons. I know the delicacy of your situation and the jealous 
and illiberal spirit with which you are observed by a certain party 
in this State and I should be very reluctant by any means what- 
ever or for any object to strengthen that spirit. But to the 
subject: — My mind was made up in the summer to accept the 
appointment if conferred; to devote my best exertions to the 
public duties; to turn my studies exclusively to the law; to en- 
deavor to obtain as respectable a standing as my ability would 
admit; and to enter U];x>n those duties as a permanent business. 

Early after my appointment, I was astonished to iwrceive the 
virulence of public feeling growing out of that occasion. If I had 
been elevated over men preeminent for legal learning, or dis- 
tinguished for great or long continued public service, I 
could not ought I to have felt surprized. Whatever estimate the 
public may think that I have formed of my own qualifications, on 
that occasion at least I don't think I am censurable for overweening 
presumption. When Judge Toomer' was spoken of and when it 
was exi)ected that his name would be before the council; 
recognizing as I did the reasonable wishes of the Cape Fear 
district; and the high personal claims of Mr. Toomer; I deter- 
mined to yield to his pretensions; and that determination was 
distinctly announced to Gov. Burton.' But when the other 

'John D. Toomer, of Cumberland, who had been a jud^e from 1818 to 1819 
when he resiicned. In 1829 he was appointed to the Supreme Goort, but the 
appointment was not confirmed by the legislature. In 1836 he went on the 
Superior Bench, but resigned in 1840. 

'Hutchins G. Burton, governor of North Carolina from 1824 to 1827. He 
had already served as attorney general of North Carolina and had been a 
member of Congress from 1819 to 1824. He died in 1836. 
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geutlemen were the only oompetit^rs, I was nnable to view their 
pretensions in the same imposing light. Nor could I perceive 
that either learning, or public services imposed upon me any 
obligation to yield to them. After the appointment was received, 
I exi)ected as a matter of course to hold a poll before the 
Legislature. Nor have I been deterred from persisting in that 
determination, by denunciations as virulent as th^ were unex- 
pected. 

I know full well that the confirmation of my appointment will 
be resisted with great violence and great numerical strength, not 
am I unprepared to meet complete* defeat. 

But I feel that I have been treated with a rudeness and inde- 
corum, as unexampled in former cases, as it was uncalled for by 
my private deportment, — and that too upon an occasion, when to 
grant the most of my opponents the public interest could not 
have sustained any deep injury by my appointment over the 
gentlemen then before the Council. Hence my determination is 
to enter the contest, for I prefer to meet my enemies, and 
encounter an entire overthrow, rather than make a pusillanimous 
retreat. 

A part of the opposition to me savors so strongly of deep politi- 
cal malignity or personal hatred; that my resistance as far as it 
depends upon me, shall at least be manly tho' unavailing. 

My early resignation when I reed, the same appointment in 
1819 will be urged against me and not without effect. I have to 
say to you, (tho' I should scorn to enter publicly into domestic 
reasons for my conduct) that the disastrous turn my Father's 
pecuniary affairs took the year after, left me to choose between 
keeping the appt. and looking coolly on his situation, or to 
abandon my station and endeavor to save as much of the wreck 
as wd. make his situation comfortable. I did not hesitate in 
making the choice, nor shall I ever regret it, whatever may be 
the effect upon my personal advancement. 

I learn that Gen. Stokes' is violently opposed to me, and says 
amongst other things "that but for that damned fellow the 

'Montford Stokee, 
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Moravian suits would have slept forever.'* This in substance 
he urged and was urging strongly agf>t, me this fall in Wilkes. 
I have to say that my decision on that question, after several days' 
argument, has been affirmed by the Supreme CJourt. It was the 
granting the petition for a review of a decree in Equity. 

My own opinion is that the lamented death of that firm and 
honest man Judge Paxton' will make against me. Will it not 
produce a coalition between the southern and western interests? 
Whereas if one vacancy was to supply, the motives to coalition 
would not exist. 

I wish you to understand me. That however proud, as I really 
am of your good wishes, yet I know the delicacy of your situation 
so well that I neither expect, nor do I wish you to mingle in this 
contest in any way to your prejudice. For however anxious you 
may naturally expect me to be in reference to the issue; yet 
knowing that contests of more consequence to the public are yet 
in reserve; I hope I should be unwilling to weaken in any way, 
those upon whom my hopes of success rest. 

I wish Mr. Scott' of Hillsboro to be apprized of whatever is 
contained herein. 

Believe me yours truly and sincerely, 

W. P. Manoum. 

From Lewis Williams. 

Washington, Nov. 80th, 1827. 
Dear Sir: 

I send you the receipt of Oales and Seaton for payment 
of your subscription to the Intelligencer.' I directed them to 
forward the paper to you at Raleigh as you requested — and after 
the adjournment of the Legislature to Milton. 

'John Paxton of Rutherford, a jadge of the Superior GourtB from 1818 to 
1827. 

*Jobn Soott, member of the Hoose of Commons from the borough of 
Hillsboro from 1818 to 1820 and from 1824 to 1827. 

3The NaUonal InteMigencer was a Washington paper owned and edited by 
Joseph Gales and William Seaton, who also owned the I^lei^ta Beyitkr. 
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We have no news of moment. There is much talk about the 
election of Speaker. I think Taylor' will prevail, but by what 
majority, it is difficult to say. 

Permit me to request your attention to a petition from the 

citizens of Surry requesting the erection of a Court House, etc. 

The petition in in the hands of Mr. Hough," one of the members in 

the Ciimnions from Surry. I believe you never wereat Rockford, 

and I will therefore refer you to Mr. Settle' for a full detail of the 

difiadvjuitages and inconveniences under which we are doomed 

eternally to labor if the Court House should be permitted to remain 

at Rockford . But we do not propose to tax the people to effect our 

objects. We wish to make an experiment of putting up all the 

public buildings without resorting to any tax — by the sale of lots, 

etc. Permit me again to request your attention to the petition 

and your aid in this business. 

With great Respect, I am your 

Obt. and very Hbl. Servt., 

Lewis Williams. 
Bartlett Yancey, Esq. 

From Lewis WiUiams. 

Washington, Dec. 11th, 1827. 
Dear Sir: 

In conversation with Mr. CobV the other day I asked 

him if Mr. Crawford would consent to be run as Vice President. 

■John W. Taylor of New York, a member of Congress from 1813 to 1833. 
He was speaker of the House at the second session of the 16th Congress and 
in the 19th Congress. He died in 1854. Williams' expectation was not ful- 
filled, for Taylor was defeated by Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, the can- 
didate of the friends of Jackson. 

"Ephraim Hough. 

Thomas Settle of Rockingham. Mr. Settle was a member of the legisla- 
ture in 1816 and from 1826 to 1828. At the latter session he was speaker of 
the House. He served in Congress from 1817 to 1821 and in 1832 became a 
judge of the Superior Courts and held this position until his death in 1857. 
He was the father of Judge Thomas Settle, of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina and of the Federal Court of Florida. 

^Thomas W. Cobb of Georgia, member of Congress from 1817 to 1821 
imd from 1929 \9 1924, United Stotes Senator from 1824 to 18^. 
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He answered that he would be willing, but added that he would 
not be run as the partisan of either of the candidates for the 
Presidency. I then told him that I should mjrself be unwilling 
to see Mr. Crawford run as the Adams, or Jackson candidate for 
the office of Vice President, but let him be supported by his 
friends as Wm. H. Crawford standing alone upon his own merits. 
To-day I was in the Senate Chamber and Mr. Cobb took occasion 
to say that Mr. Haynes' of the House of Representatiyee from 
Georgia had received a letter from his Brother who was a member 
of the Legislature of that State, stating it as his opinion derived 
from a full and free conversation with the members of the 
Liegislature of that State, that Mr. Crawford would be nominated 
by the Legislature of Georgia as a candidate for Vice President. 
Mr. Cobb seemed pleased with the idea of Mr. Crawford being 
thus brought forward. I said to him that it was the best and 
safest plan of bringing him out for that office and that I would 
write to you on the subject to know your opinion and receive such 
suggestions as you might think proper to offer. If you think it 
advisable to make any movement in this way, be so good as to 
inform me of it immediately. It is the only way of getting Mr. 
Crawford before the nation as a candidate for that office, and if he 
is once out he I am inclined to think would beat Calhoun in 
every State except South Carolina. I understood Mr. Crawford's 
health is very much improved, and the fact of his acting as Judge 
proves sufficiently that he could discharge the duties of Vice Pres- 
ident. Calhoun was elected Vice President by the friends of 
Adams, Jackson, and Clay — and there is no reason why Mr. 
Crawford should not receive the votes of the friends of Adams and 
Jackson. As yet nothing is known as to the person who will be 
run for Vice President on the Adams ticket. Shultz* of Pennsyl- 

'Gbaries £. Haynes of Georgia, member of Congreas from 1825 to 1829 
and from 1835 to 1839. 

•John Andrew Sholze, governor of PennHylvania from 1823 to 1829 is the 
person meant. He was a strong Jackson man and his holding the office for 
BO long a time was regarded as an important element in the campaign for 
Jackson, which began when the House of Repreeentativee elected Adams in 
1825 and only ended when Jackson was elected in 1828* 
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VAnia, OoT. Plemumto/ and Mr. Crawford are all talked of. 

Ooaveniiona are to meet in Pennsylvania, ViTginia« Kentoeky, 

and Ohio at no distant day, and we are anxious to hear from the 

onginal friends of Mr. Crawford so as not to admit of confiict in 

the choice to be made of a candidate for that office. 

If Crawford should be taken op in North Gavolina as a candidate 

for Vice President, without reference to any oth^r candidate for 

the office of President, it would go far in my ofinioa to induce 

other States to take him up also. If taken up I feel confident he 

could be elected, independently of the choice to be made of a 

President. My conversations with Mr. Cobb, and this • letter to 

you are all so many acts upon my own responsibility. You will 

therefore consider the proposition to you as of no move value than 

an original and independent determination of my own. 

Your friend and Hbl. Bervt. 

Lewis Williams. 
Bartlett Yancey, Esq. 

From AugutHne H. Shepper^ 

Washington, ISth December, 1827. 
Dear Sir: 

Altho' I have been in the City some eight or ten days yet 

I have gathered but little information that coold be interesting 

to you The little that has been done in Congress has had 

nothing peculiar to characterize it, unless it be the political 

demonstration contained in the first act. This you have no doubt 

learned in various ways. Waiving all political considerations, the 

election of Mr. Stevenson' is no doubt a fortunate result; for 

■Governor James Pleasants of Vinrinia. He was a member of GongresB 
from ISll to 1819. United States Senator from 1819 to 1822, and governor 
from 1822 to 1825. He served also in the Virginia constitntional convention 
of 1829-1890. 

*AugiMtine H. Sbepperd of Stokes. He served in the iegislattire from 
1822 to 1826, in Oongreas from 1827 to 1839, from 1841 to 1843, and from 
184T to 1851. 

'Andrew Stsvenson of Virginia, member of the legislatare for nmny terms 
and speaker of the lower honse, member of Congress from 1821 to 1834 
speaker of the House from 1828 to 1834, and minister to Great Britain from 
1836 to 1841. He died in 1857. 
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judging from his deportment in the Chair so far, I incline to the 
opinion that he possesses peculiar fitneas for the duties of the 
station. His manner is dignified courteous and yet sufficiently 
decisive and prompt. It may well be said that his elevation 
proves that a majority of the house are opposed to the re-election 
of Mr. Adams, but upon some of the imiwrtant subjects thought 
to be the favorites of the Administration, the same decision I think 
cannot be anticipated. I allude to Manufactures in connection 
with the tariff and Internal improvements for many of the 
advocates of these measures, are hearty Jackson men and voted 
for Mr. Stevenson. This is particularly true of Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, and New York. But little is said on the appointment 
of the Committees, at least not more by way of objection than has 
been the fate of the most judicious selections heretofore. You 
will perceive that Mr. Randolph is Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means.' The time has been when he was no doubt em- 
inently qualified for the station. But he is John Randolph merely 
in the recollection of former days and you need not expect to hear 
of his having raised his voice in the house during the session, 
indeed his constitution is so shattered and gone that he can 
scarcely converse so as to be understood in a private circle. Mr. 
McDuffie' is therefore essentially Chairman of that Committee. 
You will see that The Intelligencer has already been complimenting 
him as to the character of his views, etc., etc. I wish that I were 
sufficiently acquainted with the great ones here so as to be able to 
give you even a slight sketch of their characters and rdative pre- 
tentions. But will you believe me when I tell you I have not seen 
Mr. Adams. I called in order to do so and found him engaged. 
Mr. Clay I have spent an hour with : he is certainly a very pleasant 
man but I think by no means so agreeable and interesting aft Mr. 



'Randolph was bitterly hated by Adams and his selection fot this im- 
portant position was part of the policy of the House to do everything which 
would injure and displease the President. 

'(leorge McDuffie of South Carolina, member of C/ongress from 1821 to 
1835. He was elected to the Senate in 1843, but soon had to resign on ac- 
count of ill health. He was a close friend of Calhoun. 
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Mcl^in/ the P. Maiiter Gen. who I beliere to be the finest fellow 
amongst the dignitarieB of Waahington. The prevalent opinion 
here is that he is in favor of the election of Jackwm. The Senate 
no doubt Qontains an onusoal meaaore of talent. Kr. Webster, 
the ne plus ultra of the Administration has not yet arrived. He 
will in his new station have to breast a formidable array, amongst 
whom I am inclined to think that Rowan' of Kentucky is entitled 
to a very prominent station. And it is to me a matter of no little 
regret that he and perhaps many if not all of the Jacksonites from 
that State are of the relief party and new court School. I have 
frequently heard you express a favorable opinion of the talents of 
Mr. Saigeant.' This conclusion would not result from a view of 
his peison unless jrou were to scan very closely thoee lineaments of 
the face and head that certainly do in many instances give some 
clue to the mind. Amongst the younger gentlemen of the house 
Mr. Sprague of Maine^ I should suppose entitled to a very respect- 
able Rank. Jahn C. Wright' (Gen. Sanders Devil) has the most 

■John McLean of Ohio, who had been a member of Oongreas from 1812 
to 1816, and wae now serving his term as Postmaster General, which lasted 
from 1823 to 1829. Although in the calnnet of Adams, he was a strong 
friend of Jackson and worked for him daring the whole time, osing all the 
power of his position. He was made an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court by Jackson. He came very near receiving the Bepoblican nomination 
for the Presidency in 1856 when Fremont was nominated. He was appointed 
Secretary of War by Tyler, but declined the poei tion. He died in 1861. 

'John Rowan of Kentucky, who was very prominent in Kentucky poli- 
tics from 1799 ontil his death in 18S3. He held many positions and was a 
member of Congress for one term and Senator from 1821 to 1831. 

3John Sergeant of Pennsylvania, member of Congress from 1815 to 1823, 
1827 to 1829, and from 1837 to 1842. He took a very prominent part in the 
Missouri Compromise debates and was later a strong Whig. He was the 
candidate of that party for the Vice Presidency in 1832. 

«Peleg Sprague of Maine, member of Congress from 1825 to 1829, Sens- 
or from 1829 to 1835. He tlien removed to Massachusetts, where he became 
United States judge. 

sjohn C. Wright of Ohio, was a Judge of the Supre.ne Court of his State 
before he became a member of Congress in 1823. He retired in 1829 and 
became the editor of the Cincinnati Gkisette. He was a prominent member 
of the Peace Conference of 1861 and died daring its sessions. 
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shrewd, cunning, sarcastic and disingenious face I have ever looked 
upon. I had as leave fall in the clutches of any other biped that 
I have ever seen. 

Whilst we have little or nothing yet to interest the public, the 
developments at Raleigh have been unsually momentous. What 
mefifiure can we indeed affix tr> the consequences resulting from 
the disclosures in the Treasury department! what a stab to 
public confidence and what a triumph to those who deserve not to 
be seared and what an extensive ?^weep will not public opinion 
embrace in its denunciation. Do my Dr. Sir, let me know what 
is thought in relation to the Brothers who are concerned in the 
management of the Banks. I am truly gratified at Mr. Settle's' 
success in being placed in the Chair of the Commons. I feared 
that some others who believed themselves entitled to the station 
would have entered into a contest for it. It is evidently the best 
selection the house* could have made. 

Remember me to my acqaintances generally. 

Repl. yours, 

A. H. Sheppbrd. 

Prom AugmUne H. Shepperd. 

Washington, 29th Decemr., 1827. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have just received your short letter but though remarkable for 
its brevity it contains enquiry of moment and which my very lim- 
ited information does not enable me to answer with any kind of 
confidence. The demolition of the Turkish fleet by the allies' has 
here been hailed as an auspicious event leading to the conforma- 
tion of Greekish liberty, but from the jealous and selfish views of 
those concerned in effecting the result we can scarce believe that 

'Jadge Thomas Settle of Rockingham. 

K^reat Britain, Russia, aud France in April, 1827, sif^ned a treaty pledging 
themselves to interfere in the war then being carried on between Turkey and 
Greece. Greece accepted the treaty joyfully, but it was rejected with scorn 
by Turkey. On October 20, 1827, the naval battle of Navarino was fought 
between the allied fleets and that of Turkey, in which the latter was almost 
^tirel^ destroyed and five thousand Turks were kiUe^; 
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their interference has been with any other view than that of car- 
ing for them^elvcH nr dictating to the Greeks that form of govern- 
ment which shall suit the crowned heads of Europe and if the 
Greeks adhere to their Republican notions and do not quietly sub- 
mit to the will of their august deliverers that force which has been 
turned against their enemies will no doubt be directed against 
themselves — ^but any state of existence is really preferable to their 
miserable Turkish thraldom. It does not seem probable that a 
protracted state of hostilities will be the consequence of the awful 
demonstration at Navarino. The Intelligencer of this morning 
gives news from Constantinople from which it would appear that the 
Porte not in good faith but yielding to the influence of disastrous 
events will at last seem to submit to the propositions of the allies. 
And so hr as we are concerned no interesting result could it seem 
be anticipated from the speedy cessation of Hostilities. There 
seems to be a general opinion here at least amongst those I have 
heard speak on the subject that what has or probably what will 
speedily take place amongst those powers will not be of a charac- 
ter to effect us very materially either for the better or the worse. 
But another account that I have just read speaks of a sullen de- 
termination on the part of the Turks to fight it out to the last 
or to admit no interference from other powers. Time therefore 
must mark with its unerring impress the truth upon those events 
which are now merely conjectural. 

This being the period of Holidays you will readily guess why we 
are moving on so slowly, but after the greetings of the New Year 
there seems to be a general determination to enter more seriously 
on the business of Legislation. Many interesting Reports will 
come in next week and after mellowing for a while on the table 
they will become ripe for discussion. Private claims, especially 
those for land in Florida and Louisiana are very numerrms and 
important to the government and claimants but on the subject I 
am clearly of opinion that we should cut the matter short by cre- 
ating a Court or Commission for their determination. Congress 
cannot understand them nor has it time even if it did to devote 
to ijiiw. decW9^t 
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Upon Mr. Barbour^e' Resolution to sell the Government stock in 
the Bank of the United States we had quite an interesting discus- 
sion. Mr. Barbour is a very powerful man — remarkably systematic 
and perspicuous — but his mode of reasoning of the most dangerous 
kind — he first seeks to prove that which really requires no argu- 
ment and then attempts very ingeniously to show a striking 
resemblance between the position illustrated and that which he 
seeks to establish. R'm manner of treating the subject is rather like 
the ingenious lawyer than the bold and commanding politician. 

Mr. Oraham is quite a financial Gentleman, his mind is truly 
mercantile and well stored with that kind of information suited 
to the question presented by Mr. Barbour. You have seen proba- 
bly the vote of rejection, 174 to 9. 

My health has not been good and I fear that the climate is too 
humid for my constitution. I am located on Pen. Avenue about 
half a mile from the Capitol. Mr. Mercer,' Bryan' and two gentle- 
men from N. York compose our mess. I wish that I had taken 
your advice and located on Capitol Hill. 

You may rest iissured that I shall be glad to hear from you and 
it during my stay here I can be of any service to you be assured 
that no one would render it with more pleasure. 

Obdy. your friend etc., 

A. H. Shepperd. 

You will excuse the badnessof myhand write when I tell you it has 
been the first experiment with a new silver pen given me by a friend. 

From Augustine H, Shepperd. 

Hall of Reps., 17 Apl., 182«. 
My Dear Sir: 

You have no doubt watched with much solicitude the 

progress of the Bill proposing additional duties upon imiMrts.^ 

Vfohn S. Barbour of Virginia, member of Congress from 1823 to 1833. 

^Oharlee F. Mercer of Virginia, member of Gongreee from 1817 to 1840. 
He -served in the war of 1812. He was president of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company and was prominent for his opposition to slavery. 

^fohn H. Bryan of North Carolina. 

^The ''tariff of abominations'' is referred to. This is a most iatereeling 
ficcount ol th9 pmt played by the South in its adoption, 
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At an early period many of the Southern members looking to the 
features of the Bill afl reported, and believing that its features were 
so offensive to the members of the East as to induce them to vote 
against it and that in the discussion between the East and Middle 
States we of the South should remain silent, and upon questionp 
of amendment should content ourselves in voting so as to retain 
those features which should keep up the opposition of the East — 
Molasses was regarded as the pivot on which the controversy wan 
to mainly turn. In this way we went on prosperously for a time 
until the indiscretion of the foolishly zealous temper of some from 
our section of the Union induced them to come out and taunt- 
ingly tell Oentlemen of the East that they voted for molasses and 
some other articles with a view of making the Bill odious to them ; 
acquainted as you are with the principles of human nature you 
must perceive the injurious effect of such a course. Poor Mc- 
Duffie has exhausted his curses on some of our friends on the sub- 
ject. We have not only disclosed our plan, but defeated its suc- 
cess — for although we have a strong opposition to the Bill from 
Massachusetts and Maine, yet there has appeared in its support a 
majority of 18 on the question of engrossing the Bill. And not- 
withstanding a Mr. Pearce' of Rhode Island is now anathema- 
tising the Bill upon the pending question to postpone it indefi- 
nitely, yet there is but little hope left of defeating it in our own 
house. I have for some weeks since been quite unwell and have 
but lately been able to attend in my seat. Your letter on the 
subject of the mail stage route was laid before Mr. Turner and T 
have to regret that I cannot obtain from him the co-operation 
which I had hoped for. He wishes to hear from his constituents 
and yet it seems he has reed, no communication. 

I shall be truly glad to hear from you. 

Truly yours, 

A. H. Shepperd. 

'Duttee J. Pearce of Rhode Island, attorney general and United States 
district attorney of his State and member of Congress from 1825 to X833 and 
from 1835 to 1837. He die<1 in 1849. 
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From John C. Calhoun, 

Pendleton, 16th July, 1828. 

My dear Sir: 

I forwarded the list of subecribers to the Southern 
Review' to a friend in Charleston who will pass it to the editor. I 
am pleased that you think so well of the first No. which seems to 
be very able. The second, I think equally so; and I feel much 
confidence that it will be able to sustain its character. 

I regret, that I could not make my arrangements to see you, as 
I passed through the State. The incidents of the Winter at Waah- 
ington afforded much matter for reflection, and I would have 
been happy to have gone over them in conversation with you. It 
seems to me, that the government is rapidly degenerating into a 
struggle among the parts to squeeze as much out of one another as 
they possibly can. The South being the least, and I may add 
less avaricious than the other, is destined to suffer severely in this 
odious struggle. Where it will end is hard to anticipate. The 
election of Genl. Jackson which I consider almost certain will, I 
trust, contribute to a better state of things. An honest and 
patriotic President has much in his power. Without some effec- 
tual remedy, our system must fall into disorder. 

The Tariff causes much excitement in our State, which occa- 
sionally breaks out into some extravagance. The attachment of 
the great body of our people to the Union remains however un- 
shaken. They look only to Constitutional remedies under their 
severe sufferings. 

I have no idea that the Legislature will be called. It seems to 
me, that it would be unwise under any view. 

The course that you indicate is certainly the safe and natural 
one, and ought to be relied on [_*'tiiU U fails* ^ crossed out] Should 
it prove inadequate, I see no other remedy, but in the sovereignty 
of the State. That they have adequate power, when all other fails 

The Southern Review was the first of the South' s magazines. It was estab- 
lished in Charleston in 182S and continued to exist for about seven years. 
It was a direct forerunner of the Southern Literary Messenger, 
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to apply ConHtitutionally an efficient remedy I do not doubt* 
The Virginia Report and resolutions in '98 are conoliifliipe on tint 
point. 

With sincere regard, I am etc., etc.» 

J. G.GAumni. 

Hon. B. Yancey. 
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*'No people can have a proper ffelf respect who are not bmiliar 
with the deeds of their ancestors". — Battle. 
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This system imparts to the State the character of a confedera- 
cy of counties". — McMahon. 
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There are other places at which, like some of the foregoing, 
the laws have said there shall be towns; but nature has said there 
shall not' ' . — ^Jefferson . 



COUNTY GOVERNMENT IN COLONIAL NORTH 

CAROLINA.^ 



The proprietary government of North Carolina began in 1663, 
with the royal grant to eight noblemen, who were constituted its 
**true and absolute lords and proprietors," through royal favor, 
and concluded in 1729, amidst public rejoicing, with the sale of 
the property to the Crown. It was the purpose of the Lords Pro- 
prietors to erect certain distinct governments, eight in number, 
each one of which was to be directly dependent upon one of them, 
and they termed these governments **counties." It was their 
intention that these governments should be consolidated into an 
imperial government, but the slow growth of the northern jMirt 
of the province prevented a consummation of their plan, and 
finally brought about the division of the province into North and 
South Carolina. In their concessions of 1665, they interpreted 
the term * 'county'' to refer to the subdivisions of their vast terri- 
tory, which they had received, and it Wiis their design that each 
of these so-termed "counties'* sliould have iis governor, with the 
necessary administrative associates and assembly. In the conces- 
sions referred to, the proprietors spoke of the '* County of Claren- 
don, County of Albemarle, and the County of 

which latter is to be to the southward or westward of Cape Ro- 
mania, all within the province aforesaid.'' Each was to be a 
county palatine, rather than a county in the modem sense of the 
term. Craven was the name attached to the territory blanked 
in the concessions of the Lords Proprietors, and coTtiprised the 
territory immediately south of Cape Romania, wholly without 
the region that later became North Carolina, and therefore is not 
to be dealt with here. Clarendon, the district to the south of the 
mouth of the Cape Fear, though within the territory of North 
Carolina, was early abandoned that its inhabitants might unite 

^This paper was awarded the first prize ofiered by the North Carolina 
Society of Colonial Damee of America for the year 1910-1911. 
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with thoeeoCCraven county a considerable time before there was 
materialized in the unite of either of theHe sections anything re- 
sembling the county of the modem sense, the government of 
which, prior to 1776, is the consideration of this inquiry. 

The earliest successful municipal corporation in North Carolina 
was Albemarle county, comprising the entire area around Albe- 
marle Sound, some 1600 square miles. This government was at 
first smaller than either Clarendon or Craven, but it steadily ex- 
tended its domain over the surrounding territoiy, until at the 
close of the l7th century it became known as North Carolina, and 
embraced that part of the province that extends north and east 
of the Cape Fear. The plan, as I have suggusted, was to have 
very large counties, and these were to be composed of **Pre- 
cincts." Albemarle, and Bath, which was created in 1696 from 
the region to the south of Albemarle, were the only counties of 
this ty];)e which were created, the former being early oomix>sed of 
the '^Precincts" Currituck, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Chowan, 
Edgecomb and Bertie, and the latter of Beaufort, Hyde, Craven, 
Carteret, New Hanover, Bladen and Onslow. These counties, 
with their ''Precincts" which were to be the units of local gov- 
ernment in North Carolina, along with the others that were sub- 
sequently created along the same plan, continued to exist until 
1T68^ when the larger division was abolished, and in its place the 
old precinct, which now was denominated county, became the 
regular local administrative and judicial unit. 

THE CHARACTER OF THE POPULATION 

That the correct importance and appreciation may be attached 
to the local government in North Carolina, that its method may 
be beet understood, and accounted for, a brief survey of the type 
of persons with which it dealt, their character and condition, 
which vrill prepare us for the insight into their conception of jus- 
tice and their methods of administering it — for the laws which 
were enacted were characteristic of the men of the times — is not 
improper here. 

North Carolina certainly cannot be called a ''Receptacle of 
Pissenters and an Amsterdam of religion," as New England was. 
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It was no Nureery of Quakerd'', as Pennsylvania; it was, to be 
sure, no ''Retirement of Catholics", as Maryland; it cannot, I 
think, be peculiarly characterized as the "Delight of Buccaneers 
and Pirates" as South Carolina is accused; it may in no sense of 
the word be ''justly esteemed the happy retreat of true Britons 
and true Churchmen", as Virginia claims to have been; but it 
cannot, I think, be justly termed the absolute * 'Refuge of Runa- 
ways", as Jones characterises it in his "Present State of Vir- 
ginia". Nor do I think that the celebrated Colonel William Byrd 
had sufficient justification for saying, that the inhabitants of the 
province of North Carolina "pay no tribute either to God or to 
Caesar." That both of these statements are partially true no one 
denies; that they are merely half truths and nothing more, the 
candid and impartial students of that period largely confess. 
Bancroft says that North Carolina was settled by the freest of the 
free; men to whom the restraints of other colonies were too se- 
vere. The settlers of North Carolina were by no means a class of 
people particularly fond of a rigid government, and they have 
never been exuberant about the exactions of taxation, local or 
otherwise. Lack of means partially accounts for the latter char- 
acteristic. They were however, says Bancroft again, "gentle in 
their tempers, of serene mind, enemies to violence and blood- 
shed." They were "restless and turbulent in their very imper- 
fect submission to government imposed upon them, but their 
own administration was firm and tranquil." 

The early settlers of the New England Colonies belonged to the 
great middle class of Old England and came chiefly from the towns, 
while the early colonists of Virginia, purely English, belonging 
to the upper and middle classes of the mother country came in 
the main from the rural districts, and brought with them a large 
body of '^servants,'' who were sprung from the very lowest 
classes of England. This approach to white slavery in Virginia 
was abandoned with the introduction of negroes, but the poor 
whites then occupied a condition of life scarcely preferable to 
that of the slave, i he result was that in Virginia the upper olafls 
grasped the reins of government at the start and held them^ 
while in New England, on the «x>ntrary, the mass of the peogle^ 
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from the very earliest time, seized the control of affairs, and in 
that respect Carolina somewhat resembled New England. North 
Carolina was settled by no distinctive class, however, as New 
England and Virginia, but by a heterogeneous population, and thus 
the local organization of Colonial North Carolina was of a mixed 
character such ss would naturally have been produced by the 
manner of its settlement, and the character of its settlers. 

Colonial North Carolina was often turbulent; whethor justi6ed 
through good reasons or not, there were frequent social dis- 
orders among the people. The condition of the masses is partial- 
ly responsible for this, for religious instruction was scant and 
there was unfortunately considerably less of education. No print- 
ing press was introduced into the colony until 1749, ** without 
the advancement of which" said Charles Dickens, in his speech 
at a reception tendered him in New York in 1868, 'Uittle real ad- 
vancement can take place anywhere.'' But coupled with this 
condition of the masses, was the bad administration and the ex- 
cessive demands of the mother country. In their submission to 
this the inhabitants were ''restless and turbulent." Any govern- 
ment but one of their own institution was rather oppressive. 
Thus the county governments were more quiet and better regu- 
lated, because the administration of local affairs was not so close- 
ly subjected to a foreign sway, a fact which should be borne in 
mind through a major part of the treatise, for local self-govern- 
ment, though to be sure it only partially existed in Coloinal 
North Carolina and was precluded by the "fundamental consti- 
tutions," is conceived to be conducive to a liberty loving spirit. 

LAND SYSTEM 

Closely allied and firmly interwoven with the social and politi- 
cal institutions of any government, local or otherwise, is its land 
system. No people can properly find their place in the ranks of 
government until they are settled within some definite area, have 
a fixed abode, have acquired land, which they hold as the proper- 
ty of individuals or which is held by the people as a whole. 
Before a land system is developed, however simple it may be, a 
people strong and numerous constitute scarcely more than 
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"a nomadic horde de8erting one region after another." The 
land system is one of the most important elements, almost the 
fundamental principle of the institutional life of any country or 
section, and its influence is particularly traceable in the history 
of the English race. Local goyemment in Colonial North Caro- 
lina cannot, therefore, be properl^^ studied without some investi- 
gation into its land system. 

The proprietors, being early empowered through their charters, 
announced to those who would become North Carolina colonists, 
the conditions under which they could obtain and hold land. 
With a view of encouraging a rapid settlement special induce- 
ments were offered to large families. In 1663, in their document 
entitled **the declarations and proposal" the proprietors offered 
one hundred acres of land to every '* present undertaker," fifty 
acres for every man servant, and thirty acres for every woman 
servant whom he should bring or tend into the province. The 
early lands were not sold, but leased forever, as it were, the pro- 
prietors being compensated in the shape of quit rents. One half- 
penny per acre was the amount established by the proprietors as 
the quit rent, and from three to five years were allowed for its 
IMiyment. Lands were granted however during 1663 at lower 
rates still, only one farthing per acre being exacted. These low 
rates were aimed at attracting large numbers to Carolina, and 
were unquestionably a distinct advantage to poor colonists. 

In 1663, the proprietors reached a special agreement with the 
unsuccessful settlers at Cape Fear. It provided that 500 acres of 
land should be granted in return for every thousand pounds of 
sugar which were subscribed toward the enterprise, and more or 
less in proportion to the amount of the subscriptions. About the 
same time, the Concession and Agreement of 1665 made provis- 
ion for an elaborate system of head rights, varying considerably 
between 1665 and the close of 1667, which were applicable for the 
entire colony, including Clarendon. Within that county the 
maximum for freemen was to be one hundred acres and the min- 
imum fifty acres. It was provided that the larger amount was to 
be bestowed upon those woo arrived in 1665, and the smaller on 
those who delayed until 1667. In Albemarle, the maTimum and 
minimum offers were eighty and forty acres respectively. 
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The Fundamental Constitutions, though they only designated 
the areas of the baronial grants, were in the nature of an immense 
territorial concession for the entire province. In the celebi-ated 
scheme of government, there was provision for eight Seniories in 
each county — each consisting of twelve thousand acres — and these 
were to be proprietary reserves. The eight baronies in each coun- 
ty were to be given, of course, to the provincial nobility. In 
order that these estates might be kept together, it was provided 
that after 1701 neither the proprietors nor the provincial nobles 
should have the power of dividing their estates. It was permit- 
ted that tracts of land consisting of twelve thousand acres might 
be erected into manors. Thus the ** Inalienable and Indivisible*' 
property of the nobility — which consisted in one landgrave or 
earl, and two caciques or barons for each county — comprised 
ninety thousand acres, or one fifth the entire land of the province. 
The proprietors were to retain as their '* Inalienable and Indivis- 
ible" property a like amount of the lands. The remainder of the 
territory, three-fifths of the entire amount, comprising some two 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand acres, was reserved for what 
was termed **the people." A very successful application of the 
feudal land system set forth in the Fundamental (institutions 
fell flat, but merits attention as the only continued attempt with- 
in the United States to connect political power with hereditary 
wealth. Carolina, however, refused alike an hereditary nobility 
and the dominion of wealth. It is interesting also for its partial 
influence upon the proprietors in their early territorial system as 
applied to the colonists, a system which was not, in its essence, 
materially altered when the Crown purchased the territory from 
the proprietors in 1729. 

As a matter of fact, the land holdings granted by the patentees 
to the common people were very small as early as 1669, for the 
provisions of the Fundamental Constitutions were modified con- 
oonsiderably at that time, and although there were exceptions, 
large grants were very rare. That policy continued on through 
the colonial period. Six hundred and forty acres was usually the 
maximum quantity, although the Assembly passed a law in 1669 
which restricted, for five years land holdings to six hundred and 
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sixty acres. . But, as has been shown, this law did not extend to 
* 'Proprietors/' **Land Graves," und "Caciques." The law was 
early made in order to prevent dispersion of the inhabitants over 
too large an area. The amount which one man could lay hold of 
without purchase in 1669 w«s sixty acres for himself and fifty or 
sixty acres for each ])erson he brought with him. A little later it 
was fifty acres for each person that came without any distinction. 
In 1709 the Proprietors declared that no more than six hundred 
and forty acres should he sold to one man without permission. 
In 1702 the restriction allowed no more than five hundred acres, 
though six hundred and forty acres seem to have been the usual 
maximum holding permitted to one person from a little after that 
date on through 1737, and thereafter, the policy of issuing small 
grants under the Crown, as under patentees, being '^adhered to. 
No inconsiderable man therefore, under the system of land hold- 
ings, could accumulate anything approaching a very extensive 
estate. 

In 1665 the proprietors provided that "Registers or Secretarys 
were to keep exact enterys in faire hookes of all publicke affares 
of the said countyes and to avoid deceiptes and law suits shall re- 
cord and enter all grsunts of the Land howse or bowses from man 
to man. As also all leases for Land howse or howsee ..." 
This provision, now so common, was then unknown to English 
law. It was a marked improvement on the [English system of 
ascert-aining and perpetuating titles. All grants and deeds for land 
were to be acknowledged or proved by oath of two witnesses and 
recorded, and the conveyance first recorded was to be effectual, 
notwithstanding the prior unrecorded conveyance. 

All the laws passed from time to time in r^^rd to registration, 
alienation, transfer, title hy occupation, validity of occupation, 
validity of patents, resurvey, escheat, rent-rolls, and the number 
nf acres to be granted to any one person, were enacted by the 
governor, in cooperation with the two houses of the legislature. 
The governor was empowered to exercise a very careful oversight 
over the settlement of all land granted. It was emphasized that 
he should not allow larger grants than could be well settled and 
cultivated and this was usually a very amiUl amount. In con* 
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junction with the council he decided whether lands had been set- 
tled in accordance with the terms of the grants and whether th^ 
escheated or forfeited, and he was forbidden to issue grants with- 
out a clause reserving the right to vacate the occupants unless the 
quit-rents were paid and cultivation properly carried on, but the 
colonists were often excused for non-compliance with the regula- 
tions. Subsequent provisions concerning the territorial system 
were provided for when the occasion demanded, though thoy were 
better planned than executed, for much looseness and even abuses 
prevevailed. From 1729 however, when the Crown purchased 
the territory, the abuses seem to have been less prevalent, thou^ 
the crown officers were not always very active or particularly in- 
telligent in the discharge of their duties. 

Thus it has been observed that under the patentees and the 
Crown, the policy wns to grant the land in small holdings, and 
this system and policy concerning land determined to a very con- 
siderable extent the economic, political and social life of the col- 
onists. The sytem of land holdings tended to keep North Caro- 
lina a poor colony, while in Virginia and South Carolina, where 
it was the custom to make large grants, a predominant landed 
aristocracy soon sprang into existence. The North Carolina col- 
onists did not escape the influence of the environment, and the 
nature of the local government was, of course, materially influ- 
enced by its territorial system — a system which tended to check 
the colonists in the accumulation of wealth. The consequence of 
a small and not wealtbQr population scattered over a large area 
was that the county, or precinct, as originally designated, obtain- 
ed predominance as a political unit. 

ABSENCE OF LOCAL INSTITUTIONS. 

Among all the American Colonies, town life was least developed 
in North Carolina. With the absence of manufactures and with 
commerce entirely undeveloped, and with a population without 
wealth, towns would have been an unnatural growth. In early 
North Carolina there were very few hamlets, and in certain local- 
ities, a house within sight of another was rare. Amidst these 
situations^ in a boundless forest, there were not even roads, ex* 
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cept as the paths from house to house were distinguished by 
notches on the trees. As late as 1754, North Carolina with twice 
as many inhahitante as its southern neighbor. South Carolina, had 
not one considerable village. Indeed in 1776 New Bern and 
Wilmington were villages of only five or six hundred inhabitants 
each. A town became entitled to a representative in the legisla- 
ture when it was compo^e<i of sixty inhabitants, but even with 
this slight requirement the number of towns represented in the 
legislature never became very great. This of course was to some 
extent due to the fact that the governor was chary of granting 
borough representation, but the population consisted merely of 
small farmers, the climate being especially suited to a rural life. 
Where such conditions prevailed, towns did not spring into being 
at once, nor could men be * 'forced, bribed, nor persuaded to live 
in them when founded." The circumstances which prevented 
the development of town life, and consequently the institution of 
town government, aided the growth of the county system in North 
Carolina and caused it to prevail. 

Towns were thus absent in colonial North Carolina, but more 
than this, there were no territorial distinctions, such as the plan- 
tation, hundred, township and district, as in certain of the other 
colonies, though provisions were made for them in 1665. The 
parish did not come into the colony until it was fairly settled, and 
through the proprietary period it was without uniformity and not 
fully established . In the small number of parishes in which 
there were efforts to maintain the establishment, the sole civil 
functions were to care for the poor and assess the local rate. The 
vestry and church-wardens were clothed with the power to raise 
money by poll-tax not exceeding five shillings in currency a tith- 
able for these purposes. The former of these functions was not 
particularly important, because the rich and almost inexhaustible 
soil of the fertile sections along the rivers which had for ages been 
preparing the soil for easy cultivation by the rich alluvial depos- 
its, produced an abundance of food in the colony. The latter 
function was usually confined to expenditure for religious pur- 
poses, and this being poorly paid by Dissenters, it became little 
more than a voluntary offering by the Established Church. The 
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other 8igni6cant function of the pariflh, the care of the hi^hwajR, 
was, a confliderable time before the introduction of the civil par- 
ish, confided to oflicere appointed by the precinct courts, and it 
so remained. A law of the legislature of 1703 directed that the 
church -wardens should provide weights and measures for the use 
of the precincts, together with "one fair and large book of com- 
mon prayer.'" The "nelect vestry" of the proprietary period 
and the "open vestry" of the roval period performed certain insig- 
nificant functions, but in the main, other than the above, all local 
matters were referred to the jurisdiction of the county govern- 
ments, a fact which attaches more significance and interest to this 
study. The climate, natural environment, land-system, and the 
habits of life of the North Carolina colonists evolved the county 
as the natural type of their local government. 

THE NORTH CAROLINA COUNTY A SURVIVAL OF THE 

ENGUSH SYSTEM. 

County government in colonial North Carolina bears many 
pointsfof resemblance to the English common law parish of the 
sixteenth century, though the Carolina plan of local government 
seems to have been much less fashioned according to the parish 
idea than most of the American colonies, the local governments 
in many of them being a distinct survival of the sixteenth cen- 
tury parish, as those of Virginia and even of Massachusetts. 

It was an early idea of the Lords Proprietors that the large 
divisions of Albemarle, Clarendon, and Bath should be institu- 
tions similar to the county Palatine of Durham, but that idea, as 
has been seen, was inapplicable to North Carolina. The early Pre- 
cinct Courts in North Carolina, however, correspond very closely 
to the Durham Halmote Courts. They were held entirely under 
the control of the Proprietors, and had the same local jurisdiction 
over the same tenants of the Proprietors of the Government. The 
Precinct Courts iunquestionably bear marked resemblance to the 
local courts in Durham, in comiwsition as well as in jurisdiction. 

Though the local system of government in North Carolina 
seemsTto have resembled the English common law parish of the 
sig^teentb century, imd the early courts to have been f^bioned 
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after the Durham Halmote Courts, the county system was, how- 
ever, probably a more distinct survival of the regular English 
county than were the local systems in any of the American col- 
onies. Though county government in colonial North Carolina 
bore many traits of other influences, in essence it was the old Eng- 
lish county in the New World. 

THE CREATION OF COUNTIES. 

Before a fairly minute study of tlie actual jurisdiction and oper- 
ation of a county government is begun, it might be well to consid- 
er rather briefly here the manner of the erection of the precincts 
previous to 1736, and of the counties from that time to the dose 
of the colonial period. Counties are created for the convenience 
of the people who reside in them, and were erected in North Car- 
olina in accordance with the population in the particular districts 
in the province. Unfortunately the rectangular construction of 
the local units had not at that early day been conceived of, and 
perliape would have inconvenienced the people if it had, since the 
I>opulation was widely scattered throughout a large area. The 
counties were therefore erected in accord with the distribution of 
the population and were fashioned largely by natural boundaries. 

The manner of the erection of the precincts, and later of the 
counties, occasioned many disputes. The first of significance 
seems to have arisen with Governor Burrington in 1733. The 
Assembly claimed that the governor and the council alone did not 
have the right of creating new precincts. Burrington had a con- 
troversy with two members of the council about this i)oint and 
succeeded in showing that, save in the case of one precinct form- 
ed in 1722, all had been erected by the governor without the co- 
operation of the legislature. By an act of 1715 the legislatmre 
recognized as legal units of representation the precincts which 
down to that time had been established by ordinances. 

In 1754 Governor Dobbe was instructed to erect counties in the 
southern and western i>art of the province whenever he and the 
council deemed it fit. This was to be done by charters of inoor- 
poration which gave the counties the privilege of sending repre- 
sentativeB to the assembly, but with absolute disregard of the 
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assembly itself. This right of the governor was denied by many 
of the colonists, and for some time after his administration began, 
Governor Dobbs was not enabled to carry out his intentions. In 
1759*'tbe council ordered that the governor issue a proclamation 
to the effect that, upon the dissohition of the assembly elected at 
that time, no writs of election c-^uld be issued to the seversl coup- 
ties unless they took out charters of incorporation from the 
governor. After 1759 the right of representation apparently de- 
pended upon the charters issued by the governor, and the colon- 
ists at that time relinquished their claim in the matter. 

The manner of the creation of the counties seems thus to have 
remained largely unsettled. Controversies and disputes over the 
question were frequent. The indications are that the precincts, 
and later the counties, were erected by the governor and the 
council with considerable disregard for the assemby, though that 
plan was not strictly adhered to. 

Since we have observed the general character of the population 
of colonial North Carolina, have examined the land system which 
determined to a very considerable extent the economic, political 
and social life of the colonists, noted the absence of any imi)ortant 
territorial division save the county, taken a passing glance at 
English local governments of which the North Carolina county is 
a survival, and seen the manner in which counties were created 
in North Carolina, we now reach the main object of this study 
and turn to an examination of the actual operation of colonial 
county government. 

It will be remembered that in the introduction of this paper it 
was seen that the large divisions which the proprietors were 
pleased to term * 'counties'' were abolished in 1738, and that the 
precincts which composed them were at that date denominated 
counties. Previous to that time the precincts fulfilled the local 
function of government, and were the actual counties of the more 
modem term. The operations of their government, therefore, 
are the ones first to be examined. 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE PRIOR TO 1738. 

The pivotal factor of the county administration in colonial 
North Carolina was the county court. The judicial body that 
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constituted the local court administered certain duties, through 
which supreme local importance became attached to them, and to 
the institution in which they served. It is therefore proper to 
speak of the origin of the local court system in North Carolina, 
of the local administration of justice prior to 1738, and later of 
the local administration of justice from 1738 to 1776. 

According to the provisions of the Fundamental Constitutions 
there was to be in each of the large counties a court consisting of 
the sheriff and four justices, one for each precinct, and all were 
to be commissioned by the Palatine's court. But that provision 
was not thus early carried into execution. The earliest records of 
a county court which have been preserved in North Carolina are 
those of Perquimans precinct, which began in 1693. With this 
date the actual operation of the county government properly 
begins. 

Among the powers of the Assembly, as provided in the * 'con- 
cessions and Agreement" which were issued by the Carolina pro- 
prietors in 1665, was that of constituting "all courts for their re- 
spective Countyes, together with ye Lymitts, iwwers and jurisdic- 
tion of ye said Courts." There was also a provision for the num- 
ber of officers, their titles, fees, and perquisites, and penalties for 
** breach of their severall respective dutyes and Trusts." Similar 
instructions were repeated to the governor oi Albemarle, as the 
governor of the province was known previous to the appela- 
tion of "North Carolina," in 1667. These liberal intentions 
were abandoned with the Fundamental Constitutions, and there 
was provided for an elaborate judicial system to be established by 
ordinance after the plan had been accepted. The acts of the first 
assembly of Albemarle, that of January 1669, did not provide for 
the establishment of any courts, unless provisions for that end 
were among the lost records. The court of the governor and 
council in one of the records is referred to as existing, and it 
probably constituted the sole court of the settlement. The in- 
structions of 1670 to the governor and council of Albemarle em- 
powered them to establish as many courts as th^ should deem 
well until "Our Oreat Model of Government" could be put into 
execution. A similar provision was mude in the instruction to 
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Governor Wilkinson in 1681. The instructions of 1685 prcmded 
that the governor should appoint justices and hold courts as set 
forth in the Constitutions. In 1691, Grovemor Ludwell was in- 
structed, with the consent of three of the proprietors' deputies, to 
appoint a judge and four justices to try cases in any of the coun- 
ties in which there were fifty freeholders qualified to serve as 
juries, with one justice for each precinct. 

According to the Fundamental Constitutions, in every precinct 
there was to be a court consisting of a "Steward" and four jus- 
tices of the precinct, who were to judge in all ''criminal crimes," 
except treason, murder, and any other ofiFencee punishable with 
death, to judge furthermore all civil cases whatsoever, and all per- 
sonal actions not exceeding fifty pounds sterling without appeal, 
but where the cause should exceed that value or concerned a title 
to land, and in all criminal causes, in such cases, either party on 
paying five pounds sterling to the proprietors' use, was given the 
liberty to appeal to the County Court. It was provided that tfae 
precinct courts should be held r^ularly in quarter sessions, and 
that the governor should permit no delay of justice. 

Such were the early provisions and arrangements concerning 
the establishment of some type of local court system for the pro- 
vince ©f North Carolina . The several provisions as to the governor, 
and particularly those contained in the Fundamental Constitu- 
tions were not readily placed in operation. The development of 
the local courts underwent a slow, yet normal, development. Cer- 
tainly there were no precinct courts in the old precincts of Car- 
teret, Shaftesbury, and Berkely, of 1672, and so far as can be 
ascertained there were none in any of the precincts which were 
subsequently created, prior to the court of Perquimans precinct in 
1693. 

The precinct courts thus came into existence not later than 1698, 
and probably prior to that date, though the records have been lost 
if there were earlier courts. They were held by several justices 
of the peace in joint session, who were appointed by the governor 
with the approbation of the council, one of whom was usually 
denominated Judge. Frequent sessions cf this court were held, 
Perquimans having in 1703 seven in each year, although the 
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number in different precincts varied, the number of courts and 
justices being influenced by the particular demands in the various 
sections. As there were no court-houses in the province prior to 
1722, the courts met at the private residence of some conveniently 
situated planter. The scope of authority underwent many 
changes from time to time. 

The jurisdiction of the precinct courts as finally regulated, ex- 
tended over criminal offences which were punishable by fines and 
foifeitures, but not by the loss of life, limb or estate. They 
could try civil, causes which did not involve over a hundred 
pounds except actions of ejectment. The court of the single jus- 
tice disposed of all claims for less than fifty shillings. The pre- 
cinct court was permitted to inflict punishment by "fines, ran- 
soms, amercements, forfeitures or otherwise.'' 

Similar to a board of commissioners at the present day, this 
court had many non-judicial duties, administrating over many 
matters of public concern. In the precinct courts, claims to 
head rights were proved. They were also empowered to take 
probate wills, receive entries of lands, when there was no dis- 
pute, and grant letters of administration. Owing to the late in- 
troduction of the parish, they performed many of the duties 
which in ESngland were in the hands of the vestry, and which in 
New England were left to the nelectmen. They fulfilled the 
functions of the English Orphans' Courts, acting as appointed 
guardians and binding children out as apprentices. They looked 
after the general management, opening roads, building bridges 
and appointing overseers of the public highways of the precinct, 
a duty which, although it must have been particularly imi)ortant, 
was only slightly performed through the early period. Further- 
more, the precinct court supervised the administration on es- 
tates, appointed constables and granted franchises for mill sites. 
As a matter of fact, they formed the chief center of local govern- 
ment in North Carolina throughout the proprietary period. 

The decrees of the precinct court were executed by an officer 
called the provoet-marshall, who was in fact merelv a sheriff pre- 
vious to the time when that officer was dignified with the latter 
term in 1738. He was a deputy of the provost-marshaU of th^ 
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G^eral Court, and in general suBtained the same relation to tbe 
precinct court« as the latter did to the Greneral Court. It was a 
XMirt of his duty to summon jurymen, but this ofScer will be dealt 
with slightly more in detail in connection with the county 
officials. 

There was also a clerk, and briefly here, it was his duty to 
keep and transcribe the minutes of the court. Interestingly, on 
the last day of any session of the court the clerk was required to 
read in open court the minutes of all the proceedings, and after 
he had duly corrected all errors, and the document had been 
signed by the justices, it was declared the record of the court. 

There were, naturally, attorneys who took part in the trial of 
cases, and in early proprietary times there was the custom of al- 
lowing advocates, men not bred in the law and with absolutely no 
knowlege of the elements of the law, to use the precinct courts as 
a kind of practice ground. But after some time this practice was 
interfered with through an order of the General Court forbidding 
any person to act as attomey-at-law in the province except such 
as had been licensed by the Chief Justice and Judges of the 
Court. 

In the precinct court, as in the higher tribunal, there were 
juries in the trial of cases. By a law of 1679, the justices were 
to make known to the **sheriff or marshall of the precinct that he 
should cause to come before the court, to act as jurors, as many 
good and lawful men of the precinct, by whom the truth may 
there be better known and inquired of,'' etc. In 1723 the man- 
ner of obtaining juries was described as follows: Lists were to be 
made of jurymen in each precinct, and none could serve whose 
names were not on the lists; of these persons the sheriff was or- 
dered to summon twenty-four, whoso names were furnished to 
him; he was to perform this duty twenty days before the meeting 
of the court, and the persons summoned were bound under a pen- 
alty to attend. On the opening of the court, the names of those 
summoned were called, and if more than twelve appeared, the 
names of all those who were present were put into a box and a 
child under twelve years of age drew from the box, in open court, 
the names of twelve, who constituted the jury for that term. If 
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in any caae to be tried any of these were challenged, then a child 
drew as before from the remaining names of the original twenty- 
four to supply their places. If, at the opening of the term, there 
did not appear enough of those summoned to make a jury of 
twelve, then the court ordered the sheriff or the marshal to sum- 
mon ''talesmen," who, of course, could be taken from the free- 
holders only, whose names were on the jury list of the precinct, 
and who happened to be at the court. When a person had once 
been drawn and had served as a juror for a term, he could not 
again be required until all the others on the list, who had not at 
that time served, had been drawn. 

Mention was made in the outline of the jurisdiction of the pre- 
cinct courts that a single justice had jurisdiction in civil cases 
which did not extend to cases involving more than forty shil- 
lings, and this action along with the observance that law and or- 
der be kept, about which they were to report, might be specified 
as the Justice of the Peace Court. The first record that we have 
of this court was likewise in Perquimans County in 1678, previous 
to the extant records of the precinct courts, although the Justice 
of the Peace Court seems to have been merely a minor division of 
the precinct court. 

These magistrates were given quite an extended range in which 
to display magisterial powers, for in the enimierated powers con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the justices in 1676, it was enacted that 
they should be authorized *'to enquire of the goodmen of the pre- 
cinct, by whom the truth may be known, of all felonies, witch- 
crafts, enchantments, sorceries, magic arts, trespasses, forestall- 
ings, regratings, and extortions whatsoever." The only jurisdic- 
tion of the justice which ever became particularly significant in 
the province, however, was his usual jurisdiction in civil causes 
which did not extend to cases involving more than forty shillings, 
that is when acting alone. 

These magistrates, as was observed in si)eaking of them as jus- 
tices of the precinct courts, were appointed by the governor with 
the approbation of the council. This was usually conceded, for a 
later enactment boldly affirms that "it has always been the cus* 
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torn, time out of mind, for the Governor and Commander-in-chief 
to appoint all officerB in this government, by and with the consent 
of the major part of the council.*' 

The executive ofBcer of this amrt was the constable who was 
annually appointed by the precinct courts, nnd in the main was 
invested with powers very similar to those of a constable in Eng- 
land. Besides those regular duties, they made lists of the tith- 
ables for the use of the vestry and summoned the coroner's juiy. 

There was an extra local tribunal of which it is proper to speak 
in brief, namely the court for the speedy trial of slaves. The pur- 
pose of the court was that the owner might not, by the confine- 
ment of the slave imtil the next court ,lo8e the l)enefit of his labor. 
This court was composed of three justices of the precinct in which 
the charged crime was committed, along with three free-holders 
of th« same precinct, who were required to be owners oif slaves. 
The court convened at a place named by a justice whose commis- 
sion was the oldest of the three, and the trial was conducted ac- 
cording to the same rules of procedure as were in vogue in the 
other courts, excepting that there was no jury, the court deter- 
mining the f:ict8 as well as the law. The slave was allowed to in- 
troduce any lawful evidence in his defense, and was not prohibit- 
ed by th« law from having the assistance of his master or others 
employed for him . After a hearing, the court could pass sen- 
tence, extending to life or member, or might in their own diFcre- 
tion inflict any corporal punishment whatsoever or command the 
proper ofl&cials to execute the sentence for them. 

Such were the inferior courts of colonial North Carolina pre- 
vious to 1738. They were not always particularly effective as 
judicial tribunals, and yet from the records one is prone to be- 
lieve that they were fairly satisfactory considering those austere 
times, dealing with a populatfon that had already acquired the 
reputation of being very lawless, resisting constituted authority, 
and above all things endeavoring to pay little or no taxes, though 
this condition is in itself somewhat reflective on the judicial sys- 
tem in general of that time. Fiske says that in the administra- 
tion of justice ''one might have witnesseil such scenes as contin- 
ued for generations to characterize American frontier life. The 
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courts sat oftentimes in taverns, where the tedium of business was 
relieved by glasses of grog, while the justices' decisions were not 
put on record, but were simply shouted by the crier from the inn 
door or at the nearest market place." 

CHANGES IN COUNTY GOVERNMENT OF 1738. 

As has often been referred to in this paper, in 1738 the great 
counties of Albemarle and Bath, which, be it remembered, were 
not counties of the modem term, with their marshals, deputy 
marshals, and separate courts, through an act passed "by his 
Excellency Governor Gabriel Johnson, Esquire, Governor by and 
with the consent of His Majesty's Council, and the General As- 
sembly of this province" were abolished, and the precincts, which 
had throughout this period laigely fulfilled the functions of 
counties, were now dignified by the appellation. The change be- 
came agitated through neglect on the part of the deputies, who at 
that time refused to perform their duties. Their conduct in many 
other re8i>ects occasioned ' 'great murmurs, discontents and a de- 
lay of justice, greatly injurious to the tranquility of the pro- 
vince." These evils were partially remedied through the aboli- 
tion of the office of provost-marshal of the province, and by di- 
recting a sheriff to be api)ointed in the newly created counties to 
serve instead of the ordinary deputies of the provost-marshal. 
Three justices of the peace in each county were to be recommend- 
ed bi-ennially to the governor by the court of the county, who 
were to be most ''fit and able to execute the office of Sheriff for 
their respective counties." The governor appointed the one that 
seemed to him "meet for the office," and he was to serve the 
next two ensuing years. The same act that changed the name 
"precinct" to "county" naturally changed the old precinct courts 
to county courts, but their organizations and functions remained 
for some years the same in essence as they had been. 

After the act of 1738 changed the precincts into counties, 
through many subsequent acts the newly created counties under- 
went many divisions and alterations, others were erected from 
them, "and the boundaries were settled and altered from time 
to time as were most suitable to the circumstances of the inhab- 
itants." 
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LOCAL ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE FROM 

1738 TO 1776. 

The policy of the patenteee in the local judicial system was per- 
mitted U) continue! until 1746. The most significant factor of 
local government, the county court, was then reorganized, as was 
the superior court. By the act of 1746 the precinct or county 
courlH were much more fully organized. **For the better estab- 
lishment ()f tiie County Courts" it was enacted that they should 
be held four times in each year, and that the justices of the peace 
'* shall have power and authority, as amply, and fully, to all in- 
tents and purposes as the Justices of the Peace in the counties of 
England as well out of their Court of Quarter Sessions, as within, 
to preserve, maintain, and keep the peace within their reEipective 
counties." Four sessions yearly were to be held in each county 
by three justices of the peace who were now as in the previous 
period appointed by the governor with the approbation of the 
council. The justices of the peace, when in session, had the 
power of hearing and deciding all matters in law wherein the 
amount in litigation was above forty shillings and not more than 
twenty pounds, acts of '^trespass and ejectment and writs of for- 
medom being excepted." These oflScers likewise heard * 'petty 
larcenies, assaults, batteries, trespasses, breaches of the peace, and 
any other ofTenees of an inferior nature, forgery and perjury 
being excepted." They were furthermore to hear all cases 
of legacy, intestate estates and matters concerning orphans. 
There was a provision made for appeals from this court to the 
superior court. The prosecuting officer in these county courts 
was a deputy of the attorney-general of the colony, the deputy 
for each county receiving his appointment from the attorney- 
general. 

Through an act of 1754, the assembly defined the powers and 
duties of the Court of Quarter Sessions, and enlarged its jurisdic- 
tion. This act, however, was repealed by the Crown. The local 
sessions were almost entirely under the control of the provincial 
officers, especially of the legislature, and to extend their jurisdic- 
tion meant further limitation of the superior courts which were 
more directly under the Crown. The repeal of the act of 1754 
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was not sufficient to check the legislature, for in 1760 another act 
was passed extending the jurisdiction of the inferior courts to 
cases involving fifty pounds. This act was likewise repealed, but 
after it had operated for a short time. The assembly soon relin- 
quished its demands, and i>a8sed in 1762 an act which limited 
the jurisdiction of inferior sessions to twenty pounds, although 
it passed at the same time an act providing for a trial by this in- 
ferior tribunal of the cases involving as m«ch as fifty pounds, 
which had been begun but not completed according to the act of 
1760. The provisions of the act of 1762 were continued, though 
very slightly modified through the acts of 1764 and 1768. In 
1773 the question of extending the jurisdiction of the lower courts 
again arose. After many disputes between the lower house and 
the governor, an act was again passed providing that the inferior 
courts should have jurisdiction in cases involving amounts as 
large as fifty pounds. Governor Martin through force of condi- 
tions, gave assent to the act, but it received the ordinary fate with 
the Crown, being repealed. The Crown replied that it was wiU- 
ing to allow the officers of the court to be appointed by the pro- 
vincial officials, that their powers, duties, and methods of pro- 
cedure bf) defined by the assembly, that the session might be 
practically independent of the Crown, but this indep<^ndence must 
be within small limits. 

Below the County Court of Quarter Sessions there was, in the 
precinct court, a still smaller court, the court of one or two mag- 
ifitrates, the lowest court of the judicial department. This session 
of the magistrates, as we have seen in connection with the pre- 
cinct courts, was one of the very oldest of the provincial courts. 
It continued throughout the royal period with practically the 
same jurisdiction as was granted it by the patentees, being pro- 
vided for in the royal period by an act of 1741. Each county 
had several magistrates, appointed by the governor in conjunction 
with the council, having jurisdiction in actions of smaller amounts 
tl^an those prescribed for the regular inferior sessions, anH like- 
wise had much to do in keeping the peace and in administering 
justice in general in an elemementary way. The executive of 
this court was the constable, as in the previous period. 

ObeervatioD8 of the precinct and county courts indicate that 
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they were in essence the same, few changes of significance being 
made in tlie local court system after 1738, though many consid- 
erably important ones were agitated. The county courts were 
more fully organized than the previous ones, naturally growing 
with the development of the population. Both courts were held 
by the justices of the peace, the decrees of the precinct court be- 
ing ex<*cut»Ml by an officer called the provost-marshal, while the 
decreed of the latter courts were executed by a like officer under 
the cognomen of .sheriff. There was the officer of clerk in both 
systems, with like duties in each, though he waff constituted dif- 
ferently under the latter system, and was later enticed to fraudu- 
lent extortions. The court of the magistrate in the precinct 
court was very similar to a corresponding court of the latter 
period, the executive officer in each being a constable. Attorn- 
eys at-law practiced in the county court as well as in the former 
system. The services of a jury were, of course, as essential to the 
later as to the earlier tribunal. The extra local court for the 
speedy trial of slaves existed in the local judicial system after 
1738, and was perhaps a court of more activity during those 
later times. It is therefore justifiable to say that in essence 
the local court system of the patentees continued through U\e 
colonial period, though there were many slight alterations. 

The great weakness of the court system of colonial North Caro- 
lina was its instability, though the local courts were never sub- 
jected to the severe alterations that the superior courts under- 
went. The court laws were usually temporary and on account of 
political disputes between the Assembly and the governor, their 
existence was usually limited to a specified time, usually two 
years. This led to much legislation with its consequent agita- 
tion and discussions regarding courts and court systems. The 
courts were frequently modified, and this, through contentions 
and controversies between the different parties, allowed the pos- 
sibility of having no courts at all. In a few instances the single 
court of activity in the province was the justice of the peace court. 
That the system and administration of justice should under the 
conditions be rather inefficient, and even at times chaotic, was 
perfectly natural. It cannot be denied that a lack of intelligence 
and energy on the part of the representatives of the colonists 
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often occasioned the absence of justice, but this is likewise attrib- 
utable to a lack of intelligence in many instances on the part of 
the Crown, and to a lack of intelligence, industry, and character 
on the part of the Crown officials in the province. In 1768, dur- 
ing the closing years of Governor Tryon's administration, the court 
question was again taken up, and, while the general features were 
left unaltered, the duration of the same was extended to five years 
instead of two, as formerly, and this in itself greatly remedied 
the judicial system. That act constitutes the last significant 
change in the court system of colonial North C^arolina. 

COUNTY OFFICIALS. 

The county officials of significance in colonial North Carolina 
comprised the sheriffs, justices of the peace, clerks, registers, 
treasurers, constables, and coroners. Nearly all the legislation 
relating to the county refers to the county courts or to the sheriffs 
as their executive officers. Whatever records of the counties have 
been preserved are mainly county court records. Most of the 
above named officers, it will be observed, were purely oflBcers of 
the local court system, and most of the others were closely allied 
with it. In dealing with the inferior courts it was ne<*essary to 
say something of the court officers in that connection, and thus 
we gained an insight into their duties then, and therefore they will 
not be dealt with in much detail here, though it should be re- 
membered that they constituted perhaps the most important 
officers of the local system of government. 

The most imjwrtant officer of the county system was the sher- 
iff, his principal services being connected with the county court. 
He was the rainiHerial officer of the county. Previous to 1738, this 
officer, as has been suggested, was called marshal, but at that 
date the title was changed. He secured his office through ap- 
pointment by the governor, and was a freeholder residing in the 
county, and had to **find surety for one thousand ponnd*« sterling 
that he should faithfully discharge the duties of that office and 
account for and pay all publickand private moneys by him re- 
ceived as sheriff." The sheriff served and executed all writs 
issued in the name of the king, *'of whatever nature they ar«, 
gainst persons, lands and goods in the county and made retains 
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of those writ«." For serving and executing all writR the sherilf 
was allowed certain fees by an act o^ 1748, and for '*all sales he 
had a commission not exceeding two and one half percent, of six- 
pence in the pound of the price of the goods sold, and for all pub- 
lick moneys by him received he had a commission of eight per- 
cent, allowed liim.*' The sheriflF's duties varied from time to 
time, but in the main they were similar to the duties of the sher- 
iffs of the English shires. Every county of North Carolina bad a 
sheriff, an officer of "trust and importance in the county," though 
at times one sheriff would be changed to perform duties in another 
county. He was amenable to the governor and received his in- 
structions from him. The earliest duties performed by him were 
serving writs and processes. He had custody of the county jail, 
imprisoned criminals and inflicted corporal punishment and at- 
tended executions. He held the elections for burgesses and sum- 
moned juries for the inferior and General Court. He was also 
the collector of public duties, and until coroners were appointed, 
he was obliged to view dead bodies and *'wam the enquest." 
For some time his duties remained as above outlined except that 
he was relieved from acting as coroner. 

Possibly the most important duty of the sheriff was as the col- 
lector of public duties, in the performance of which he was often 
subjected to severe treatment by the delinquents. The sheriff was 
furnished with a list of all the taxables in the county, "that is all 
the white males above sixteen years of age and all mulatoes, mas- 
ters and slaves male and female above the age of twelve, and by 
this list he collected all the public or provincial poll." The 
sheriff was empowered to collect the poll tax by an act of the 
assembly with the county tax which was imposed by the justices 
of the peace and the inferior court "upon their several counties 
for contingent charges," and the parish tax which was imposed 
by "the vestry for the behoof of the minister and other parish 
charges. ' ' This officer had the power of * 'distraining for all these 
taxes and a fee of two shillings and eight pence currency for every 
distress." 

Such were the duties of the county sheriffs of colonial North 
Carolina. The same person could be elected and continue in 
office for au indefinite number of years, with one limitation, 
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namely, that at the expiration of two yeare of service, if he could 
show certificates or receipts from the treasurer **by which it 
might appear that he had settled with that office for the pnblick 
taxes by him collected in his county," he was discontinued as 
sheriff. 

Justices were early appointed by the governor and council of 
North Carolina to serve for life or during good behavior, and 
when any important county business was to be transacted, such 
as levying taxes, electing county officers, accepting their Ixmds, 
and making contracts for the county, a maiv)rity of the justices 
were required to be present. Other business could be transacted 
by a mtajority of the justices. 

The office of justice of the pesuce had it« origin in ancient times, 
and in colonial North Carolina was regarded as a dignified, hon- 
orable, and important position, and our forefathers felt highly 
honored when clothed with its dignified and important powers. 
Peace is the very end and foundation of civil society, and in the 
maintainance of this the justice of the peace was an indispensable 
officer in the administration of justice and orderly enforcement of 
the laws. 

At common law a justice of the peace bad the power, when a 
felony or breach of the peace had been committed in his pres- 
ence, to personally arrest the offender, or command others to do 
so, and had the same power to prevent a breach of the peace, 
which was about to take peace in his presence. If, however, the 
crime was not committed in the presence of the justice, he could 
not arrest or order an arrest, except by his written warrant based 
upon oath or affirmation. 

The justice or the magistrate was the king's main reliance for 
the preservation of order, and in colonial America he was the 
principal officer in the administration of the laws of organized 
local society. 

As in the precinct courts, so in the county courts there were 
demands for a clerk, and this officer existed in each of those tri- 
bunals, receiving his appointment from the secretary oi the pro- 
vince previous to 1762, and serving during good behavior. In 
1762 a clerk for the province was appointed by the Crown, and 
this officer thereafter appointed the clerks of the countv oourts. 
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Evidence seemB to substantiate the claim that by appointing 
clerks for good conduct the clerk of the Pleas of the Crown re- 
ceived a considerable sum of money in the shape of a bonus. 
These county clerks were under bond to the justices of the pence 
of the counties, but seem to have been more amenable to the 
clerk of the province than to the magistrate, since their offices 
more particularly resided there. 

In connection with the land system in North Carolina we saw 
that registers were created '*to keep exact enteryes in faire bookes 
of all publicke aflfaires of the said countyes," etc The office of 
the register thus came into existence almost with the colony. A 
law of 1715 provided that the officer should be appointed by the 
governor from three freeholders who should previously have been 
selected by the voters in the precinct. There was thus at first 
a popular element in the selection of registers, but later they were 
appointed by the governor without previous nomination. The 
duties of the regi.ster were registering deeds, which were often for 
personality, and were acknowledged in the precinct courts, and 
until the appointment of parish clerks, the recording of births, 
marriages, and deaths. 

Treasurers were not early provided for in North Carolina, the 
first bill that I have been able to find in the records establishing 
that office being dated 1746. The treasurers were, by law, to 
account with the assembly, and the constant practice was for 
them to do so before a committee appointed by the house, who 
re-examined the sccormts on the report of their committees. 
Their duties were very similar to those of the county treasurer of 
the present day, though serving in territories where the popu- 
lation entertained no great love for taxation it seems to have 
been an office of much less activity than even at the present time. 

The office of constable was another important office in colonial 
North Carolir'a, ithough that statement may seem somewhat 
strange to us now. The office originated in the most remote 
days of the past and was early introduced ' into North Carolina. 
The constable was then, as now, the ministerial officer uf the jus- 
tice's court. He acted when commanded by the justice, if acting 
within his jurisdiction. 
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The concessione of 1666 provided for coroners. At that time 
the officers were appointed by the governor and the council, and 
a law, which Governor Burrington declared an old one, would 
indicate that this method was retained throughout the proprietary 
period, and probably they were so selected afterwards. The office 
of coroner seems to have been one of inactivity during the early 
days. The slight mention of the holders of this office in the rec- 
ords would indicate that their services were never particularly 
significant. 

EVILS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

In the description of the county officers it has been seen that 
the magistrates, sheriffs, and constables were largely appointed 
by the governor, usually in conjunction with the council, but the 
members of that body were themselves selected by the governor. 
The clerks of the county courts and register of deeds were selected 
by an officer called the Clerk of the pleas, who having bought 
his office in England came to North Carolina and peddled out 
* 'county rights" at prices ranging from four to forty pounds 
annual rent per county. In 1772 these rents amounted to five 
hundred and sixty pounds per year **from an absolutely sinecure 
office,*' as Grovemor Martin said. It was a vested right, how- 
ever. All this was done openly, for "farming out offices,*' as 
buying and selling them wsa called, was at that time an honor- 
able occupation. Under that system, there was of course no re- 
sponsibility to people, and an unhealthy state of affairs was soon 
produced. There came to be a self-perpetuating circle, composed 
of officers, lawyers, justices, and their dependents, controlling 
local affairs, and with interest widely different from those of the 
people. Popular discontent could not make itself felt in legal and 
accustomed channels. 

As a result of the foregoing situation, the unlawful extortions 
of the county officials, and the non-performance of their duties 
were their characteristic traits towards the close of the colonial 
government. The first and perhaps primary cause of the War 
of Regulation was the unlawful exactions of fees by clerks and 
refpi^ters of 4eeds. There is plenary proof that the county o^cilUl 
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made undue extortions. Governor Tryon in bis dispatch to the 
home government in 1768, confessed that the Register and Clerk 
of Orange had been found guilty of taking ''too high fees." 
Colonel Fanning, the Regiflter of Deeds of Orai^ge, ^as pzoee- 
cut-ed and duly convicted, and fined a penny and costs. The 
records do not show that he was ever subjected to any sentence 
whatever. As it wjis with the Register of Deeds, so it was with 
the Clerk of the C^>urt and the Sheriff and his deputies, and as it 
was in Orange, so it was in Annon, Rowan, Mecklenburg, and 
various of the other countieH. 

Tryon himself said that, from various causes, partly from the 
embezzlement A the sheriffs, not more than one-third the tax 
levied was paid to the public treasury. The defalcation of the 
slieriff-^ oiicurred for many years, so that the total indebtedness 
of the various ones in the several counties amounted to more than 
sixty-four thousand pounds in 1770. In every county there were 
(lefalciitions on the part of the sheriff or one of his deputies, and 
in most instiinces, on the part of more than one. It was a har- 
vest t'me in general for county officials — a time for court-house 
rings and coirt-house cliques. 

The grievances were further hightened in communities where 
almost all debts were small by the manner of collecting them. 
Under the law at that time, all sums over forty shillings were 
sued for and recorded in courts of record, thereby creating an 
immense business for the minor courts with clerk's fees and other 
costs corresponding, so that the extortion of county officials, as 
Judge Haywood said, **fell with intolerable weight upon the peo- 
ple." This was undoubtedly true, for in one case on record, 
the cost equalled fourteen times the amount involved. 

Of the thirty-four county court clerks in 1772, only eight or 
nine had complied with the outstanding requirement to furnish 
the governor with a table of their fees, accompanied by a certifi- 
cate that such tables were put up in their respective ofiices. 
Treasurers failed to account with the assembly. The sheriffs con- 
fessed that they had observed several deficiencies in their collec- 
tions, but they added that **in the confused state of the province, 
from the turbulent dispositions of factions, cabals and dangerous 
insurrections, it could not with reason be supposed that sheriffs, 
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more than ma^trates and other officers could fully discharge 
their functions. *' Temptation to irresponsible corruption was 
tha rule and not the exception in every office, and as a matter of 
course, **Corruption stalked abroad throughout the land, uncon- 
cealed, unawed and unabashed." 

The first formal complaint was made in June, 1765, in the 
famous Nutbush paper of Granville County, This paper set forth 
the grievances under which the people professed to labor. It 
complained of illegal exactions of lawyers and clerks, and de- 
clared that ''few of you have not felt the weight of these iron 
fists." Fuller complaints were made in Orange and Anson in 
1766. Protests were sent to the Assembly, but there was no re- 
dress of grievances. That these grievances were real and not 
imaginary no one denies. The mild protests of 1766 and 1767 
went unheeded and the era of force and threats began. The 
sheriff was warned that any effort to collect tax would be at his 
peril. He did not heed the warning and seized a mare, bridle, 
and saddle for taxes and was subjected to severe punishment for 
his action. 

The unhealthy situation, with no redress of grievances for the 
oppressed, resulted in the War of the Regulation, which culmi- 
nated in the battle of Alamance. The loial benefits which result- 
ed from the revolt were the regulation of attorneys' fees, the 
directing of sheriffs in levying taxes, inferior courts were author- 
ized to eotablish tobacco ware-houses wherever needed, county 
officers of importance were placed under bond, and provision was 
made for a more speedy and cheaper collection of small debts. 
These improvements came during the last years of colonial gov- 
ernment. Soon there was to be a more significant revolt; the 
Royal (Governor. Martin, was to ''seek refuge on the Wilmington 
sloop-of-war, " and saner provisions of government were to be 
enacted. 

Having seen the character of the population, the land system, 
the local administration of justice, the county officials and their 
fraudulent extortions, there remains but one other significant 
point in the county government of colonial North Carolina, 
namely, the representation of the county in the Assembly. 
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COUNTY REPRESENTATION IN ASSEMBLY 

When Bath County was erected, it was with the provision that 
the precincts of the territory could send only two members each 
to the legislature, while those of Albemarle were allowed five 
each, and from this early di£Ference in representation, though at 
first the precincts of Albemarle were much larger and much more 
populous thaii those of Bath, there grew up a system of unequal 
representation which was ever thereafter a subject of frequent dis- 
putes and controversies. The system became a gross injustice to 
the large and populous western counties, and contention was not 
out of order. 

Representatives were voted for by **all freeman," the qualifica- 
tions required from the electors being a freehold of fifty acres, 
and six months residence in the county. Foreigners bom out of 
the king's allegiance and not '*made free," (presumably natural- 
ized) ''negroes, Mulattoes, mustees, and Indians," were not al- 
lowed to vote. Every voter, then as now, was required to be 
twenty-one years of age. The elected were required to have a 
freehold of one hundred acres and to have been for twelve months 
a resident of the county. 

The earliest elections in North Carolina are interesting enough. 
The sheriff presided and took the vote which the freeholders cast, 
and those who were absent from the polls were liable to be fined. 
**A11 voted openly and aloud without the intervention of the 
speaking ballot. The candidates sat on the magistrate's bench 
above. The sheriff stood at the clerk's table below; called every 
voter to come and how he voted. The favorite candidate invari- 
ably bowed to the friend who gave him his vote, and sometimes 
thanked him in words. All over the house were men with pens 
and blank paper, who kept tally, nnd could at any moment tell 
the vote that each candidate had received. . . . The election 
over and the result proclaimed by the sheriff, forthwith the suc- 
cessful candidates were snatched up, hoisted each one on the 
shoulders of two stalwart fellows, with two nio^'e behind to steady 
him, and carried thus to the tavern . . . where there was a 
free treat for all at the candidate's charge. " 
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Later every voter was required to vote by ballot, signed with 
his name, and the returning officer was authorized to question the 
voter upon his oath whenever he doubted his qualifications or sus- 
pected him of having previously voted elsewhere. Whenever the 
returning officer knowingly received an illegal vote, he was liable 
to pay, first a fine of twenty pounds to the governor to be applied 
in building a court-house, church or chapel somewhere in the 
province, as tne governor might direct; secondly he was answer- 
able in damage to a like amount, recoverable by an action at law 
in any court of record, **at the suit of any person who by a ma- 
jority of votes ought to have been returned.'' 

CONCLUSION 

The climate, natural environment, land system, and the habits 
of life of North Carolina colonists evolved the county as the nat- 
ural type of their local government, of which the county court 
was the pivotal factor. County government in colonial North 
Carolina has been studied thus minutely inasmuch as through a 
correct understanding of the system of local government, the sys- 
tem in the administration of which the people were the least 
checked by the mother country, we learn their methods of admin 
istering justice, get an insight into their methods of government 
and their conception of justice, and thus the character of our 
forefathers is visualized to us. Dr Battle is probably correct when 
he says that no people can have the best "self respect who are not 
familiar with the deeds of their ancestors." This inquiry has 
been made with that thought constantly in mind. The county 
system of ante- Revolutionary North Carolina has been studied 
thus in detail, furthermore, in view of the fact that it served par- 
tially as a model, though considerably lees than either Virginia or 
Massachusetts, for similar institutions in the South and South- 
west. 

In this system of government, the dominant idea was gradation 
of power from the governor downward, not upward from the peo- 
ple. There seems to have been centralization in government but 
decentralization in other things. The necessary tendency to 
strong centralization was often counteracted, however, by the 
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SOURCES 

In the preparation of this paper, I have made constant use of 
the recent History of North Carolina by S. A Ashe, and of the 
Colonial Records, as sources. I have investigated all of the his- 
tories of North Carolina in the Library of the University of North 
Can>lina, in fart, but I have checked the statements that I have 
gotten from the older of these works with the Colonial Records. I 
have foimd Dr. Raper's work on Knglish Colonial Gk)vernment 
particularly valuable. In dealing with the period prior to the 
War of Regulation, articles of Bansett, Connor, Sikes, and Weeks 
have been found very helpful. For specific purposes the works 
on the local institutions in early Virginia, Maryland^ and the 
New England Colonies have been investigated. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA CONSTITUTION OF 1776 

AND ITS MAKERS* 



Mr. President and Oevtlemen of the North Carolina Historical Society: 
I am glad to be with you tonight. I esteem it both a privilege 
and an honor to address this venerable Association. I have 
chosen a somewhat hackneyed subject — The Constitution of 1776 
and Its Makers — but, from the nature of that constitution and 
the difficulties under which it was conceived and promulgated, it 
must have a perennial interest to North Carolinians. 

If I were forced to select the year which b<«t illustrated the 
character of the people of North Carolina, in all the years of its 
history, from Roanoke Island to the prasent, 1 should choose the 
year 1775 — a year of suspense and yet of action and of prepar- 
ation. The last Colonial Assembly had met in New Bern April 
4th, only to be dissolveil by the irate governor Martin, on the 
8th. The second Provincial Convention had met at the same 
place, April 3rd and had adjourned on the 7ih, aft«»r emp(»wering 
John Harvey, or in case of his ileath, Samuel Ji»hnsttm, U) order, 
at his discretion as to time, an election of delegates for a third 
convention at Hillsboro. The battle of Lexington had been 
fought April 19th, and the news of it, by express, had entered 
the province Wednesday, May 3rd, and, passing by Eden ton, 
Beaufort County, Bath, New Bern, Onslow County, Wilmington 
and Brunswick, had left it at the Boundary House, Tuesday, 
May 9th. Governor Martin the last week in May had fled from 
New Bern and, on June 2nd, had taken refuge at Fort Johnson. 
Finding that fort not secure from attack, he had had it disman- 
tled and had l)oarded the **Cruizer", sloop of war in the Cape Fear 
river. The battle of Bunker Hill had Ijeen fought June 17th, 
and troops and munitions of war were being hurried to America 
by the British government, and its Atlantic fleet was hovering 
off the coast. A large majority of the Regulators in Orange, 
Guilford, Rowan, Surry and Anson, and nearly ail the Highland- 

*A paper read before the North CarulinuHisturical Society, February 5, 1912. 
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ere in Cumberland, were fltill loyal to king and parliament. Here 
and there throughout the province, too, were groups of men — 
merchants, officeholdere and their dependents — who were no less 
loyal, while everywhere and in all sections were to be found neu- 
trals, — those who from constitutional timidity, or conservatism, 
could not take a decided stand ; and in the extreme east and mid- 
dle sf»ctions of the province were many Quakers, — all non-com- 
batants. Over against these were the patriot Whigs, a minority 
of the people of North Carolina, at that time, but led by the 
best, the wisest, the boldest and firmest of their neighbors, — men 
whose character and attainments gave greater force and power to 
the movement, than mere numbers could give it. These in the 
latter iMirt of 1774 and early in 1776 had organized Committers of 
Safety cx>nfessedly exercising a usurped, but very necessary, author- 
ity, governed with an extraordinary firmness and boldness, tem- 
pered, however, by as remarkable moderation and wisdom. They 
dealt strictly with open foes, — they must reiuint or Irave, — l)ut 
very tenderly and considerately with those who might l»e won to 
the cause. These, unmolested, were either left to persuasive 
force of events as they unfolded, or were tactfully urged to make 
common cause with their neighbors, in resistance iigains^t oppres- 
sion. The power these Committees exercised was pmctically ab- 
solute. It could not \ye efWcient without being so, — but it was 
rarely exercised oppressively. The public safety, with foes at 
home and abroad, was, of course the supreme law, and all who 
threatened it must l>e dealt with firmly and expeditiously. There 
could be no half measures here. Safety could be found only in 
overawing foes alx)ut them, while they prepared to meet those 
from abroad. If this application of the law of self defence worked 
hardship to individuals, it wss because they were willing to put 
themsolvos in opposition to it, and, doing so, they must bear the 
consequences. 

These Committees In reality constituted the only civil govern- 
ment in the province, though Governor Martin, lx»fore he was 
driven fn)m New lk»rn, by the Committee of that town and after 
ho had taken refugi^ in thesl(N>pof war, **Cruizer,'' pretended to 
exercise the functions of government. He was, however, a mere 
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paper governor, enforcing his authority by paper proclamations; 
dangerous only from his intrigues with the Highlanders, Regula- 
tors and negro slaves. There were no courts, save those of jus- 
tices of the peace and a few courts of Oyer and Terminer, held, 
by order of the Assembly, in the fall of 1774 and the early sum- 
mer of 1775 by Alexander Martin, Francis Nash and Richard 
Caswell. There was no military organization, except a few inde- 
pendent companies and the militia, which in some counties was 
preparing itself for defence by more assiduous drilling and more 
frequent musters, though men, everywhere, were looking about 
them for implements of destruction, furbishing old arms, pur- 
chasing new, seeing that their powder horns and bullet pouches 
were filled, and anxiously searching everywhere for the source 
of a new supply of powder and lead, when the old should be 
exhausted. Away from the mail route in the east men ran to- 
gether at the coming of every chance traveller to hear the latest 
news, and the mail, itself, with its rare newspaper, containing 
the latest from Virginia or Massachusetts, drew great crowds. 
And yet throughout it all there was little excitement. Awed men 
were by the stately movement of great events, curious as to the 
present and solicitous as to the future, but they were ready to 
meet that future with steadfast firmness and undaunted cour- 
age. Tliere was practically no civil government, practically 
no courts, yet among a populace, in some sections so free and 
independent that they were almost in a state of nature, there was 
no anarchy and little lawlessness. It was the Anglo-Saxon at his 
best, — preparing to defend his imperilled liberties in the midst of 
revolution. There was no dethroning of God to set up a Ooddess 
of Reason; no chattering and shrieking and running hither and 
thither; no following of harlots and foul-mouthed fishwives to 
rapine and arson and murder; no savage slaughter of the inno- 
cent; no insane revelling in blood for vengeance's sake; in short 
no guillotine, no Robespierre, no reign of terror. Instead, their 
instinct for self government asserted itself, and, at the call of 
Samuel Johnston, they met at Hillsboroin August 1775 to organ- 
ize and set in motion the machinery for the new state. They did 
not know that tbey were forming a new state; tb^ did not 
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intend their action to be understood as a declaration of indepen- 
dence. But that was the interpretation put upon it by the BritiBh 
govemmpnt, and from the vantage ground of the accomplished 
fact, viewing the sequence of events we can see plainly that the 
British Government was right in this interpretation; that 8t. 
Matthew's church, Hillsboro, was the birth place of the State of 
North Carolina, and the birth time was the twenty days in Augunt 
and September 1775, during which the first Provincial CongreBs 
met at that place.* The Whig leaders there were wise and mod- 
erate and conservative, almost beyond understanding. They in- 
sisted even after the Battle of Lexington and when the British 
Oovemment was sending armies and fleets to coerce them, that they 
might take up arms against that government while they remained 
loyal to the person and dynasty of the king, a position that is 
totally indefensible to the lawyer and statesman, and many of 
these leaders were lawyers and statesmen. The very test which 
they prepared for the members of this congress to sign and wliich 
they all signed, began, **We, the subscribers, professing our alle- 
giance to the king, and acknowledging the constitutional execu- 
tives powers of government," &c., then they proceed and asFtinie 
all the functions of government itself, executive, legislative and 
judicial. It was not timidity that caused this, but a strong dis- 
inclination to break the old ties and offend against the old tradi- 

*8ay8 He|<el in hie Philosophy of History: '*In the history of the world 
Bomethiu^ else is generally hrought out hy means of the actions of individ- 
ual men than they themselves aim at, or attained than they directly know of or 
will ; they achieve their own ends, hut somethinj; farther is brought to pass 
in connection with their acts, which also lies therein, but which did not ii«> 
in their consciousness or purposes.'' As in the instance given in tluH p^i}Mr, 
Captain Ashe, it seems to me, disregards tliis principle, when he attcniptH 
to attach the oral tradition of a Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence 
to the Resolves of May 3l8t. An oral tradition of snch declaration presup- 
poses a general understandinir, or consciousness, among the act^^rs them- 
selves, that they were declaring independence. There is no more in th(*H(> 
Resolves to constitute them a conscious declaration of independence ihan 
there was in the action of the Hillsboro Congress. That they apjxared t(» 
Qovernor Martin, and appear to us, to have been in practical efVect, a 
declaration, is not important, if they were not a conscious declaration by 
the actors themselves, and the evidence is very strong that they were not. 
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tions. The 8anotity of their oath of allegiance, the many tiee 
that bound them to the mother country, the home of their fath- 
ers, from which they had derived all their liberties, the dangers 
of an untried democracy, all, gave them pause until every hope 
of a peaceful issue was utterly gone. Tn this, too, ihey were but 
reflecting the sentiment which prevailed in the Continental Gon- 
grees. Hooper, Hewes and Caswell, the delegates to that Con- 
gress, were all at Hillsboro, and no doubt went there with the 
intention of repressing any premature, untimely and unwise 
action, and Hooper was the author of the Address to the people, 
mrtde by the Congress, which went even further than the Test in 
assuring the world of their loyalty to King Oeorge and their dis- 
inclination to independence. Nothwithstanding this, however, 
they proceeded to create a state and to give it a temporary form 
of government. They appointed a Provincial Council and pro- 
vided for District and local Committees, and conferred upon them 
plenary powers; they organized the military, — Continental, min- 
ute men and militia, — and api)ointed the officers thereof; they 
emitted paper money and provided for its redemption from the 
proceeds of a specific tax ; in short they took to themselves and 
exercised all the functions of government. The form, itself, was, 
it is true, crude, yet it was efficient and served its purpose well. 
Events, however, were moving too irresistibly for those who 
would stay them. On April 12th 1776 the Provincial Congress at 
Halifax instructed its delegates to the Continental Congress to 
vote for independence. Logic and consistency, feeble alwasrs in 
great crisen, yielded to the compelling demands of conditions. 
Having thus clarified the atmosphere by removing themselves 
from a false position, these makers and builders of a state sat 
themselves down to frame a written constitution for it. On April 
14th a committee was appointed to prepare a temporary civil 
constitution, with such men as Samuel Johnston, Abner Nash, 
Cornelius Harnett, Thomas Jones and Thomas Burke, on it. The 
term, temi)orary, was used, probably, because the intention was 
that this constitution should be in effect only until the difficulties 
between Great Britain and America had been composed, — in this 
following the example of South Carolina, whose recently adopted 
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constitution they bad before tbem at tbe time. It is a little 
remarkable that, in all of the discuraions of a oonstitotion and 
form of government, Uiere is nothing said of their reason for 
deeming a written constitution essential. Why, in other words, 
did not these constitution makers content themselves with a declar- 
ation of independence and simple legislative action thereupon in 
the establishment of a new government? There seems never to 
have been any suggestion that a written constitution was not 
necessary. On the contrary, from the beginning, they assumed 
that it was. The following it seems to me explains this: — 1st. 
The Declaration of Independence, left them without a govern- 
ment, without laws, without a constitution, as though marooned 
upon a desert island, to use Judge Ashe's phrase in Bayard vs. 
Singleton. The words Constitution and constitutional had a well 
known signification to them and were frequently used by them, 
long before their separation from the British government. They 
were constantly appealing to the British Constitution in defense 
of their resistance to the oppressive Acts of the British Parlia- 
ment. Now that constitution was partly written and partly un- 
written; written, Magna Carta of King John and King Edward 
I, the Petition of Right, the Habeas Corpus Act and the liill of 
Rights; unwritten, the immemorial principles upon which the 
government had been administered, found in precedents, legis- 
lative and judicial and the immutable laws of justice, reason and 
right: — the first, plain, simple and direct, couched in language 
understood of all, and always successfully appealed to tin defense 
of a private right or in the remedy of a public wrong; the last, 
nebulous and at large, not capable of practical application in pub- 
lic aflfairs. So when they come to make their constitution of gov- 
ernment as they called it, it must be written, 

2nd. They were familiar with the operation of the New Eng- 
land Charters, and knew how often they had stood between the 
freemen of these provinces and public outrage or private wrong. 
Indeed Samuel Johnston refers to the Charter of Connecticut as 
its Constitution at this very time. Seeing then that chartered 
rights are always better safeguarded, they must charter their own 
rigbte. 
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3rd. They were revolutionists. They were setting up a new 
state. The questions the world would ask, and which it had a 
right to ask, would be these: — What kind of government are 
these insurrectionists to set up? Are they capable of self-govern- 
ment? Is there to be a newcomer among the nation? of the earth, 
or are these American colonist.8 factionists and rebels, soon to be 
crushed into obedience by the power of Great Britain? So, for 
political, almost world wide reasons, they must write their consti- 
tution. 

However this may be, immediately upon the appointment of 
this committee, it entered upon the consideration of a permanent 
constitution, and divergence of views appeared as soon as the sub- 
ject was opened. It was at this Congress, that of April 1776, 
that the discussion was hottest and most bitter, yet Willie Jones, 
who is generally credited with having been leader of the Radicals, 
was not a member and was not even present in Halifax, having 
gone to Charlotte, Georgia, as Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 
John Webb was the member from Halifax elected to take Jones' 
seat.* Nor was Richard Caswell a member of this com- 
mittee, though he was a meml>er of the Congress and present. 
The Committee sat every night. Of course the discussions, at 
first, were general, in which probably each member expressed his 
individual views. It developed that a few of them were advo- 
cates for Franklin's plan of a single legislative body. They soon 
yielded to the sentiment against it, and the crucial difference was 
reached. The majority inclined to a pure democracy; the minor- 
ity under Johnston, leaned to representative republicanism, with 
constitutional guarantees to individuals as well as minorities 
against arbitrary legislation. In a special degree, they advocated 
the independence of the judiciary, by providing that they should 
hold office during good behavior and should be elected by the 
legislature or appointed by the governor, with the consent of the 
Council, or the Senate. The limitation of the suffrage, also, 
caused much discussion, many of the members of the committee 
being in favor of manhood, as opposed to freehold, suffrage. It 
is supposed that the leaders in this free suffrage movement, at 

no C. B. 502. 
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that Congress, were Thomas Person of Granville, Waightstill 
Avery of MecklenburK and Matthew Locke ol Rowan, and all the 
indications are that they had, at first, a majority with them. 
Samuel Johnston wrote to Iredell on April 17th: — "I must con- 
fess our prospects are at this time very gloomy. Our people are 
about forming a constitution. From what I can at present collect 
of their plan, it will be impossible for me to take any part in the 
execution of it." On the next day, the 18th, he withdrew from 
the committee in disgust, but difficulties were smoothed over by 
Thomas Jones, and he again took part in the deliberations. On 
April 25th the committee reported a "temporary Civil Constitu- 
tion," which on the next day was debated in the Committee of 
the Whole.'^ This debate developed an*even greater diversity of 
opinion in the Congress than had appeared in the committee, and 
on the following Tuesday the whole subject was laid aside. On 
April 80th a committee was appointed to propose a temporary 
form of government until the end of the next Congress, thus indi- 
cating that the formation of a permanent constitution was to be 
the principal work of that body. Indeed Thomas Jones wrote to 
Iredell on May 7th: — **The Constitution for the present is over, 
and will be taken up again next October." The temi)orary form 
of government adopted by this Congress was very similar to that 
adopted by the Hillsboro Congress, with an abolition of the Dis- 

^Thomaa Jonee in his letter to Iredell, April 28th, 1776, 1 McHee' a Iredell, 
pages 277-8, says: — *'You must pardon me for not giving yoa a line ere 
this but if you really knew the amazing fati)?ue of business several of us 
have gone through, you would, I am fully assured, most readily forgive me. 
In my time I have been a<)ed to business, both public and private, but 
never yet experienced one-fourth part of what I now am necessarily obliged 
to undertake— we have no re-t either day or night. The first thing done in 
the morning is to prepare every matter necessary for the day — after break- 
fast to Congn^ss, — there generally from 9 to 3 o'clock — no sitting a minute 
after dinner, but to the different committees ; perhaps one person will be 
obliged to attend four of them between 4 o'clock and 9 at night — then to 
supper, and this generally brings us to 12 at night. This has been the life 
I have led since my arrival h«re, — ^in short I never was so hurried. . . . 
The Constitution goes on but slowly. The outlines of it made its appear- 
ance in the House for the first time yesterday, and by the last of this week 
it, probably, may be finished. The plan as it now stands will be subject to 
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trict committees, a change of names, and some change of the 
personnel of the old Provincial Council, now, the (Council of Safe- 
ty. Among others, Samuel Johnston was superseded by Willie 
Jones as the representative of the Congress on this new Council. 
It is here that we have the first evidence of a partisan division 
among the patriot leaders of the Revolutionists. On August 8th, 
the Council of Safety in session at Halifax resolved, "that it be 
recommended to the good people of this now independent state of 
North Carolina to pay the greatest attention to the election to be 
held on the 15th day of October next of delegates to represent 
them in Congress, and to have particularly in view this impor- 
tant consideration. That it will be the business of the delegates 
then chosen not only to make laws for the good government of, 
but also to form a constitution for this state, that this last is the 
corner stone of all law, so it ought to be fixed and permanent, 
and that according as it is well or ill ordered, it must tend in the 
first degree to promote the happiness or misery of the state." 
They recommended also that five delegates be sent from each 
county. Jones in his Drfence regards these resolutions as a par- 
tisan movement against Samuel Johnston, but he is notoriously 
prejudiced against the radicals, and in favor of the conservatives, 
especially Samuel Johnston. It is much more probable that they 
had no such evil motive, as on their face they are eminently 
appropriate. However this may be, it is certain that a great 

many alterations; at present it is in the foUowing manner: — Ist, a House 
of the representatives of the people — all freeholders of one year e>tanding to 
vote; and, 2nd, A Legislative Council — to consist of one member from each 
County in the Province — to sit as an Upper Hoose, and these two Hooses 
are to be a check on each other, no law can be made without the consent of 
botii, and nom; but freeholders will have a risht to vote for members of this 
Council. Next an Executive Council, to consist of a President and six 
Councillors; to be always sitting; to do all official business of the (govern- 
ment — such as manafdng the army, issuing commissions, military and civil, 
filling up vacancies; calling two branches of the legislature together; receiv- 
ing foreign anibasnadors, <^., <&c. The President and Council to be elected 

annually, as also tlie Assembly and Legislative Hoancil — but have some 
reaHon to believe the President will have the right to be chosen yearly for 
three years suca^vely, and n«» more until the expiration of three years 
thereafter. So much for the outlines of the Goustituton." All of which 
shows the influence of the previous South Gurolina Constitatioii. 
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effort was made during the summer and fall to defeat the more 
prominent conservative leaders at the election on Octoher 15th. 
and thus prevent their influencing the form of the constitution 
which was to he adopted at the next Congress. These efforts 
were successful in some instances. Mr. Johnston was not only 
defeated in Chowan, but his defeat was celebrated, says Dr. Mc- 
Ree, **with riot and debauchery, and the orgies were concluded 
by burning him in effigy '' Burke was excluded in Orange, and 
Spencer in Anson. William Johnston was returned for Hills- 
boro only after a vigorous contest, followed by a petition against 
his return. Abner Nash in New Bern, and Thomas Jones in 
Chowan were also vigorously opposed but were Kuccessful, as were 
Archibald Maclaine in Brunswick and William Hooper in Wil- 
mington. In a majority of the central and western counties, how- 
ever, the Radical element predominated and was successful at the 
X)olls. When Congress met then on November 12th, 1776, a 
majority of its membership was radical. On the 13th it was 
determined by a vote of 17 counties to 8, that all questions for 
the future should be settled by voice and not by counties and 
towns. Richard Caswell, Thomas Person, Allen Jones, John 
Ashe, Abner Nash, Wiley Jones, Thomas Jones, Simon Bright, 
Christophor Neale, Samuel Ashe, William Haywood, Griffith 
Rutherf jrd, Henry Abbot, Luke Sumner, Thomas Respis, Jr., 
Archibald Maclaine, James Hogan, and Hezekiah Alexander were 
on the same day appointed a committee to form a Bill of Rights 
and a Constitution. Hewes, Harnett, Sharpe, Spicer, Waight- 
still Avery, Mr. Eaton, Mr. Birdsong, and Mr. Irwin were after- 
wards added to this Committee. On December 6th Thomas 
Jones for the committee reported the form of a constitution, and 
it was debated at set times until the 18th, when it was adopted. 
Samuel Johnston, who was one of the treasurers of the state, had 
come on to Halifax to settle his accounts, saw a copy of this con- 
stitution at the time it was introduced, and was content with it, 
except one provision, that allowing the justices of the counties 
to be elected by the people of the county. In the House, this 
provision was stricken out, and a substitute adopted requiring 
them to be appointed by the governor upon recommendation of 
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the representatives of the county, and that they should hold their 
office during good behavior. It is quite probable that this wii's 
the only material amendment made by the Congress, though iti 
the progress of debate it appears from the journal that it waM 
amended three times. The Declaration of Rights was reported 
on the 12th, amended only once and adopted on the 17th. It is 
perfectly evident from this recapitulation of the main facts which 
led up to the adoption of the Constitution of 1776, that Jt grecit 
change had been wrought in the sentiment of the leadiilg 'iii^' of 
the state, between the congress of April and that of NoVeihber. 
And it seems to me that the secret of the change i^ to be found in 
the fact that in April they had few precedents \A guide thdm, 
whereas in November they had the constituti6nt!i ' 6f 3<^tlth Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Delaware and New Jersey. With the^^ "it Wis 
much easier to form a constitution which would be' satisfactory 
to a majority of the members of Congress, than it Wotild be t6 
make one out of material to be found at large, or to be evolved 
out of their inner consciousness, as was the case in April. The 
truth is that the precedent set by these previously adopted con- 
stitutions, particularly the Virginia Constitution; and Bill' of 
Rights, one written by Greorge Mason and the Other' by Thomas 
JeflFerson, and none of which was more democratic than the N. C 
constitution, presented the most convincing argument to the iwl- 
ical element in the November Congress. The very fact that 36 
imi)ortant a measure as a constitution should be discussed in Colfi- 
gress only parts of four days and should be amended ortly' thr^ 
times shows this. The Declaration of Rights w^nt through eveA' 
more expeditiously, and I doubt exceedingly whether itiiy more! 
important amendment was made to it than to chi^rigci its {itief 
from Bill of Rights to Declaration of Rights, the reason for which 

is evident. " 

The Declaration of Rights was an adaptation of the fundttoen-' 
tal principle of British liberty to a new form of gdVerament in 
which the people were to be supreme. The constitution mibi-' 
nuzed the executive i)ower to the lowest point possible, con^st^nt 
with any efficienoy at all, white it secured the absolute iiid^p^ii-' 
dence of the judiciary — radical in the first instance, conservative 
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in the last. It created two electoratee, one for the Senate, based 
on ownership of a freehold interest in fifty acres of land within 
the county, six months before the election and twelve months res- 
idence; the other for the house of commons, on free manhood, 
coupled with twelve months residence and public tax payment. 
It gave the General Assembly sole power to elect all state ofiicers, 
generals and field officers of the militia, nil officers of the regular 
army of the state, judges and practically all justices of the peace, 
for they could be commissioned by the governor only upon recom- 
mendation by members of the Assembly. To be eligible as sena- 
tor, one must have possessed in fee 300 acres of land; as member 
of the House, 100 acres, either in fee or for the term of the pro- 
posed member's own life. The only check provided on the enor- 
mous power given the General Assembly, a body of the larger 
land owners, was annual elections. ** After all," says Samuel 
Johnston, "it appears to me that there can be no check on the 
representatives in a Democracy, but the people, themselves, and 
in order that the check may be more efficient, I would have 
annual elections." I will return to this a little later when I come 
to discuss the constitution in its larger aspects. Each county was 
to he represented by one senator and two members in the House, 
while the towns of Eden ton, New Bern, Wilmington, Halifax, 
Hillsboro and Salisbury were continued as Boroughs and each was 
entitled to one representative in the House. The governor must 
be thirty years of age, must have resided in the state more than 
five years and own a freehold interest in land of a greater value 
than $2000. He was to be elected annually, and was ineligible 
for re-election more than three years in any six years. These 
briefly stated were the general features of this constitution, and it 
is evident that it is, largely, the work of the Conservative minor- 
ity, rather than the Radical majority, though Mr. Johnston does 
write of the Congress which adopted it, — ** Every one who has the 
least pretensions to be a gentli^man is suspected and borne down 
per ignobile vulffus, a set of men without reading, experience or 
principle to govern them." 

Viewing the completed work of this Halifax Congress, at large, 
^nd in the Ugl^t q{ the couct^Hoj^s and di|i|cultie8 und^r wl4cU H 
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labored, it is imposing in its simplicity, in its adaptability and in 
its foresight. It can not, strictly, be called domocratic as we mi- 
derstand the term, but it was progressive, as compared with the 
existing English conception of the state, with landownership as 
its sole foundation. Though progressive, it remained still a state 
whose constituent eh^ments were found rather in its culture than 
in its people as a mass. It was a representative republic, founded 
on landownership and free manhood and tax paying suffrage. 
The governing body was the Assembly, and the individual tax 
payer had as much to do witli the selection of that, as had the 
landowner, he being specifically represented in the House of Com- 
mons, while the landowner was specifically represented in the 
Senate; and it must be remembered, too, that at that time land 
was so abundant and so cheap, that only the shiftless could not 
own a freehold interest in fifty acres i)f land. The only provis- 
ions, that, in any reasonable view, tend towards an aristocracy, 
are those which require the governor to own $2,000 worth of land, 
Senators 300 acres and Members of the House 100 acres. 

Taken as a whole, this Constitution was a distinct contribution 
to the political science of the times. The fundamental rights of 
man, according to all writers. »^\cept the Socialists who were not 
then known, are the rights of jwrsonal lilHjrty, personal security 
and private property A scheme of government which should fail 
to provide adequate security for property would be as defective as 
one that would fail to safeguard personal liberty and personal se- 
curity. Not that property should be exalUid above the man, but 
that it should have equal protection fn)m the state. Now where 
a population is illiterate, inexperienced, untried, as, speaking 
generally and comparatively, a majority of the people of North 
Carolina were then, property has no adequate protection under a 
government founded on universal suffrage, and, lacking protec- 
tion fnmi the state, it proceeds to protect itself by corrupting and 
debauching the voters and their leaders, or bosses, as is the ex- 
pressive modern term. It buys votes either at the polls, or in the 
halls of the legislature. The makers of the constitution of 1776 
knew this, as well as we know it now when the whole country has 
beeui for years, - ringing with the disclosures of corruption on al- 
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moBt every hand, all of which, in my opinion, is directly tracea- 
ble to the conferring? of the sniTrage upon a foreign and inexpe- 
rienced, or a recklew and unscrupulous, electorate. Some of U8 
are applying the hair of the dog to the bite, — in the initative, ref- 
erendum and recall. It is curioup that all these are based upon 
the principles announced by Samuel Johnston in 1776, though de- 
rived by him from Montesqueiu,* that there can be no check up- 
on the democracy but the people themselves, and therefore be 
would have annual elections. We departed from this most demo- 
cratic principle in the Constitution of 1776, at the behest of Busi- 
ness, but now we are to return to it, as a protection against Busi- 
ness. 

In limiting the suffrage, then, the makers of the Constitution of 
1776 were wise, in their day and generation. 

They were wise also in this : — they were not frantic Reformers, 
but sober, earnest builders. They did not then reject the tried 
material at their hands, but used it and shaped it and fitted it in- 
to their new building. Only one stone of it did they discard ab- 
solutely and replace with something new. They castasideas use- 
less rubbish the sovereignty of the king and chose, instead, the 
sovereignty of the people. 

Said Julius Hare, many years jigo: — **If a government is to 
stand a storm, it should have a strong anchorage; and that is only 
found in the past.'' Again they were wise in understanding the 
nature of a Bill of Rights and of a constitution. To them the 
Declaration of Rights was a "charter of liberties to the individual, 
and a limitation upon the power of the state,'' while **the Con- 
stitution was the fundamentol law of the state, containing the 
principles upon which its government was to be based and regu- 
lating the division of the sovereign powere, directing to what per- 
sons each of these powers is to be confided and the manner in 
which it is to be exercised." They stated in the plainest and 
most direct language the principles upon which they had deter- 

•Thecopy of Montesquein : Spirit of the Laws, rpa^l by the writer, had for- 
merly belonged to Governor Abner Nash, his ancestor, and no doubt wfui 
poed by him while the Constitution was being constructedf 
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mined to fonnd the government, provided the simple machinery 
therefor, and then 8topi)ed. Nowhere in it appears that modem 
distrust of legislatures, which manifests itself by including in con- 
stitutions matters that should be left to legislation as more re- 
sponsive to the people's will. Changed conditions and the new 
problems which they present may call for a modification of the 
machinery of government. They can never be an adequate ex- 
cuse for making the fundamental law so minute and elaborate, as 
to constitute it a hindrance to beneficial legislation, instead of a 
promoter of it. Elaboration of constitutions, now, really shows 
as- much distrust of people's capacity for self-government, as suf- 
frage restriction did in the older constitutions. If the widespread, 
insistent, almost blatant, demand for the people's control in all 
governmental affairs is not pure cant and hypocnicy, politics for 
politics sake, the next great movement will be towards the sim- 
plification of our fundamental law — a return, indeed, to first prin- 
ciples, from which we have greatly departed. 

It is impotoible now to specify with particularity the part any 
one of the great men, who considered the subject, took in the 
formation of the CJonstitutiOn of 1776. We are familiar with 
the points of view of Samuel Johnston and Thomas Jones through 
McKee's Life of Iredell.* We know that Thomas Burke was very 
much interested in the legislative plan, and that Cornelius Har- 
nett was largely responsible for limiting the executive power. Be- 
yond this all is surmise. From Richard Caswell's recognized 
prominence and ability,- as well as the fact that he was the first 
governor under the constitution, we may safely infer that his 
great influence was exerted in its formation and adoption. The 
same may be said, though less positively, in regard to Abner 

*A11 the evidence tends to show that Thomas Jones took the leading part 
in the making of the Constitution. 'They'' (the Declaration of Rights and 
Constitution! says Jones in his Defense, page 287, "are said to come from 
the pen of Thomas Jouee, aided and assisted by Willie Jones. I iiud in one 
of Govemdr Johnston^ s letters, that he alludes to it as Jones' Constitution, 
and the reader will observe that Thomas Jones was throughout the organ of 
the committee.'' There is a very good sketch of Thomas Jones' life in the 
4th voiome of Van Noppen's Biographical History, page 256 etteq. 
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Nash, the second Rovemer, who was also prominent, able and 
influential. The Ashes, the Joneses, Avery and Maclaine were 
likewise on the committee, and all of them were men of charac- 
ter and ability, and no doubt contributed to the final result. 

Though we can not select from among these men, the names of 
those to whom most credit is due, nor can we truly call them 
great constructive statesmen, we do know and can assert with the 
utmost confidence that never was there a government established 
in the midst of a revolution, that was more moderate in form and 
more suited to the genius of the people for whom it was formed. 
That is the most pregnant circumstance in the whole matter. The 
wisdom of its builders was shown not only in the selection of the 
material from which it was built, but also in their rejection of all 
that was unsuited for the structure. Not brilliancy, not genius, 
but sound common sense and excellent judgment were shown in it 
all. For this, the state owes them a debt of gratitude, which it 
can never repay. There may have been demagogues among them, 
idealists, theorists and men of narrow and contracted minds and 
outlook, but they made no, or very little, impression upon the 
completed instrument. We do not do things so well in this day 
and generation. About half our legislation and constitution 
making is to provide palliatives, not remedies, for evils occasion- 
ed by former defective, or unphilosophical, legislation, enacted at 
the behest of the idealist, or demagogue. 

Do not understand me as 'Viewing with alarm" the present, 
or as having any spasms of regret for the past. Not at all. Each 
period has its own problems. In our east, we have met them as 
they arose, effectively and well, and, as I see no signs of decay in 
us as individuals, or as a people, on the contrary much improve- 
ment; we may be sure that, in the fear or Grod, we can cope with 
the future and its problems as well. The tendency of the times 
is toward vesting more and more power in the hands of the peo- 
ple, and, assuming that that people is God-fearing, is experienced, 
is instructed, and is self -controlled, a democracy is the highest 
form of government, giving strength to the people and receiving 
strength from them. The wiser statesmanship of the times, per- 
ceiving this tendency, does not resist it, but seeks to make the 
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people more and more fit, and thus infthe course of time fit shall 
come to pass that there shall he no more demagogues and charla- 
tans, no more blind partisans and self-seekers in all the land. 

Notb: In writing this paper T have used uiy own Hillsboro, Colonial and 
Revolutionary freely ; have verified all a^M^rtions by the Colonial Records, 
and have consulted with intf^rest and found valuable both Ashe's History 
and Judge Connor's Introduction to his and Mr. Cheshire's Annotated Con- 
stitation of North Carolina. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Lincoln County is sitnated in the hill country of the Norih 
Carolina Piedmont Belt. Pumiphing a challenge to variouB ac- 
tivities, this section is abundantly favored by nature. Two rivers 
form a network of cooperative streams, the Catawba along the 
eastern boundary, and the South Fork with tributaries across the 
entire central portion. Nearby mountains, in spliendid view, 
afford material aid. To the north and west are 6aier's, Carpen- 
ter's, and other x)eaks of the South Mountains; more distant, in 
solemn grandeur, lies the upturned face of the Grandfather; still 
more distant and higher into tho vault of the heavens are the pur- 
ple pc^aks of the great Blue Ridge. To the south rising from fer- 
tile soil among other peaks is King's Mountain, on whose historic 
height was fought the memorable bnttle of the American Revolu- 
tion that broke forever the power of the English Crown in Amer- 
ica. The whole region is supplied in great plenty with mineral 
springs. 

Prior to the year 1960 the vallejrs of the South Fork and 
Catawba Rivers were a primal wild. These fertile stretches withl 
vitalizing mountain air and invigorating mineral water, were tbe 
habitat of red man and wild' animal. Here the Indian's arrow 
and tomahawk contended with the sharp tooth and lacerating 
foot of fierce animal. About this date, 1750, two distant streams 
of settlers began to flow in. The Scotch-Irish took posisession of 
the Catawba valley in the eastern portion of the county and the 
valley of tho South Fork, about twenty miles to the west, came 
the Germans^ the subject of this sketch. 

*Thi8 p»per won the Gdonial Damee Prize in 1910. 



THE GERMAN MIGRATION 



1. Cav^jB of the Migration. 

Most of the pioneer Germans came to this section from the 
State of Pennsylvania. Many of them and the ancestors of the 
others had come to America from Germany. The migration wjis 
a result of various causes. Among the dominating motives that 
prompted departure from the home country were the quest of ad- 
venture, desire of freedom from political oppression, and wish to 
escape religious persecution. Those seeking adventure, in num- 
ber very few, became hunters and trappers. Here they chased 
the fox, hunted the hear, shot the wolf, and trapped the beaver. 
Political oppression in Germany had resulted in desolating wars, 
and had cost many Germans their homes and personal rights. In 
America homes could be easily obtained and a man was able to 
have his own political code. Hence a large number of Germans 
had for their prime intent the desiro of good homes and liberty of 
government. Possibly the greatest number came to America be- 
cause of religious persecution. The Germans by nature are pious 
people and constitutionally endowed with love of freedom of con- 
science. Hostilities l)etween the home government and outside 
countries, and the political cruelties incident to warfare, had un- 
bearably restricted liberty of conscience. Thus cruelly imposed on 
at home, the Germans were ready to brave severe hardships to secure 
their covete<l ideals. Not simply for adventure and economic 
gain did these people come to America; they had at heart liberty 
of conscience, enjoyment of civic rights, and welfare in home and 
family. The sum total of the causes of this migration was a con- 
stitutional longing for freedom, for liberty. To America they 
came. In the language of Wordsworth, * 'The bosom of no sea 
swells like that of man set free; a wilderness is full of lil^erty.'* 
Braving the hardships of a perilous sea voyage, facing probable 
financial embarassments, they came to America in search of do- 
mestic, civic, and religious liberty. 
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^. Rematxd to North Carolina.. 

The greater number of Germans landed in Pennsylvania; many 
of them, ho'vever, did not settle there. Most of the land had al- 
ready been occupied and consequently was exiHjnsive to pur- 
chasers. At that early date few people dan d to cro«a the Alle- 
ghanies for purposes of settlement; so the S(*eker8 for new homes 
came southward. The German pioneei-s reached western North 
Carolina and b^gan their settlement west of the great Cataw>)a 
about the year 1750. As the news of cheap lands, a fertile soil, 
and a healthy climate was carried back, others followed. The 
new settlers continuously moved hitherward until the American 
Revolution. Coming from Pennsylvania, they were called the 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and they have since been so called by them- 
selves and others. 

The course of travel southward, pursued by these early Ger- 
mans, is described by Colonel W. L. Saunders in his Prefatory 
Notes to the Colonial Records. He says, "The route these immi- 
grants from Pennsylvania t4)ok to reach their future homes in 
North Carolina is plainly laid down on the maps of that day. On 
JeflFrey's Map, a ropy of which is in the Congressional Library at 
Washington City, there is plainly laid down a road called *The 
Great Road from the Yadkin Valley thro' Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania to Philadelphia, distant about 435 miles.' It ran from 
Philadelphia thro' Lancaster and York to Winchester, thence up 
the Shenandoah Valley crossing the Fluvanna River at Looney's 
Ford, thence to Staunton River, and down the river through the 
Blue Ridge, thonce southward crossing Dan River below the 
mouth of Mayo River, thence still southward near the Moravian 
settlement to the Yadkin River, just above the mouth of Linville 
Creek, and about ten miles above the mouth of Reedy Creek." 

S, Character of the People, 

The Germans selected fine land and settled l)eside a stream near 
a spring. The bottom land was more productive and much easier 
worked. The stream added to the pnMluctivity of the soil; and, 
in addition, furnished water for the farmer's horses, cows, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry. The nearby spring afforded the German 
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a double aocomniodatioTi ; it aided the hoiiBei^dLf^ in ppiiit of dis- 
tance, and it helped the Bettler in caae of }ii\ Jndian attack,, for hn 
could better stand a sie^. Soracj hon^efl .w^^r^, built entirely, qypr 
springs; a few had secret connections with water by underg^round 
pa^sa^eB. 

In the constructioi^ of his home the Gtermi^n follqwed ithe iiSDal 
pioneer custom and plan. The first dwellings w^jr^ bnilt of ii;Q|nen8e 
hewn logs, having generally a single roojrri, a loft overh<?a/l, .;ind 
at one end a great stou^,,chimnc^y. T^e t^^ib^rs, were usualjy 
hewn on two sides; at either end ,n9tQhe8 iifeTK^c^ so that. the Jk>gp 
were interlocked in a dove ti^il fashion. Windows and,dQ(|rs were 
provided by cutting spaces, of j^be d^red s^^ec jin.tb? .pfiassiye, logs 
before fitting the timbers in their permanent pQHition*. .Though 
not commodious, these dwellings were comfortn^e an^. a pro- 
tection against the savage. It waa not long before homes more 
spacious and convenient were .erected. l^Iany of t^ese latter- 
mentioned structures are still standing. They, are large houses 
, . ■ ■ •■ 

near springs, painted red, characteristic, of the Oerman.. Near 
the dwellings were erected convenient, outhovises and l;MirnB, ^Ip 
the outhouses were stored tempting hams and ba(^n, wheat, av^ 
corn. The bams furnished a storage for feed and apcpnimodi^T 
tions for cattle and horses. The barn was often rnuch Jiirger, the 
welling-house. The pat^emal dwelling almost invariably passed 
to one child; other children erected homes near by. Ther/a was 
se[ldoni an interchange of land between families,* As a result to* 
day many of the descendants of these pioneers live pn the 
ancestral homesteads. Industrious, thrifty,, economical,.,,!)^- 
hevers in the purity of home life, these settlers were a substantial 
wcce»sion to this section. 



GERMAN UFE IN NORTH CAROUNA 



1. Language. 

The German encountered many perplexing obstacles that he 
had to overcome as a result of settling among people new to him; 
one of these diflSculties wad to learn th« most extensively used lan- 
guage. The predominant race found here was the English ; hence, 
a knowledge of the English language was a necessary acquisition. 
Unless he acquired a practical knowledge of it, the German expe- 
rienced a great disadvantage and much embarassment in such 
important matters as local customs, commerce, society, and 
politics The acquirement of this knowledge was an indispensa- 
ble accomplishment; equally essential was the Anglicizing of his 
own name and many of the words and idioms he knew best. 
These tasks were difficult of achievement. As the German was 
ignorant of the English language, so likewise the English were 
unlearned in the German speech, and there was no mutual arbitra- 
tor or conventional device to serve as a medium for 
Anglicizing German names and idioms. 

In learning the English language and in transforming the 
names and idioms into English, the German generally followed 
the sound of words. So then, whether translating German words 
into English or acquiring/ the new English term, the German 
usually spelled and pronounced the new word according to its 
articulate elements. This method naturally had its defects. 
Each people possessed a native accent and the ears of each had 
been trained both through sensations and percepts to that native 
accent. As a result, a word would have one sound to an English- 
man and a slightly different sound to a German. When errors 
were made in pronouncing, they would frequently occur in spell- 
ing. Consequently, there followed much confusion both in spell- 
ing and in pronunciation. Many words resulted that were spelled 
and pronounced differently in separate parts of the country and a 
large numl>er were constructed and spoken in a variety of ways in 
the same community. 
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To obtain recognition in society and politics the task of Angli- 
cizing the names was first necessary. Retention of the original 
Oerman appellation was considered too unprogressive. The ren- 
dition of the names into English was effected by different meth- 
ods. In many cases the English sound of the German word be- 
came the permanent name. For instance, the name '*6antzler" 
was given the English sound *'Cansler''; in the same way, 
**Pfeiffer'* became Phifer; Kneip, Canipe; Krauss, Crouse; 
Huber, Hoover; Roedisill, Rudisill; and Jundt, Yount. In many 
other cases a translation of the German name into its English 
meaning occurred. As an example, *'Zimmermann" was trans- 
lated into its English equivalent * 'Carpenter' '; likewise Kuhn 
became Coon; Weiss, White; Stein, Stone; Schneider, Taylor; 
and Freytag, Friday. Different members of the same family 
sometimes employed both of the above metho<ls, one adapting his 
name after the English sound and the other choosing the English 
translation. Later, other changes were made in one or both of 
these adoptions; so that in the course of time many German 
names originally the same were, and are today, spelled in a vari- 
ety of ways. As an example, one name is variously spelled as 
follows: — Haas, Hass, Hase, Haws, Hoss, Hoes, Hose, House, 
Hauss and Huss. Along with the thoughts of these changes in 
names, one must also remember that some Germans held to their 
original cognomens, as Arndt, Reinhardt, and Hartzoge. 

In an article concerning them, Reverend L. L. Lohr, of Lincoln 
County, tells of the following event which will|illustrate concisely 
the five classes of German names above mentioned, which are 
those accepted by sound, by translation, by utilization of both 
these methods, by resultant variation and by retention of the 
original cognomen. Some years ago an old gentleman 
living in a German section of this country held a family reunion. 
As he had been blessed with a great offspring, 'a large number at- 
tended. His name was Klein. Among those of his great-grand- 
children present were Peter Klein, John Kline, Jacob Cline, John 
Small, George Little, and William Short. 

In early ages a person had only one name. Illustrations are 
furnished among the Biblical characters as Adam, Qolpp^op ft^cj 
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David. People were not numerous and the family or tribal unit 
did not necessitate more than one appellation to desi^^nate eaih 
individual. Ar tho number increased, an additional designation 
became necessary to avoid confusion. Among the Germans, 
names were selected and given in numerous ways. Many took 
names from their occupations, some from animals, streams, val- 
leys, mountains, towns, Hud countries; others received their names 
from personal appearance^ characteristics, or some particular 
tldng or event that related to them. Instances of these 
facUj can be seen in the names mentioned in the two pr«K;eding 
paragraphs and in the one following. Each name is significant 
and has interesting history connected with its origin if it could be 
determined. In the bestowal of given or Christian names, Adam, 
Abraham, David, Joseph, John, Andrew, and other Old and New 
Testament names were generally selected by the Germans. 

Meriting si)ecial notice because of the interest in the words 
themselves, the names of these German pioneers deserve particu- 
lar mention because of the splendid people they represent. An 
alphabetical list of one hundred of those sturdy pioneers settling 
in Lincoln County follows: Aderholt, Anthony, Arndt, Bangel, 
Benick, Beisaner, Beam, Bolinger, Boyles, Botz, Cloniger, Coul- 
ter, De. linger, Detter, Devepaugh, Deitz, Earhardt, Eddleman, 
Finger, Freytag, Forney, Gantzler, Gross, Haas, Hafner, Hager, 
Helderman, Hallman, Hartzoge, Houser, Heedick, Heil, Henkel, 
Hoke, Huber, Hull, Jared, Jonas, Jundt, Keener, Keever, Kil- 
lian, Kizer, Kistler, Klein, Kneip, Krauss, Kuhn, Lantz, Leip- 
er, Lorentz, Lehnhardt, Leonard, Lingerfelt, Link, Lockman, 
Lohr, Ix)ng, Loretz, Lutz, Michal, Miller, Mosteller, Nautz, 
Plonk, Propst, Quickel, Ramsauc^.r, Reinhardt, Reib, Rinck, 
Rudisill, Saine, Scheidel, Schenck, Shufifordt, Scronce, Seigcl, 
Shrum, Scitz, Shoup, Shull, Sififord, Sigmon, Spiegel, Strutt, 
Summerow, Taylor, Troutmau, Tutherow, Warlick, Weber, 
Wechesser, Wehunt, Weiss, Wetzstein, Wisenhunt, Workman, 
Yoder, and Zimmerman. 

The general use of the English language was accompanied by 
the same ol)6tacles as was that of the proper names. The Ger- 
man tongue, as a vital transmitter of thought by sounds, pos- 
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sessed native accente; and the ear, as a live receiver, had become 
accustomed to those articulate sounds. So that when he first 
began using the English language, the German experienced much 
difiFculty in exercising the organ of hearing so as to detect proper- 
ly the English articulation and in manipulating the organs of 
speech so as to give the correct English pronunciation. In his 
earliest attempts to use English, the German spoke and wrote 
every word just as it sounded to him. Later he learned to dis- 
tinguish those mistakes resulting from his accent; and though he 
could not then pronounce some words properly, he could write 
them correctly. The acquisition of the new speech by the people 
as a whole was gradual. A few gained n practical knowledge in 
Pennsylvania before coming to North Carolina; the large number 
did not acquire it for some time after settling here. The obtain - 
ment and use of English by the people as a body is most notice- 
able between the years 1820 and 1^30. Before this time their 
own language was generally employed among themselves, English 
being used only when necessity required. After these dates, Eng- 
lish was used in nearly all their spoken and written discourse. 
Through this constant employment of English, the German ear 
and tongue have overcome most linguistic difficulties. Today the 
original accent and idiom have almost entirely disappeared from 
the lingo of Pennsylvania Dutch . This is true of men who in 
childhood knew no other language. 

Some of the difficulties that have not yet been surmounted may 
be seen in the interchange of certain letters. In speaking the 
German will often give one particular letter the sound of a cer- 
tain other; but if writing, he will in many cases use this same 
letter correctly. For instance, in talking of his vineyard, the 
German would say he cultivated **grape Wines'' and that he used 
the fruit to make * 'grape Vine''; in writing, he would use these 
letters in a correct manner. The most common interchanges are 
•'v" and * w", "d" and * V, "b" and "p". These letters 
have given the Germans great difficulty. An elderly man relates 
that he went to school with some Dutch boys and the teacher, in 
his vain attempt to make the pupils give the letter **v" its proper 
sovmd, actually used the switch, One Dutch farther owning; ^ 
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triangular piece o^ land asked the surveyor to *'wey a little wee" 
(meaning '*V") for him. This surveyor often assisted Uiem in 
**widing'* land. Other examples of the interchange of **v" 
and **w'' are **Villiam'' for **William'* and **wery" for**very". 
The interchange of **d'' and "f are seen in the following words 
taken from their speech and writing, each heing accompanied by 
the term intended : Mite, side; mittel, middle; toctar, doctor; 
teep, deep; frond, front; tiner, dinner; yart, yard; food, foot; 
wite, wide; and tram, dram; the use of *'b" for **p'' and vice 
vei'sa, is illustrated in the following words: blow, plow: pene, 
been; hosts, posts; prast peem, breast beam; ubbar, upper; robe, 
rope; and peer, beer. The interchange of some of these letters 
can also be seen in certain of the family names of the County. 
Bangle and Pangle are really (the same; likewise, Boovey and 
Poovey, Tarr and Darr. By the Pennsylvania Dutch Davy Tarr 
was called Tavy Tarr; it is now pronounced Derr. The reader 
can find an illustration of each interchange above mentioned in 
the following related incident. It was the custom of one vener- 
able Dutch elder, when the preacher ascended the pulpit for the 
church service, to step into the door and, addressing the gnnips, 
which habitually assembled under the trees before the services 
began, proclaim, **De beobles will now come; te breaching is 
reaty.'V 

In many German homes the German language was not entirely 
discarded even though English had been acquired and was used. 
The Grermans loved their language and it was with sorrowful 
reluctance that they let it go. In most cases the children were 
tjiught only English. One man through whose veins flows pure 
German blood says his parents spoke both languages but that he 
never knew a word of German, and furthermore he does not like 
the language. Reminiscently, this German gives a conclusive 
reason for this aversion. He says that in childhood, when he 
heard his parents by the evening fireside conversing in German, 
his mind immediately reverted to some misconduct for he knew 
that they were discussing one of his youthful mistakes, and a 
good English whipping for him was usually the result of the Ger- 
man discourse. 
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2. Religion and Education. 

The Germans loved their church and school. Besides the 
national testimony to this fact shown by the church movements 
and the great universities in their own land, evidences are found 
in the communities in which they settled in this country. The 
pioneer Germans were Lutherans and Reformed. These two 
denominations often used the same houses of worship, where on 
alternate Sabbaths they held their s<»rvioes ; this is still the custom 
with a number of churches. Records show that they established 
churches and schools at a very early date. Four miles north-west 
of Lincoln ton, these pioneers established a place of worship and a 
school house called **Daniel'8" on a tract of fifty acres; but they 
neglected to take a grant for their land. In 1767, a grant was 
issued to Matthew Floyd for the tract. This grant had in its dis- 
criptions * including a school house". The school specified has 
been maintained uninterruptedly until the present day . In 1768, 
the tract was purchased by Nicholas Warlick, Frederick Wise, 
Urban Ash^banner, Peter Statler, Peter Summey, and Teter Haf- 
ner; they conveyed it to the two united ^congregations of Luther- 
ans and Calvinists. On this tract each denoniinjition has erected 
a brick church and near them stands a brick school house. 
Eleven miles east of Lincolnton on the **old plank road'\ and 
near the present Presbyteriau church at Macpelah, is the site of 
the **01d Dutch Meeting House' \ The deed is from Adam 
Cloninger to the **German Congregation of Killian's Settlement." 
The deed to the first church lot in Lincolnton was made June 10, 
1788. This deed conveyed the lot to Christian Reinhardt and 
Andrew Heedick, trustees respectively for the '* societies of Dutch 
Presbyterians and Dutch Lutherans" of the town and vicinit3\ 
It specifically states that the transaction is to secure a place "for 
the intent and purpose of building thereon a meeting house for 
public worship, school houses, both Dutch and English, and a 
place for the burial of the dead." This it the site of the present 
Lutheran Church. 

That the Germans are averse to education and mutual coopera- 
tion in advancement of public benefits is a mistaken idea. Their 
ignorance of the English language and cuhIoids h.-is l>cen length- 



of their «m<*titutioniil rpiierv^ aM tif^ttAdty of haWt ; 
but these chantct^ristio^ are valuaWe quaHliw* for Any ^x»«>p1«. 

In addition to thwr being historic faoU, th<* ft>Uo\vini^ wtl' w^tve 
to show 9oroe experience of Gernmti chinvlien with \\\p twt> Inn- 
gna^eB. The North Carolina rtymnl met* May iS^ [H'H)^ in the 
Old White Church in Lincolnton. Thin newion i>h>ve«l to Iw A, 
very historic one. At thin time and place oocuriMl the flh*t rup- 
ture of the Lutheran Church in the New Worlil. The tjiticolnton 
Church and others withdrew, and the following July 17, lu-gan 
ized the Tennessee Synod. The preKldmif of thr* meeting nirtin- 
tained his position with a long discourse in (lernuui. The secre- 
tary followed with a longer one in Kngtish. Thus, the two 
languages were used in this discussicm. The liituMilntoti nhutch 
and others that withdrew and fortned the Tetnu^pee Hynod made 
specific regulations on the first day of their meeting ooneerning 
the use of the two languages. C4ernian was maile the huslness 
Unguage of the Synod, and all transactions weret^i he ''p^hlished 
in the German language^'. In 1825, five years later, if was 
ordered that the minutes were t^? l>e publiphrd in fr<Fth German 
and English. In 1826, David flenkel wa<< ii\f\y<i\iiUHl infer|rrefer 
for the members w^>o did not undersuiod the (^ermarr langnage. 
At this same meeting in 1826, it was ordere^i fhat the "hfisiness 
of SyiM)d shall be transacted in the German langn^ge dtrrfo^ th(^. 
first three days, afterwards, the English ?*hall ^k- n:^e<]". The 
ebureh records of Daniel's Eyangelical f/ntheran and Reformed 
Chumhes were kepi until 1827 in German. 

S. fhrifoe Yards, 

In burying their dead the Ger7r»ans followed the usual methr»d 
of int»»rment; some femiiies used the Church cemeteries, and 
others had family grave yards. ?ioapstone or mjirble !<lab<< with 
inscriptions of varied length [y>re the names of the deceased . 
Many of the tombstones in these burial places have German 
inscriptions Those monuments earliest erex»,ted have inscrip- 
tions in good German. Later monuments hail less c/>rrect Ger- 
man im them. A number of these inscriptionH were written 
pttrtly in German and partly in English. A description of a 
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monument in the Old White Church cemetery having inecrip- 
tionn both in German and in English will be given. This stone 
marks the grave of a venerable and useful man, Reverend John 
G. Amdt. He came from Germany to Rowan County, North 
Carolina, and taught school there until 1775 when he was ordain- 
ed to the ministry; in 1786, he moved to Lincoln County where 
he labored until his death in 1807. The monument has on it 
the following engravings. Near the top, is an e^gle with out- 
8tretche<l wings; just above its head and wings are the words 
**E Pluribus Unum;" immediately above these words are thir- 
teen stars. The eagle holds in one foot a bow and in the other 
some arrows. These engravings conslitute the emblem of the new 
republic, **The United States of America", which had not l)een 
in existence many years before Mr. Arndt's death. The inscrip- 
tiim reads : 



c t 



Hier ruhet der Leichnam das weiland wohl ehrwiirdigen 
Johann Godfried Arends. treu gewesener evangel ischer Prediger. 
er starb an\ 9ten Julii A. D. 1807. soin Alter 66 Jahr 6 monat 
und 28 Tag. an einer auszehrenden Krankheit nachdem er 32 
Jahr das Predigamt mit aller treue verwaltet." A verse in 
English that occurs in substantially the same form on many Ger- 
man stones then follows: 

**Remember man as you pass by 
As you are now so once was I 
As I am now you soon will l>e 
Therefore, prepare to follow me.*' 

4. Occupations, 

The Pennsylvania Dutchman in the early days depended nat- 
urally for his livelihood upon farming. Being industrious, 
thrifty, and not fearing lal)or, he was generally a very 
successful farmer. As the clear summer sun ascended above the 
eastern horizon blinkingly, the Dutch farmer arose rubbing his 
eyes; likewise when the peaceful sun descended l)elow the western 
hills, the Dutch farmer sank inU) a well-earned sleep. There 
was no contempt for honest toil. In his geneml work, the Dutch 
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farmer was a cloee observer. He consulted his almanac, believed 
in signs, and relied on the twelve signs of the zodiac. Whether 
these beliefs were beneficial or not, he held tenaciously to them, 
and attributed part of his success to these observances. The 
people give less attention now to these signs than they formerly 
did, and many of the superstitious ideas are being forgotten. 
Some of the signs and omens follow: 

All vegetables that grow downward under the earth's surface, 
such as turnips, potatoes, and radishes, must be planted in the 
dark of the moon, in the interim of the new and full moon. 
Vegetables that grow above the ground, such as beans, peas, and 
cabbage, should be planted in the light of the moon. Plant 
onions when the points of the moon are turned downwards; then 
the onion will grow large and the plant will not run into all seed 
and top. If com is planted when the little moon is turned down 
the stalks will be long and the ears large. If you grind wheat in 
the dark of the October moon, bugs and worms will get into the 
flour. Hang up all the horseshoes you find in the road; pick up 
all the pins; look at the moon in tlie dear; these things bring 
good luck. Do not begin work on Friday unless you can finish 
it; do not look at the moon through trees; do not turn back after 
beginning a journey; these things bring bad luck. 

A famous turnip grower living in Lincoln County seldom fails 
to secure a good crop. With the moon right and the soil pre- 
pared while scattering the seed he uses an incantation of virtue. 
When he made this known it became evident that he sowed a 
fourfold quantity of seed. Each time he scatters a handful of 
seed he repeats a line of the following: 

**Some for de bug 
Some for de fly 
Some for de debil 
And in comes I." 

As the coimtry developed and people became more numerous, 
the Germans entered other occupations. Daniel Warlick, a pio- 
neer German settler and progenitor of the Warlick family in this 
section, erected at an early date a grist mill on a branch about 
six miles northwest of what is now Lincoln ton. This mill was 
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once burned by the Indians. The location is excellent, having 
as power a waterfall of sixty-two feet. This mill has passed from 
father to son and is today owned by a great-grandson, Jacob R. 
Warlick. 

The first cotton mill south of the Potomac river was erected by 
a descendent of these Germans. This mill, run by water power, 
was built by Michael Schenck in 1813 on a branch about one 
mile east of Lincoln ton. 

Many Germans conducted tan yards along the side of streams, 
and slight depressions which mark the original vats may be seen 
today. Other Dutchmen operated saw mills, conducted black- 
smith shops, constructed chairs, made shoes, and so on. The 
following paragraph, aside from its principal topic, will give light 
on another occupation in which the Dutch excelled. 

In the good days of the old time, the distillery was an im- 
portant and necessary adjunct of the farm. Liquor was plentiful 
and only twenty-five cents per gallon, and was regarded as 
almost as necessary as people of this time regard coffee and tea. 
The fiery fluid which they drank for health and happiness was a 
requisite of the domestic board, and a **tram'* was a symbol of 
hospitality. When the old patriarch, Derrick Ramsour, dis- 
pensed with his still, he stipulated that his sons should furjiish 
him each year with twelve gallons of whiskey. William Hager, 
who died in 1775, having made distribution of his lands and 
other estate and come to the allotment of his distillery, in tender 
and affectionate regard, briefly yet specifically said: **I leave the 
still for the benefit of the family whilst my wife keeps house with 
the children '' The old pioneer, Henry Weidner, who discovered 
Henry River, now bearing his name, and who was known as * 'King 
of the Forks,'' devised a large estate in 1790 among his children. 
He enhanced the dowry of his only single daughter by this 
bequest: '*I likewise give unto my daughter Mollie my two stills 
and all the still vessels.'' Distilling was not confined however to 
any particular section or nationality; and, sad to relate, the 
manufacture of the beverage was not confined entirely to the 
laity. Soon after the Revolution, an ordained minister, owning 
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a thousand acres of choice land, "conducted a saw mill, cotton 
gin, tan yard, blacksmith shop, and a distillery." One distin- 
guished minister of the gospel, among other items of mainten- 
ance, required that his wife be furnished on January first of each 
and every year **ten gallons of good whiskey." A blov was 
given the industry 1868 when the church courts adopted the reso- 
lution, * 'Resolved that the mnking or distillation for indiscrimi- 
nate sale of intoxicating liquors, its use as a beverage, the prac- 
tice of giving it to hands at log rollings, huskings, raisings, etc., 
is immoral in its tendency, and justifies the exercise of discipline." 
The war of prohibition has gathered intensity until intoxicants 
have been swept from the State; so that when the governors of the 
Carolinas met on the l>order at King's Mountain the seventh of 
October, 1910, and the Governor of South Carolina made the 
ancient remark to the Governor of North Carolina, the latter could 
respond with only a glass of sparkling water dipped from the 
mountain spring. 

5. Amusements. 

The early German experienced miuiy hardships and much rigid 
toil; yet he found time for fun and spoils. Whole-hearted in his 
labor, he was equally so in his amusements. His social entertain- 
ments possessed very little, if any, of the caste system. Every one 
was free and at ease. Formality could not survive among these 
lovers of liberty. Special occasions that brought them t^^gether 
were quilting parties, spinning matches, corn shuckings, log 
rollings, and house raisings. Such events not only afiForded oppor- 
tunity for free interchange of social discourse, but also furnished 
to participants the arlvantage of devel(>i>ment in useful skill and 
of material gain. They strove to be the first to complete their 
quilts, or to shuck thuir allotment of the pile of com. It was a 
matter of pride and prestige to be able to hew the timbers most 
evenly and to raise the log houses most quickly. Amidst these 
contending activities, they ever indulged in pleasant discourse. 
The enjoyable hospitality of the homes and the feeling of freedom 
of every one made such events happy and delightful. These 
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meetings were also enjoyed by the old, always hale and hearty, for 

they said: 

"A little nonsense now and then 
Is relisbed by the best of men.'' 

Another form of amusement was horse-racing. The Grermans 
were lovers of fine horses, and the race track had its devotees. On 
the path they would test the speed of horses, and back favorites 
with cash. When any trouble arose, the guilty ones, if they were 
members, would be summoned before their church officers. This 
was the case with two well known men of the Daniel's neighbor- 
hood. The **Warlick Path" was one mile west of Daniel's church 
and about four miles from Lincolnton. A race between their 
horses about a dispute and they were promptly summoned lief ore 
the church bar for their conduct. The one who lost was penitent 
and before the church court expressed proper contrition. Tiie 
winner was incorrigible. Proud of his stakes, his horse, and the 
plaudits of the community, he promptly pleaded: "I'm not 
sorry; I von. Mr. H. wery sorry; he lose." The habitual 
cAlmness of temperament, however, prevented many troubles 
among neighbors. 

6, Prominent Oermans, 

In the early history of this section, the Germans were not prom- 
inent in public afiFairs. They did not know the prevailing I i - 
guage and law. When these obstacles were removed, their true 
worth was realized. From these sturdy settlers have sprung many 
men distinguished in church, in state, on the battlefield, and in 
the various walks of life. Their conservative temperament was 
not an impediment when they became acquainted with English 
people; combined with a willingness to push forward when sure 
of the ground they were on, this quality made them the sort of 
citizens desirable to any jpeople. Brief mention of a few promi- 
nent Grermans and descendents follow. 

Jacob Forney settled on Killian's Creek, near the present town 
of Denver. On the early maps the great Catawba marked the 
tribal division between the Catawbas and the Cherokees. East of 
the river dwelt the Catawbas, once a numerous and powerful peo- 
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pie. As the white settlements extended, the Cherokees receded 
towards the setting sun, and ocenpicd the poal^s of the Blue Ridge 
from which roving bands raided the settlements. Jacob Forney 
and two of his neighbors were attacked by a Imnd of Cherokees. 
One of them was wounded and scalpod. Forney, though shot at 
many times by the Indians, reached his log hut in safety. He 
subsequently located a few miles down the creek. He and his 
sons were firm Whigs in the American Revo]utii»n Cornwallis 
and the English army on their passage through Lincoln County, 
in purauit of Morgan, quartered on Jacob Forney three days and 
took much of his property. Jacob Forney, with many of his 
neighbors, was buried in the **Old Dutch Meeting House Grave- 
yard" in east Lincoln CJounty. His farm, near Denver, passed to 
his son. Captain Abraham Forney, a soldier of the Revolution; 
and it yet belongs to his descendants. General Peter Forney, an- 
other son, was a patriot soldier, member of the House, Senate, 
and Congress. As Presidential elector, he voted for Jeflferson, 
Madison, Monroe, and Jackson. He erected a forge at his home 
and Madis(m Furnace on Leeper's Creek. He was a pioneer iron- 
master, and commoncod building his own iron works in 1787. He 
recorded that he produced hammered iron in his forge the twenty- 
sixth of August, 1788. Major Daniel Forney, eldest son of Gen- 
eral Peter Forney, received his title in the War of 1812; he served 
as senator from Lincoln County and a member of Congress. He 
erected a ptilatial residence on an eminence between two creeks 
where Jacob Forney live<l when the British quartered on him. 
This picturesque old mansion with its tall white columns yet re- 
tains the charm of its ancient architecture. Jacob, son of Gen- 
eral Peter Forney, was sheriff of Lincoln County. He removeii 
to Alabama where two of his sons, John and William, were Con- 
federate generals and Members of Congress. The daughters of 
General Peter F(>rney married Henry Y. Webb, Bartlett Ship, 
William Johnston, C. L. Hunter, and Christian Rein hardt, all 
historic figures in the county and state. Rolxjrt D. Johnston, 
son of Dr. William Johnston and Nancy Forney, was a distin- 
guished brigadier general in the Confederate army. 

In the House of Commons near the close of the century the fol- 
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lowing Germans were repreeentatives from Lincoln Comity: 1797, 
John Ramsour was elected and served two terms. In 1799, 
John Reinhardt was sent, and, in 1800, Peter Pomey. Peter 
Hoyle was elected in 1802 and fourteen times afterwards. Henry 
Hoke was representative in 1803, David Sbuford in 1806; then 
followed Lorentz, Killian, Cansler, and others* 

Henry Cansler filled the offices of comity surveyor, sheriff, 
clerk of the court, and member ol the General Assembly. 

Jacob Costner was one of the first justices of the peace of Tryon 
County; he was sheriff of Tryon in 1774 and 1775, major of 
militia of Tryon in 1776; he died in 1777. Ambrose Costner, 
his great grandson, planter and financier, was often the popular 
representative of Lincoln County in the House and Senate. 

John F. Reinhardt is a great grandson of Christian Reinhardt, 
* 'agent of the Hutch Presbyterians" in the deed to the first church 
in Lincolnton and known as the Old White Church. He was a 
soldier in the Civil War, a planter, commoner, and senator. He 
owns the Bartlett Ship homestead. His father, Franklin Rein- 
hart, operated the Rehol)eth furnace. 

Andrew Heedick, a great grandson of Andrew Heedick, "agent 
of the Dutch Lutherans" in the deed to the first church in 
Lincolnton, resides on the ancestral homestead. He served in the 
Civil War, losing an arm at Chancellorsville. He is a survivor of 
a usually mortal wound, a musket ball having passed entirely 
through his body ; Abel Seagle and David Keener are survivors of 
like wounds. Andrew Heedick was for many years county treas- 
urer and is one of Lincoln County's most honored citizens. 

John F. Hoke, son of Colonel John Hoke, was a captain in the 
Mexican War, commanding his company with valor in the battles 
of Cerro Gordo, Toleina, and National Bridge. He was Adjutant 
General of North Carolia and colonel in the Civil War. He was 
an able lawyer and was often the representative of Lincoln County 
in the General Assembly. Michael Hoke, son of Colonel John 
Hoke, was an accomplished lawyer and brilliant orator. He was 
one of the two opposing gubernatorial candidates in the campaign 
of 1844. He and his opponent, William A. Graham, were both 
natives of Lincoln County. 
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David Shenck, son of Michael Shenck, the pioneer cotton mill 
man, contributed bis quota of loyal Bervice to hlH country and 
state. He was a good lawyer in the court room, a great advocate 
at the bar, and a capable judge of the Superior Court. He did a 
lasting service to the state's record in the cupacity of historian. 

In the great Civil War two of the Germans from the South 
Fork valley became famous Confederate officers, winning the rank 
of Major General. These were Stephen D. Ramseur and Robert 
F. Hoke. General Hamseur met the death of a hero on the bat- 
tle field. General Hoke still lives in his native county. A gal- 
lant soldier, a modest gentleman, he has an abiding place in the 
affection of the people. 

On the Supreme Court Bench of this state is another honored 
and highly-respected member of the Hoke family. He is esteemed 
by the immediate section of his home for his kindly interest in 
and friendly consideration of both young and old; by the county 
for his sincere regard for its welfare and development; and by the 
state because of the unbiased prosecution of his duties. Judge 
William A. Hoke is a splendid representative of the true type of 
magnificent manhood. As citizen, lawyer, legislator, judge of 
the Superior Court, and associate justice of the Supreme Court, 
he has an enviable record. 

The foregoing sketch treats of the Pennsvlvania Dutch in a 
general way. The intent is to discuss them principally as a body 
of people. This general discussion mtiutions their arrival in 
Pennsylvania from Germany and later settlement in western 
North Carolina; some view is given of them and their contribution 
to the state. The succeeding treatise sketches a prominent Ger- 
man family. The record of this family illustrates many of the 
general facts al)ove mentioned, and, as it is typical of German 
families, will serve to localize ideas presented in the preceding dis- 
cussion. 



THE RAMSOUR FAMILY 

/. Derrick RaiMOur, 

The Ramsours trace their deBcent from the earliest settlers in 
this section. Thia was Derrick or Deitrich Ramsour, a pioneer 
German settler. He came from Germany to Pennsylvania, and 
thence to Lincoln County, North Carolina. He was a shrewd, 
sound, thrifty, far-sighted man, and gained possession of many 
acres of land hy entry and purchase. He erected a pioneer grist 
mill on one of his plantations on Clark's Creek. Power to nm the 
machinery was furnished by a race which ran in a semi-circular 
course a few yards west of the present bridge on public road. The 
south-west abutment of the bridge is situated on the exact spot 
formerly occupied by the foundation of one side of the building. 
This mill was a noted place in colonial times. Derrick Ramsour 
had four sons and probably some daughters. His sons were Ja- 
cob, David, Henry and John. 

Derrick Ramsour, in 1771, "out of natural love and affection'', 
divided his land between his two surviving sons, Jacob and Da- 
vid. In consideration of this grant, he received a bond entered 
into by Jacob and David providing for his support during the re- 
mainder of his life. As this bond portrays in some degree the 
character of Derrick Ramsour as being shrewd and businesslike in 
tmnsactions, and also furnishes some idea of various things used 
in life on farms of this section in 1772, the greater part of it is 
printed. 

The bond provided that Jacob and David Ramsour pay unto 
Derrick Ramsour every year during his natural life: **15 pounds 
proclamation money, 25 bushels clean , sound whimt, 25 bushels 
Indian com, 52 pounds of good butter, or in lieu thereof the prof- 
its on two good milch cows to l)e kept at the expense of Jacob and 
David, 400 weight of good, wholesome beef, one-sixth of the net 
profits of the fruit trees, SO pounds of sugar, 3 pound Bohea tea, 
2 pounds coflfee, 12 gallons whiskey, 4 bushels of malt, 1 bushel 
of salt." Also they engage to erect a "commodious and conven- 
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lent residence for him the Baid Derrick RamRour in onlor to live 
retired with a sufficient store, and storeroom, an<t furnish the 
sanne with the necessary furniture sufficient for his aiHH>nnntHhi- 
tion which building is to l)e erected on such a imrt of th«« pn^m- 
ises as he the said Derrick pitch upon." Also they are to tind 
for him *'one good feather bed and decent and nei*essary fiirniture, 
am^ find and provide for him sufficient fire W(H>d, ready hnuled 
to his dwelling, to be cut a foot length as often as oeension or ne- 
cessity shall require; and also supply liim with a g«»ntle riding 
horse, saddle and briflle, tocnrry him wherencHiver he may require 
him to go, together with a suffie^'ent and necessary stock of wear- 
ing apparrel, both woolen and linen, warm and decent, becoming 
a man of his circumstances to wear, together with the proper food 
and washing during his natural life." 

In consideration of their fulfilling the terms in bond, Derrick 
Ramsour divided his estate l>etween the two living sons. Jacob 
Bamsour, who was to support the father, received the Lambeth 
plantation between the South Fork River and Clark's Creek. 
Derrick Ramsour had obtained this tract of land from Andrew 
Laml)eth as reference to description in deed of conveyance from 
Derrick shows. It reads: * 'Situate in the fork of the South 
Fork of the Catawba River and Clark's Creek, heretofore C(mveyed 
by Andrew Laml)eth by deed of date 11 of August 1758, etc." 
The other son, David, was given a plantation further up the river. 

Jacob Ramsour. 

Jflcob Ramsour, one of the two sons living at Derrick's death, 
carried out the provision of the bond and erected for his father 
**the cnn»modious and convenient residence" near his own im- 
mense dwelling. The site of the Jacob Ramsour mansion and the 
spacious residence of his father Derrick was an elevated spot a few 
hundred feet west of the Ra"»8our Mill The8« buildings were 
a(;cidentally destroyed many years jigo by fire, but the depression 
of each foundation is clearly marked today. They were pointed 
out by an aged descendant of the family who well remembers 
them in^their stately grandeur. 
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Jacob Ramsour's plantation adjoinR the corporate limits of the 
present town of Linoolnton. The South Fork River in a great 
bend forms its junction with Clarke's Creek. Between these two 
streams was the Jacob Ramsour tract of land, today one of the 
finest plantations in Lincoln county. The mill erected by his 
father Derrick was situated on this plantation and was continued 
in operation by Jacob. About eight years after passing into bis 
ownership, and while Jacob still ran it, here was fought June 20, 
1780, between the Whigs and Tories the battle of Ramsour's Mill. 
This spot was also made historic in January, 1781, about a month 
before the Battle of Cowan's Ford on the Catawba River in East 
Lincoln County, as the camping ground of Lord Comwallis and 
the English army. 

Jacob Ramsour died January 5, 1787, in the fifty-fourth year of 
his age. The grave-yard in which he was interred is about two 
hundred yards westward from the site of his residence. This 
grave-yard is on the highest point between the creek and the river 
— about one half mile from each — ^nd is in full view of Linooln- 
ton. 

David Ramsour. 

David Ramsour, the other son of Derrick and a party to the 
bond, received a plantation about four miles up the South Fork 
River and that one given to Jacob Ramsour. This plantation 
was also situated in a great bend of the river and had in it many 
acres of most fertile land. He was one of the first settlers in this 
immediate section. He erected a dwelling on this farm of the 
pioneer type. This house, made of timbers from the primitive 
forest, stands today. It is a log cabin, one story in height, with 
loft overhead. The great stone chimney is entirely within the 
building except that part extending above the roof. The fire place 
measures about seven feet. Just above the fire place is a large 
wooden mantel, made from a hewn log about six inches square 
and nine feet long. A short distance up the chimney are cross 
bars; from these in times past were suspended pot hooks which 
held the cooking utensils in position over the fire. The location 
is m ideal one. It is a knoll commanding a fin^ view of the 
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picturesque surroundings. A gentle slope leads down tr> the river 

which is about forty yards distant. Nearby is a beautiful 

rock walled spring with pretty stone steps leading down to its 

crystal waters. Shading the spring are two giant white oaks from 

the original forest. 

The alxwe location was selected by David Ramsour. Near it 

stood an old red pninted mansion, characteristic of the early Ger- 
mans, built by his son, John Ramsour, every part of which was 
put together with hand forged nails. This building has in recent 
years been removed ^y the present owner, Thon)as J. Ramsour, 
and another frame building erected on the same foundation. 
A short distance up the river is a modern brick residence built by 
Jacob Ramsour, a mill-wright and a grandson of David Ramsour. 
About one half mile eastward a large and convenient residence 
embodying all the latest architectural conceptions has recently 
been completed by Thomas J. Ramsour, a great grandson of David. 
The above mentioned houses are all situated on the ancestral 
estate, namely the land of the pioneer Derrick Ramsour. The^e 
buildings are suggestive of the fact that their respective con- 
structors kept abreast with the progressive ages from before the 
Revolution through all the labors in peace and horrors in war 
until the present day An equal to that vivid and impressive 
view gained from the yard of the earliest erected home would be 
hard to find. These four buildings, the log cabin of ancient 
architecture, the frame building, the brick house <»f modem 
design, and the recently completed home with latest improve- 
ments, all situated on the ancestral estate, are in easy view of 
each other and represent four generations of this noble family. 

David Ramsour married Mary W. Warlick. To them were 
born four sons and three daughters, viz.: John, David, Henry, 
Philip, Margaret, Elizabeth, wife of Daniel Shuford, and Barbara, 
wife of Jonas Heedick. H6 died December 14th, 1788, aged fifty- 
three years, and was burie<l in a graveyard on his plantation. 
This burying ground occupies a gentle knoll in the great bottom. 
It is called the Ramsour Graveyard, Here are buried many 
generations of this branch of the Ramsour family. A few in- 
scriptions from tombs with other notes will indicate part of the 
David Ramsour family history. 
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Mary M. Ramfiour, wife of David, wa8 buried beside him. She 
died October 10th, 1818, aged seventy-two years. She was the 
daughter of Daniel Warlick, the pioneer settler and progenitor of 
the Warlick family in this part of the State. Daniel Warlick 
erected the grist mill previously mentioned in this sketch. 

Margaret Ramsour, daughter of David, died at the age of twelve 
years on the 22nd day of December, 1780. Thus her decea?4> 
occurred five months after the battle of Hamsour's Mill. Her 
grave was the first one in the cemetery. According to the family 
tradition, the nver was swollen at the time of her death and, ng 
her remains could not be transported across the stream to Daniel's 
Church for interment, this place was selected for her last resting 
place. When buried she was the one silent resident of this 
hallowed spot; but it has since grown into quite a city of the dead. 

John Ramsour, son of David, succeeded to his father's estate 
and erected near the log cabin the frame building already men- 
tioned. He was a prominent planter and represented Lincoln 
County in the General Assembly of this St'^te. He married 
Elizabeth, n^e Heedick. They and their four sons, John, Jacob, 
Andrew, and Daniel, were buned in the family graveyard. The 
following very brief mention of these sons and several of their 
descendants will connect with the present generation. Daniel, 
son of John, was bom August 18th, 1806, and died January 12th, 
1874. Daniel inherited the paternal estate, and lived in the 
house erected by his father. He married Frances A. Shuford, 
who was bom August 16th, 1814, and departed this life July 30th, 
1903. These are the parents of Thomjis J. Ramsour, present 
owner of the ancestral homestead, a meml>er of the fourth gener- 
ation of David and constructor of the latest erected dwelling here- 
tofore mentioned. Andrew Ramsour, son of John, niarri(Ki Sarah 
Ramsour, and to them were born two daughters, Isabella and 
Annie; they married Michal and John Boger, respectively, both 
men of prominence in Lincolnton. Jacob Ramsour, son of John, 
was a millwright, and to distingush him from the other Jacobs, 
he was called * 'Millwright Jacob. '* His farm in the river bottom 
lay next above the ancestral homestead. This place was pur- 
chased by Sheriff Robinson and is today owned by Thomas £. 
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Cline. He was the father of Theodore J., Oliver A., Walter G., 
and Mel RsimBour, all Confederate soldiers. 

Theodore J. Ramsour, son of "Millwright Jacob," was born 
March 12th, 1832, and died May 27th, 1908, aged 8(»venty-six 
years. He married Polly Canipe. To this union were born ten 
children, five sons and five daughters, all of whom are living to- 
day. Theodore J. Rainsour was a veteran of the Civil War. He 
enlisted at the first call for volunteers, April 25th, 1861, in 
Company K of the Bethel Regiment. After ^lerving the tern) of 
this enlistment he re-enli8te<l in Company I, J 1th Regiment, 
March 21st, 1862, in which he served until he lost a leg at Culd 
Harbor, June 21st, 1865. He lived on the east bank of the river, 
about O'te mile alx)ve the Ramsour Graveyard. He was a fine 
farmer, and also owned and operated a mill run by the power of 
the South Fork. 

The inscription on the tomb of Walter G. Ramsour, son of 
**Millwright Jacob,'' reads a^^ follows: **In memory of Walter 
George, son of Jacob Ramsour, born June 2nd, 1836; second man 
to volunteer in Company K., first N. C. Regiment; re-^nlisted 
and was second Sergeant in Company I ., 1 1 th Regiment. Wounded 
at Bristow Station OcU>ber 14th, 1863, died October 27th, 1863, 
aged 27 years, four months and two days.'' This inscription is 
especially interesting. It records the fact that Walter Ramsour 
wiis the second man of all the Lincoln County soldiers to volunteer. 
Reading this inscription gives rise to the question as to who was 
the soldier entitled to rank as the first volunteer from Lincoln 
County. 

Henry Ramsour, son of David and grandson of Derrick, lived 
on the east bank of the river. Opposite to him was his brother 
David's place. Henry Ramsour died May 30th, 1828, aged fifty- 
eight years. He married Magdalene Shuford and has many 
desc;endants. Solouion Ramsour, their son, who died September 
8th, 1845, at the age of forty-six years, married Elizabeth Warlick; 
they are the parents of Henry E. Ramsour, of Lincolnton, and 
others. 

The alK>ve rapid survey of the Ramsour family gives brief men- 
tion of Derrick Riimsour, his two sons, Jacob and David, and a 
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few connecting links with the present generation. From these 
two sonp of Derrick have descended nearly all the Ramsours of 
this State. The following history, continuing with the Ramsours, 
deals only with the other two sons of Derrick. 

Henry and John Ramsour. 

Henry Ramsour and John Ranisour, the other two sons of Der- 
rick Ramsour, have been almost entirely unknown until recently. 
Both of them died prior to the year 1772. There is no evidence 
that either ever married. They are not known to the kith and 
kin of this generation. What is given here of them is gathered 
from authentic records. 

Scarcely any information is to he found of Henry 
Ramsour. The only substantiation of his existence is a reference 
to him in one of the Derrick Ramsour 1772 settlement dec^ds. In 
a deed from Jacob and David Ramsour to their father Derrick 
referring to a tract of land, occurs the following dei«cription : 
**Herct<>fore granted by David Jones, Sheriff, to Henry Ramsour 
now deceased, by him bequ'^athed to John Ramsour, now deceastnl, 
and his two surviving brothers, Jacob and David.'' This single 
reference shows authentically that there was a Henry Ramsour, 
that he was a son of Derrick, that he at one time owned land in 
Lincoln County, and that he diinl prior to 1772. An absence of 
records and traditions concerning him furnishes the probability 
that Henry Ramsour never remained long in the South. 

John Ramsour, son of Derrick, was as little known as Henry 
Ramsour for a long lapse of time. The deed above referred to re- 
garding Henry Ramsour also mentions John Ramsour. Fortui ately 
much information concerning him valuable in many particulaiv 
hjis been recently found. In a trunk among some old papers was 
discovered a few years ago the d'ary of John Ramsour This 
book, yellow with age, is bound in buckskin and contains forty- 
seven pages. One supporting cover of the book is extendo<1 
around the free edges of the pages Jis a protection nnd, narrowing, 
is inserted through a small op)ening into the other cover on the 
style of a large purse. This diary is at least one hundred and 
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fifty-eight years old. The entries in the main are very clear and 
legible. The book describes two journeys of John Ramsour fiom 
Pennsylvania to North Carolina and return; expenses of the trips 
are given; plans, specifications, and drawings for making various 
machines are delineated in different parts of the book ; the diary 
also presents valuable knowledge concerning the route of travel 
from Pennsylvania to North Carolina, cost of equipment and 
expenses on the journey, and other facts that portray life at that 
time. Because of these interesting communications, extracts from 
it will be given. 

On the fly leaf of the diary is the entry: **John Ramsour his 
Mamberranton book. August 27 day 1752 to his gomey went.'* 
Then follows an enumeration of this **trup'' from **langa8ter,'' 
or Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, through '*Marland*^ and 
"Vergeney," to this State. Those entries most nearly evidencing 
his destination are: * 'First in Carolina to a bushel of corn,'' '*to 
a tiner (dinner) at yatkins,'' ajid, a few days later, the notice, 
**Cot to my gomeys ent to Antry Ijamberts tis 6 day of October 
1752.*' Hence, according to the diary, **Ancry Lambert'' lived 
not far distant from the Yadkin River, only a few days elapsed 
from the time John Ramsour crossed the Yadkin until he arrived 
at Lambert's home. An investigation of old deeds in Lincoln 
County shows that **Antry" or Andrew Lambeth, whom John 
Ramsour visited, owned the fertile plantation situatcl between 
the South Fork River and Clarke's Creek near their junction and 
adjoining the corporate limits of the present town of Lincolnton. 
Thttse records further show that on the 11th day of August, 1768, 
this tract of land was purchased by Derrick Ramsour, father of 
John, from Andrew Lambeth. In 1772, Derrick Ramsour divided 
his valuable lands between his two surviving sons; Jacob, as pre- 
viously mentioned, received this plantation. No record of the 
time that John Ramsour's father. Derrick Ramsour, came to this 
section is known. The dates from court records that succeed this 
early **gomey" south, which was made twenty-four years prior 
to the Revolutionary War, authenticate John Ramsour's owning 
land in Lincoln County and his father's residence and ownership 
of property here. The only reference in the diary of his father's 
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living in this 8e(*tion is recorded after he returned north the 
Recond time: '*Receivit a lattar from my Fathar fn)m Carolina 
January 27th 1755/' This was three years after John Ramsour's 
fin^t visit South, when his recorded destination was **Antry Lam- 
bert's." A very presumptive speculation, but interestingasapossible 
fact, is the cx)nj<'ctur»^ that this early trip of John Ramsour to what 
is now Lincoln C«)unty was for the purpose of inspecting the country 
with a view of recommending a place for settlement to his father 
and family 

John Ramsour's age cannot be definitely estimated; an approxi- 
mate i'U»a, however, is obtained from an entry in his diary itiid 
the alx)ve mentioned detni. A clearly lejjible <^ntry in the dinry 
is; **Born August 6 1728/' Derrick Rjimsour (livi«l(Ml his prop- 
erty between Jacob and David in 1772, and the description in the 
deed speaks of John Ramsour as l^eiug then decease<i; hence, be 
died prior to that year. AcC4)rdini; to these two dates, John liam- 
pour wjis less than forty-six years when he died. A comparison of 
the date of his birth with those of his brothers shows that he Wiis 
seven yeaitj older than Jacob and nine years the senior of David. 

John Ramsour must have been superior in many ways to the 
average German and pioneer settler of that time. His language 
is one strong indication of this, for his use of the English places 
him far in advance; since many Germans could hanliy speak 
English, much less write it, at that early time. He was one of 
those Germans who had some education. Many of his words are 
a little difficult to understand; and especially so l)ecause they are 
not always spelled in the same way. It must l)e i'ememi)ered, 
however, that he followed the sound of words and that the dic- 
tating machine t^ him was his own tongue with its native accent. 
When making the entry for the purcha-e of a pair of bridle bit-^, 
he naturally changed the **b" to *'p," and wrote from his Ger- 
man accent, **to a pare of prittle bits." 

From the evidences of the diary John Raiiisour was a very 
thrifty man. The plans and specifications for making different 
useful machines, which are interspersed through the l>ook, give 
intimation of the range of activities in which he en<^age<l. His 
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knowledge of handy machinee and their construction must have 
been valuable to the settlers at the time he visited this section. He 
gives the plan for * 'a bellows, blow, wintmill, barrel lome, skane 
Reale, peair of steairs, large washing toob, 10 gal cak," and other 
things. In designs for some of these, he giv&s several patternn. 
The pliin is copied of the **blow" or plow. 

**a bouth a blow the pams 1 in tick and amost 4in or 3i deep 
and 7 ft)od long and the handals long 5 food and i and behind 
from thiB gib the in site of the beem in straid a long the lintar site 
before l*5in the handals behind 2ft 9in or 10 or 11." 

According to the entries John Ramsour made two joUrneys 
from Pennsylvania to North Carolina and return. The expenses 
of these trips, the objects for which expended, the kind of money 
used, other facts are recorded. Various provinces employed dif- 
ferent mediums of exchange at that time; on these journeys 
through three provinces he used "Vergeney and Marland and 
Pans«»rvaney money." For his horse he bought **a bushel of 
corn," **a sheve of ots"; at some places the horses were not put 
in hams, and one item is for "postering horses." Of ferries at 
various places he records * * to farrish , ferrish , and farry . ' ' Among 
the expenditures for himself are **to brekfast," **to a tiner," and 
**to supper and Loghing," "to a lucking clase" (looking glass), 
*'to a pare of carters" (pair of garters), and, distinctive of the 
Germsm, "to a almennock" (almanac). An often inserted item 
is that of some drink. The frequent occurrence of this it«m does 
not necessarily indicate that he was a heavy drinker. It is char- 
acteristic of the Oerman to take drinks regularly, but in modera- 
tion, and n«*arly every one, as John Ramsour records of himself, 
took his tram," "siter/' **wein," and **pere." 

The entries in the diary from the title page to his arrival at 
destination on the first trip South will be given verbatim. These 
exhibit man:y things of interest. In. the first purchases articles 
were evidently secured preparatory to the journey; these entries 
of this trip South in 1762 will give some idea of the manner in 
which John Ramsour made his; records, th)9 early Oerman use of 
English^ pioneer travel, and incident expenses. ThefoUowing is 
a description of this first trip: 
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John Ramsuuer his Mamberranton book 
August 27 day 1752 to his goraey went. 
John travelt from home to Tuch Copers 8 dajre. 

August, 1752 

To a pare of flames 2b 

to a pare of prittie pits 2b 

to a pare of Carters Is 

to a lucking class Is 2d 

to a quart of wein Id 

to a pocket alemnock Id 

Augupt 27 day 1752 

First to my gomey 2d 

at Villiam bousman 5d 

at Yorktown to a pint of pere 2d 

to farrish at suskehanay Is 

to prekfast at te farry 8d 

at Konret Cansellars Is Id 

at tis last day of te Mon, to me Is Id 

September 1st day 1752 

to a sheve of ots 4d 

to a bushel of ots 2s 

to one pot of siter 4d 

to ferish at rapehanick Is 

to ferrish at James rever 6d 

to half bushel ^of com 1b 

September 24th day 1752 

to Suppar and loghing Ih 2d 

to farrish at Rouenock 7b 

First in Carolina to a half busel of com 1b 

to a tram 3d 

the first of October 

to my a cunt Is 6|d 

to farrish at Abbes.Crick 5}d 
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at praniuB 

to com and my a count Is 

to a tiner at yatkins Sfd 

to Henry Witner 2s 5d 

tie is traveling to Carlinay to 

expans are this 1 Gs 6d 

Vergeney and Marland and 
panselvaney money 

have pene traveling to James 
Rever from home eleven days 

Cot to ray gomeys ent to Antry Lamberts 
tis 6 day of October 1762 

The first trip of John Ramsour back to Pennsylvania was begun 
November Ist, 1752. Hence he had remained in the South on 
this visit a few days less than a month. Describing this return 
journey some of the entries are: '*to a tram Is 3d, to farrish at 
James rever 6d, to farrish rappenhanick calletBabman's fort 7id, 
to farrish at Partommack Is, U) corn in tis Marland 3s lid, to 
Conret Canseller lid, to farrish at Suskehanney Is, to prekfast at 
te farry 8d, tis is traveling from Cxriinay 1 4s 5id." 

John Ramsour began his second trip south May 15th, 1753. On 
this journey he evidently had more than one horse, as several ex- 
pense items are ''for pastering horses." On this second trip he 
remained south over a year. Probably this was the occasion of 
his greatest activities in Lincoln County. During thisiyear, 1753, 
he had more time to construct his 'Vint mill, blow, washing 
toob," and the like. This, too, was the time most likely that he 
acquired land in this county. 

John Ramsour returned North the following year, beginning his 
trip about the first of July, 1754. On his return to Pennsylvania, 
he records a business deal in some skins. The mention in the 
diary of this transaction is: "paught skins in Carlinay 33 
pait for them 10 pans money solt of tham 31 for 15 198 pansyl- 
vania money." That this was a good investment as far as the 
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purchiise and sale of the object are concerned is easily seen, for he 
made on this investment of ten pounds clear. Other invest- 
ments on this trip North were in otter, black fox, and beaver 
skins. Some of these were purchased with **Vergeney" moiiov 
and sold for *'Pansilvania'' currency. Another record that kIvch 
an interesting view of trading in these colonial days is the tnms- 
action in some beaver skins. He paid cash for these, exchanged 
them for some money and cloth, and then sold the cloth at a profit. 
The memorandum of his disposal of these purchased skins is: 
**8old tham 4£ Os Tid and in part pay I took 42 yarts of jack 
lining at 1-4 par yart so come to 2£ 16s and sold that at 2s par 
yart." 

The exact line of travel followed I'y John Ramsour on tliese 
journeys is definitely described by him. It is interesting to 
note that the course he traversed and mentioned in the dinry is 
th^ same as that described by and quoted from Col. W. L. 
Saunders in the first part of this sketch. Evidently, then, he 
followed the route used by other pioneers who came soulli in 
those early times searching for cheap lands, good homes, and vu- 
joyable freedom . John Ramsour describes his line of travil ns 
follows: 

**Prom langaster to rits farry 10m to yorktown 12 to frairick- 
town in Cana Waka 60 to nolens or Willim luckeU^ Farry at 
ph,rtommack 16 to cose krick or cose run 18 to charmington in 
vargenney 42 in prence willim Omnty to nort rever of rap- 
p^iihanick 8 to tuch copers 9 to the south rever of rappenhanick 6 
at orresh old cort hous or vinsh to new orrensh Cort house 14 
to'googland Cort house at James rever 50 to lillises fort at 
Abbamattick rever 15 to Ameleys Corte House 10 to Tockter 
Cbot 14 to promswick olt Cort house 4 to the hors foil at 
Rouneocke 25 to Cranwell court house 30 to tare Rever 16 to Flat 
Rever 15 to the hawe feales or to the hawe Rever 38 to teep Rever 
30 to Abbentfl Creek 35 to the Yatkin Rever 8." 

The fbregoing record sketches briefly the history of the TJamsour 
f&mily. It is shown that the pioneer Derrick Ramsour and his 
two sons Jac^b and David have descended nearly all the Riimsours 
of tiiis State; Henry Rainsotii' and John Ramsour, as mentioned 
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before, probably never married. Tbia family has always bad a 
reputation for a biph type of citizenabip. First and last in war 
and in peace, tbe Ramsoura ever followed strenuously 
tbe dictates of tbeir convictions. Tbey bave been noted for tbeir 
manifestations of industry, tbrift, and vigor, devotion to scbool 
and cburcb. Tbe Ramsour family from the earliest times of our 
history has contributed its full portion of noble ideas beautifully 
expressed in magnificent deeds to this county and State. 

The early Grermans coming to Lincoln County were such people 
as the family just mentioned. Tbey had left tbe land of tbeir 
birth because of unbearable conditions, and had come here to 
secure good homes and liberty of conviction. Permeated with tbe 
united desire for suitable homes and freedom of conscience, the 
Pennsylvania Dutch settled with common purpose on the fertile 
l>anks of tbe South Fork of tbe Catawba River in Lincoln County 
and in tbe hill country of N^orth Carolina. In tbe first days of 
our country they were little seen in public affairs. They did not 
know tbe dominant English language, English law, and English 
manners. This fact together with tbeir constitutional reserve 
made them for a long time slightly known and often misunder- 
stood. Not pushing themselves into undue prominence but pur- 
suing honorably their home duties, the Germans are and have 
ever been worthy citizens. The bent of the people, as one writer 
puts it, has ever been towards the fruitful seclusions of the rural 
community and the scholarly and financially profitable vocations 
of a peaceful life. The great virtues of the home and the common 
duties of the simple citizen bave always charmed their ambitions. 
They bave ever held sacred the high principles that secured to 
them liberty of conscience, health of the State, and safety for the 
morals of home and family. 

In bis Prefatory Notes to the Colonial Records, after describing 
tbe route the early Germans followed when they first came south, 
Colonel W. L. Saunders mentions an interesting event of a Civil 
War march and pays them a high tribute. He says: * 'Remem- 
bering the route ^Teneral Lee took when be went int** Pennsylvania 
on the momorable Gettysburg campaign, it will be seen that very 
many of the North Carolina boys, both of German and Scotch- 
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Irish descent, in following their great leader, visited the homes of 
their ancestors, and went thither by the very route by which they 
came away. To Tjancaster and York Counties, in Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina owes more of her population than to any known 
part of the world, and surely there was never a better population 
than they and their descendants, — never better citizens, and cer- 
tainly never better soldiers." 

Kind, benevolent, well-disposed, impelled by a persistent en- 
ergy and sturdy inclination, possessing a solemn esteem for 
truth and devotion to religious principle, the Germans have 
made and are still making indestructible footprints on the varied 
sands of life that will remain to them a memorial for all time. 
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